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FEDERAL  MUSIC 
PRESENTATIONS 

,  V 


C/f/  Of  BOSTO/V  PROJECT 


WEEK  OF  JULY  1.1936 


WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Blow-Up  in  WPA 

lrmcatio)<s  tnat  incipient  blow- 
uirin  local  Federal  Music  project 
circles  may  not  be  long  in  taking 
place,  appeared  today  when  a  letter 
requesting  that  the  WPA  go  into 
grand  opera,  was  sent  to  Dr.  Nikolai 
Sokoloff.  director  of  the  Federal 
Music  Projects,  in  Washington. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  a  "Com- 
mittee of  Ten,"  and  claimed  to  rep- 
resent 1700  signers,  all  residents  of 
Massachusetts.  Declaring  that  they 
"have  been  watching  with  much  con- 
corn  the  uncertainty  of  the  future 
of  these  projects  .  .  .  due  to  the  re- 
peated appointments  of  new  dii'ec- 
tors,"  the  "epen"  letter  regretted  the 
resignation  of  W.  Duncan  Russell  as 
head  of  the  music  projects  and  the 
appointment  of  a  paid  director.  Mr. 
Russell,  it  was  explained,  had  given 
his  services  free  of  charge,  whereas 
the  new  director  receives  a  fairly 
good  salary.  . 

"It  is  obvious  from  accounts  which 
appeared  m  cne  press  and  from  some 
investigations  which  have  been 
made,"  declared  the  letter,  "that  a 
paid  director  for  this  district  is  un- 
necessary and  a  waste  of  govern- 
ment funds,  and  particularly  is  this 
true  when  the  newly  appointed  direc- 
tor, from  all  reports  available,  has 
had  no  experience  in  these  particu- 
lar fields  of  musical  activities  and 
has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism on  the  part  of  the  public  dis- 
satisfied with  injudicious  changes." 

The  newly  appointed  director  re- 
ferred to,  although  not  named,  is  no 
doubt  William  Haddon,  whose  sum- 
mary appointment,  over  the  heads  of 
all  local  authorities,  has  been  a  sore 
point  for  some  time  in  WPA  music. 
Mr.  Haddon  said  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  letter  or  of  its  origin,  but 
announced  that  negotiations  for  use 
of  the  opera  house  for  opera  in  con- 
cert form  were  in  process  now. 

The  letter  to  Dr.  SokoloCf  urged, 
that  W.  Duncan  Russell  be  asked  to 
resume  his  position  as  advisory  di- 
rector of  music.  Mr.  Russell 
resigned  shortly  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Haddon,  ostensibly  to 
give  more  time  to  adult  recreation 
projects,  which  are  his  main  field. 
Mr.  Russell  was  not  at  his  office  to-; 
day  and  could  not  be  reached  for  a. 
statement.  ;        •  • ' 

The  letter  continued: 

"We  .  .  .  suggest  that  these  two 
organizations  (the  orchestra  and 
the  chorus)  be  empowered  to  pro- 
duce grand  opera  and  that  siiri;  ,acL-' 
missions  be  charged  that  r:»ay ,  tie 
approved  by  WPA,  which  will  bring 
the  largest  patronage  with  the  end 
In  view  that  when  established  on  a 
paying  basLs,  this  grand  opera  proj- 
ect will  take  many  musicians,  cho- 
rus singers,  soloists,  stage  hands, 
electricians,  etc.,  from  the  relief  rolls 


'wheii  the  organSilfon  becomes  self- 
supporting.  .  ,  . 

"The  grand  opera  project  has  been 
considered  by  you  as  far  back  as 
August,  1935,  as  evidenced  by  a  letter 
from  you  to  Joseph  Malkin,  Boston, 
founder  and  director  of  the  Malkin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  dated-  Aug. 
21,  1935,  in  which  you  expressed  your 
Interest  in  Dr.  Malkin's  outline  of 
the  project. 

"It  is  our  belief  that  Mr.  Malkin 
is  entirely  competent  to  organize 
and  direct  this  project  and  we  are 
also  informed  that  Mr.  Malkin  is 
willing  and  ready  to  give  his  serv- 
ices without  remuneration  to  help 
this  good  cause  and  co-operate  to 
the  fullest  extent  with  the  present' 
musical  leaders. 

"In  the  hope  that  this  petition 
will  receive  at  your  hands  the  se- 
rious consideration  which  it  merits 
and  awaiting  your  reply  we  are, 
"Respectfully  yours, 
"(Signed)      LEO  WEIDHORN, 
"Chairman,  Committee  of  Ten,  40 
Broad  Street,  Boston." 
The  letter,  which  commended  the 
work  of  Ernst  Hoffman,  orchestra 
director,  and  A.  Buckingham  Sim- 
son,  choral  director,  was  also  cigned 
by  the  following  persons:   B.  G. 
Willard,  vice  president  of  the  Bentley 
School  of  Accounting;  Herman  C. 
Lythgoe  of  Newtonville;  Dr.  Bernard 
M.    Jacobson    of    Cambridge;  Dr. 
Hugo    Leichtentritt    of  Harvard; 
Prof.  Ralph  D.  Bennett  of  M.  I.  T.; 
Thomas  H.  Russell,  a  director  of  the 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Percy  L.  Bryn- 
ing  of  Boston;  Dr.  John  B.  Sears  of 
Boston  and  Prof.  Joseph  Spear  of 
Northeastern  University. 

There  were  48  enclosures  listing 
1718  petitioners. 


THE    FEDERAL    MUSIC  PROJECT 


Nikolai  Sokoloff  .         r  Director 

Lee  Pattison  f)     j(    iJ      fi^OA^  Assistant  to  the  Director 

lYilliam  Haddon     ]^  f^^y<l,iA^  Director  for  the  City  of  Boston 

Sponsored  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration 

:)t  ^  si:  l{i  3|<  >;c 


SYMONIC  ORCHESTRAS 

Commonwealth  Symphony  Orchestra 

Stute  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Civic  Orchestra 

CONDUCTORS 

Alexander  Thiede 
Ernst  Hoffmann 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Leon  J.  Goldman 


CHORUSES 
State  Chorus 
Boston  Civic  Chorus 
Trimount  Chorus 

CONDUCTORS 

William  Ellis  Weston 
A.  Buckingham  Simson 
G,  Roberts  Lunger 
Solomon  G.  Braslavsky 


BANDS 


POPULAR  ORCHESTRAS 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 

State  Concert  Band 

Boston  Concert  Band 

CONDUCTORS 

Alfonso  D'Avino: 
'Valton  S.  Ives 

V/illiam  A.  Barrington-Sargent 


Stfito  Concert  Orchestra 

City  Concert  Orchestra 

Metropolitan  Concert  Orchestra 

County  Concert  Orchestra 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 

CONDUCTORS 

Richard  Cosby 
Alfred  Moore 
Albert  Holmes 
Theodore  L«  Bailey 
Chester  A.  Mason 


ENSEIfflLES 
Commonwealth  Trio 
State  Trio 

Commonwealth  Quartet 


Commonv/ealth  Serenade  Orchestra 


TODNESDAY>  JULY  1 


12  M 


4  P.M. 


7,30  P.M. 


6  P.M. 


8  P.r. 


8,45  P.M. 


12  M 


Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Bandstajid 
Franklin  Park 

Washington  Park 
Roxbury 

C.C.C.  Camp 
Ji'ilton 

Denison  House  Yard 
Tyler  Street 

St,  Michael's  Church 
133  Ruggles  Street 

THURSLAY.  JULY  2 

Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 


State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S.   Ives  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrington-Sargent  cond. 

Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason  conducting 

City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 

Commonwealth  Trio 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Vi"m.  Barrington-Sargent  cond. 


7.30  P.M. 


Parker  Hill  Branch  Lib'y.  State  Trio 
Roxbury 


8  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


8  P.i-:. 


Baker  Memorial  Church 
Uphams  Corner 

Quincy  Legion  Post 
Quincy 

Health  Unit 

22  Whittier  Street 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L,   Bailey  cond»« 

Conjnonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

Cocimonwealth  Trio 


8  ?,\  , 


8  p,r. 


12  M 


2  P.M. 


St.  Mary's  Hall 
South  Boston 

Bayswater  Bungalow 
East  Boston 

FRIDAY.  JULY  3 

Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Comr:,on 

U.S.  Naval  Hospital 
Chelsea 


Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason  conducting 

Metropolitan  Concert  Orchi 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

State  Trio 


8  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


World  V>ar  Memorial  Park 
East  Boston 

Oak  Square 
Brighton 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S,  Ives  conducting 


SA TITO  AY.  JULY  4 


10  A.M. 


FANEUIL  HALL 
BOSTON 


BOSTON  CIVIC  CHORUS 

G.  ROBERTS  LUNGER  CONDUCTING 


2.30  p.n;. 


3  P.fc. 


3  P.H.. 


Metropolitan  State  Hosp. 
Wal t  ham 

V.'ashin^ton  Park 
Roxbury 

Castle  Island 
South  Boston 


Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason  conducting 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.   Bailey  conduct. 

City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 


7.30  P.M. 


Ronan  Park 
Dorchester 


State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S,   Ives  conducting 


7.30  P.M. 


BOSTON  COMMON 


STATE  CHORUS 

WILLIAM  ELLIS  WESTON  COND. 


8  P.M. 


FENS  STADIUM 
BACK  BAY 


BOSTON  CIVIC  ORCHESTRA  AND 
TRIMOUNT  CHORUS     LEON  GOLD- 
MAN &  SOLOMON  G.  BRASLAVSKY 
CONDUCTING 


2  P.M. 


3  P.M. 


3  P.M. 


6  P.M. 


6  P.M. 


6.30  P.M. 


12  M 


2  P.M. 


2.30  P.M. 


7.30  P.M. 


SUNDAY,  JULY  5 

Home  for  Aged 
Dorchester 

Prendergast  Preventorium 
Mattapan 

MORGAN  MEMORIAL 
SOUTH  END 

Marine  Park 
South  Boston 

Bandstand 
Franklin  Park 

Prado 
North  End 

MONDAY.   JULY  6 

Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

U.S.  VETER.ANS  HOSPITAL 
BEIFORD 

Mattapan  Sanatorium 
Mattapan 

Y.M.C.A. 

City  Sq.  ,  Charlestov.n 


Yiddish  Orchestra 
Charles  Rosen  conducting 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.   Bailey,  conduct. 

STATE  CHORUS 

WILLIAH:  ELLIS  WESTON  CONDUCT, 

Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrington-Sargent  Cond. 

State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S,   Ives  conducting 

Commonviealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
A.lfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

TRIMOUWT  CHORUS 

SOLOMON  G.  BRASLA.VSKY  CONDUCT. 

Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.   Barrington-Sargent  cond. 

Commonwealth  Trio 


^v•'"•  ■-  ■■' 


:«;••'■.  ■> 


MONDAY.  JULY  6.(C0NT.) 


8  P.M. 


Bates  Hall  Y.M.C.A. 
Boston 


State  Concert  Orchestra 
Richard  Cosby  conducting 


8  P.M. 


St,  Adalbert's  Church 
Hyde  Park 

TUESDAY.   JULY  7 


Metropolitan  Concert  Orch. 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 


12  M 


3  P.M, 


8  P.M. 


Parkraan  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

South  End  House 
48  Rutland  Street 

Home  for  Aged  Women 
Jamaica  Plain 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm»  Barrington-Sar gent  cond, 

State  Concert  Orchestra 
Richard  Cosby  conducting 

State  Trio 


8  P.M, 


8.15  P.M. 


Williams  Municipal  Bldg.     Metropolitan  Concert  Orch. 


South  End 

EROOKLINE  SHELL 
DEAN  ROAD 


Albert  Holmes  conducting 

STATE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON  CONDUCT. 


8.15  P.M. 


SANDERS  THEATER 
CAMBRIDGE 


COi;.MOMiEALTH  SYMPHONY  ORCH. 
ERNST  HOFFMANN  CONDUCTING 


12  M 


2.30  P.M. 


4  P.M. 


6.30  P.M. 


7.30  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


WEDNESDAY.  JULY  8 

Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

German  Home  for  Aged 
West  Roxbury 

Bandstand 
Franklin  Park 

Orient  Heights 
East  Boston 

Everett  Community  Ctr. 
Union  Street 

C.C.C.  Camp 
V  Mi Iton 


State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S,   Ives  conducting 

State  Concert  Orchestra 
Richard  Cosby  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.   Barrington  Sargent  cond. 

Commonwealth  Cooc'ert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  condu-cting 

Yiddish  Orchestra 
Charles  Rosen  conducting 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  cojiduct. 


8  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


8.15  P.M. 


Denison  House  Yard 
Tyler  Street 

Fidelia  Hall 
West  Roxbury 

COURTYARD,  BOSTON 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason  conducting 

City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 

COMMONV.'EALTH  SERENADE  ORCH. 
ERNST  HOFFMANN  CONDUCTING 
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THE    FEDERAL    MUSIC  PROJECT 


Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff 
Lee  Pattison 
William  Haddon 


Director 

Assistant  to  the  Diractor 
Director  for  the  City  of  Boston 


Sponsored  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration 


SYMPHONIC  ORCHESTRAS 
Commonwealth  Symphony  Orchestra 
State  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston  Civic  Orchestra 

CONDUCTORS 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Leon  J,  Goldman 
Ernst  Hoffmann 
Alexander  Thiede 


CHORUS  5v^ 

State  Chorus 

Boston  Civic  Chorus 

Trimount  Chorus 

CONDUCTORS 

Solomon  0.  Braslavsky 
G.  Roberts  Lunger 
A.  Buckingham  Sims  on 
William  Ellis  'Veston 


BANDS 


POPULAR  ORCHESTRAS 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
State  Concert  Band 
Boston  Concert  Band 

CONDUCTORS 

Alfonso  D'Avino 
Walton  3.  Ives 

William  A.  Barringt on-Sargent 


State  Concert  Orchestra 

City  Concert  Orchestra 

Metropolitan  Concert  Orchest 

County  Concert  Orchestra 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 

CONDUCTORS 

Theodore  L«  Bailey 
Richard  Cosby 
Albert  Holmes 
Chester  A.  Mason 
Alfred  Moore 


ENSEMBLES 
Commonwealth  Trio 
State  Trio 
Commonwealth  String  Quartet 
Commonwealth  Serenade  Orchestra 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  8 


1. 


12  M 


2.30  P.M. 


4  P.M. 


6.30  P.M. 


7.30  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


8  p.;i. 


8  P.M. 


8.15  P.M. 


Parkinan  Bandstand 
Bostan  Common 

German  Home  for  Aged 
West  Roxbury 

Bandstand 
Franklin  Park 

Orient  Heights 
East  Boston 

Everett  Community  Center 
Union  Street 

Ellis  Memorial 

Berkeley  &  Chandler  Sts, 

C^C^C.  Ca.np 
Milton 

Denison  House  Yard 
Tyler  Street 

Fidelia  Hall 
West  Roxbury 

COURTYARD,  BOf^TON 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S.  Ives  conducting 

State  Concert  Orchestra 
Richard  Cosby  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm,  Barringt on-3argent  cond. 

Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

Yiddish  Orchestra 
Charles  Rosen  conducting 

Com/aonwealth  Trio 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conduct, 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason  conducting 

City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moord  conducting 

COMM-ONiyEALTH  SERENADE  ORCH. 
ERNST  HOFFMAIW  CONDUCTING 


12  M 

7  P.M. 
7.15  P.M. 

8  P.M. 
8  P.M. 
3  P.M. 
8  P.M. 
8  P.M. 
8.15  P.M. 


THURSDAY,  JULY  9 

parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Boys  Club 
Roxbury 

Temple  M.E.  Church 
Temple  St,,  Boston 

Baker  Memorial  Churcji 


New  England  Sanatorium 
St  one.- ham 


Comaonivealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

State  Concert  Orchestra 
Richard  Cosby  conducting 

State  Trio 


Metropolitan  Concert  Orch, 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 

Commonwealth  Trio 


Burroughs  Newsboys.  Foundation  Boston  Concert  Orchestra 


10  Soraertjet  St.,  Boston 
Y.M.H.A. 

Soaver  Street,  Roxbury 

Bay  swat  er  Bungalow 
East  Boston 

BROOKLINE  S.iELL 
DEAN  ROAD 


Chester  Mason  conducting 

Yiddish  Orchestra 
Charles  Rosen  conducting 

City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 

BOSTON  CIVIC  ORCHESTRA  &  STATE 
CHO:rJS,   LEON  GOLDIiUN  &  'M . 
ELLIS  V/ESTON  CONDUCTING 


FRIDAY,  JULY  10 


2. 


12  M 


Partcman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 


Boston  Concert  Band 

V/m,  Barrington  Sargent  cond. 


8  P.M. 


6.30  P.M. 


6  P.M. 


American  Legion  Hall 
Char lest own 

McLean  Park 
Bast  Boston 

SATURDAY.  JULY  11 

Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conduct. 

State  Concert  Band 
Walton  3.  Ives  conducting 


State  Concert  Band 
y/alton  S.  Ives  conducting 


SUNDAY.  JULY  12 


2  P.M. 


3  P.M. 


Riverside  Boat  Club 
Memorial  Drive  Cambridge 

MORGAN  MmORIAL 
SHAWUT  AVENUE 


Metropolitan  Concert  Orch, 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 

BOSTON  CIVIC  CHORUS 

G.  ROBERTS  LUNGER  CONDUCTING 


6  P.M. 


Bandstand 
Franklin  Park 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 


6.30  P.M. 


Fallon  Field 
Roslindale 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm»  Barrington- Sargent  cond. 


7.30  P. 11. 


CEOTRAL  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
MIDDLEBORO 


STATE  CHORUS 

-m,  ELLIS  '/ESTON  CONDUCTING 


8  P.M. 


Fidelia  Hall 
West  Roxbury 


State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S.   Ives  conducting 


MONDAY,  JULY  13 


12  M 


2  P.M. 


2  P.M. 


2.30  P.M. 


6.30  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Ccnmon 

Mt .  Pleasant  Home 

301  S.  Huntington  Ave. 

U.S.  Voterans  Hospital 

Bedford 

Boston  Sanatorium 
Mattapan 

Wm.  Amerena  Park 
East  Boston 

Dorchester  House 
7  Gordon  Place 


Coramonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'ixVino  conducting 

State  Concert  Orchestra 
Richard  Cosby  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason  conducting 

State  Concert  Band 
'Valton  S.  Ives  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrington-Sargent  cond, 

Comiuonvrfealth  Trio 


8  P.M. 


K  of  C  Building 
Charlestown 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conduct. 


MOMDAY.   JULY  13  COUT . 


3, 


8  P.M. 


Bates  Hall  Y.M.C.A. 
Huntington  Ave. 


Metropolitan  Concert  Orch, 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 


8.30  P.M. 


Health  Unit 
South  Boston 


TUESDAY,  JULY  14 


State  Trio 


12  M 


3  P.M. 


7.45  P.M. 


8  P  .M, 


8.15  P.M. 


Parkman  Bandstand 
"Bdston  Common 

South  End  House 
48  Rutland  St, 

Williams  Municipal  Bldg, 
South  End 

Cambridge  Hebrew  School 
178  Sim  Street 

BROOKLINE  SHELL 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrington-Sargont  cond. 

State  Concert  Orchestra 
Richard  Cosby  conducting 

City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Mooru  conducting 

Yiddish  Orchestra 
Charlds  Rosen  conducting 

STATS  SYLiPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ERNSr  HOFFMANN  CONDUCTING 


12 


4  P.M. 


6,30  P.ti. 


7.30  P.M. 


WEDNESDAY.  JULY  15 

Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Bandstand 
Franklin  Park 

Orient  Heights 
East  Boston 

C.C.C.  Camp 
Milton 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm,  Barrington- Sargent  cond. 

State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S.  Ives  conducting 

Metropolitan  Concert  Orch, 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 


THIS  SCHEDULE  SUBJECT  TO  REVISION 
Federal  Music  Concerts  Are  Free  To  The  Public 
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WOKKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 


WPA  Orchestra  at  Harvar 


Harry  Ellis  Dickson  Leads  and  Karl  Zeise  Appears 

Soloist 


'Cello 


By  Moses  Smith 

The  playing  of  the  State 
(W  P  A)  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Harry  Ellis  Dickson  in 
Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge,  last 
evening  was  a  source  of  pleasant 
surprise  to  one  who  has  not 
heard  that  organization  in  a 
considerable  period.  Whether  it 
was  because  of  the  exceptional 
resonance  of  the  intimate  San- 
ders Theater,  the  natural  and  ex- 
pected improvement  of  an  or- 
chestra still  in  the  making  or  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Dickson,  who 
was  conducting  in  place  of  the 
incapacitated  Alexander  Thiede, 
the  orchestra's  sonority  had 
taken  on  a  new  luster  at  the 
same  time  that  the  instruments 
were  more  sharply  differentiated 
than  in  the  past,  there  were 
fewer  missed  notes  and  cues,  and 
the  general  level  of  ensemble 
was  much  higher. 

The  best  performance,  all- 
round,  probably  came  at  the 
opening,  in  Chadwick's  "Melpo- 
mene" Overture,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Dickson  exhibited  con- 
siderable authority  and  a  more 
independent  approach  toward 
the  music  than  on  the  rest  of 
the  program — although  the  lat- 
ter observation  is  naturally  not 
readily  substantiated  by  objec- 
tive evidence.  In  the  Prelude 
and  Love-Death  from  "Tristan 
and  Isolde,"  on  the  other  hand, 
although  the  conductor  drew 
from  his  musicians  a  commend- 
able Wagnerian  sonority,  the 
tempos  were  not  well  adjusted; 
perhaps,  even,  not  thoroughly 
thought  out.  In  the  Prelude 
the  acceleration  from  the  slow 
beginning  was  -too  long  post- 
poned, and  then  belatedly  hur- 
ried too  much,  so  that  the  climax 
missed  fare.  In  the  Love-Death 
Mr.  Dickson  was  altogether  too  in- 
sistent on  a  clearly  set  tempo. 

The  same  difficulties,  less, 
marked,  presented  themselves  in 
the  performance  of  the  Brahms 
Second  Symphony.  Here  again 
Mr.  Dickson  was  a  little  too  rigid 
in  maintaining  his  pace.  In  one 
instance,  the  pace  could  not  be 
maintained — that  set  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Allegretto — and 
Mr.  Dickson  did  not  attempt  to 
maintain  it,  fortunately.  The 
last  movement,  incidentally,  was 
taken  at  a  lively  clip,  but  came 
off  well. 

^  Mr.  Dickson's  faults,  it  should 


be  said,  are  refresnmgiy  m  the 
right  direction.  We  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  conductors  who  seek 
so  much  to  "express"  themselves 
and  their  own  ideas  about  the 
music  that  the  music  begins  to 
take  on  an  aspect  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  composer's  insuffi- 
cient but  none-the-less  accurate 
record  of  what  he  wanted.  The 
music-making  at  Mr.  Dickson's 
hands  also  had  a  certain  quality 
of  relaxation,  a  quality  of  lyri- 
cism and  a  regard  for  less-than- 
obvious  values  all  too  rare  in  our 
day.  By  all  means  he  is  a  con- 
ductor to  be  encouraged. 

The  other  number,  Haydn's 
genial  'Cello  Concerto  in  D  ma- 
jor, set  forth  Karl  Zeise  as  the 
soloist.  Mr.  Zeise,  who  was  un- 
questionably having  a  difficult 
time  of  it  on  a  hot,  sticky  evening, 
has  played  better  on  other  occa- 
sions. His  performance  lacked  a 
sufficient  element  of  bravura, 
which  the  concerto  must  have 
for  all  its  geneality.  Nor 
did  his  tone  seem  sufficiently 
broad,  when  breadth  was  wanted. 
In  other  respects,  however,  Mr. 
Zeise's  performance  was  musical 
and  secure;  and  it  was  ably  ac- 
companied by  the  orchestra  un- 
der Mr.  Dickson. 

An  audience  of  about  two  hun- 
dred took  keen  interest  in  the 
proceedings  and  applauded  the 
performers  warmly. 
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SYMPHONIC  ORCHESTRAS 

Commonwealth  Symphony  Orchestra 

State  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Civic  Orchestra 

CONDUCTORS 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Leon  J.  Goldman 
Ernst  Hoffmann 
Alexander  Thiede 


CHORUSES 
State  Chorus 
Boston  Civic  Chorus 

CONDUCTORS 


Solomon  Bruslavsky 
G.  Roberts  Lunger 
A,  Buckingham  Simson. 
ViTilliam  Ellis  V/eston 


BANDS 

ComjTionwealth  Concert  Band 
State  Concert  Band 
Boston  Concert  Band 

COI\fDUCTORS 

Alfonso  D'Avina 
^"^alton  S,  Ives 

William  A.  Barrington-Sargent 


POPULAR  ORCHESTRAS 

Stute  ConC'ort  Orchestra 

City  Concert  Orchestra 

Metropolitan  Concert  Orchestra 

County  Concert  Orchestra 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 

Yiddish  Orchestra 

CONDUCTORS 

Theodore  L.  Bailey 
Richard  Cosby 
Albert  Holmes 
Chester  A.  Mason- 
Alfred  Moore 
Charles  Rosen. 


ENSEMBLES 


Commonwealth  Trio 
State  Trio 
CommonwQC).lth  String  Quartet 
Commonwealth  Serenade  Orchestra 


12  M 

1:30  P»M, 
4:00  P.M. 
6:45  P.M. 
7:30  P.M. 
8:00  P.M. 
8:15  P.M. 


12  M 

7:00  P.M. 
8:00  P.M. 
8:00  P.M. 
8:00  P.M. 
8:00  P.M. 
8:15  P.M. 


12  M 

1:00  P.M. 
1:30  P.M. 


VrEDWSBAY,  JULY  15 

Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Home  for  the  Aged 

650  Concord  Ave.,  Camb, 

Franklin  Park  Bandstand 
Dorchester 

Orient  Heights 
Barnes  Ave.,  Boston 

C.C.C.  Camp 
Milton 

Labor  Lyceum 

453  Broadway,  Chelsea 

Everett  Community  Center 
Union  Street 

THURSDAY.  JULY  I6 

Parkman  Bandstaiid 
Boston  Common 

Boys'  Club 

80  Dudley  St.,  Roxbury 

Baker  Memorial  Chursh 
Uphams  Corner,  Dorchester 

Health  Unit 

22  l^ittier  Street,  Boston 

Bayswater  Bungalow 
Bayswater  St.,  E.  Boston 

St.  Mary's  Hall 
Boston  St.,  S.  Boston 

BROOKLINE  SHELL 
DEAN  ROAD,  BROOKLINE 

FRIDAY.  JULY  17 

Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Long  Island  Hospital 
Boston  Harbor 

North  End  Health  Unit 
41  N.  Margin  Street 
(with  lecture) 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

Commonwealth  Trio 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  A.  Barrington-Sargent  cond. 

State  Concert  Band 

V'alton  S.  Ives  conducting 

Metropolitan  Concert  Orchestra 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 

State  Trio 


Yiddish  Orchestra 
Charles  Rosen,  conducting 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Band 

"IVm,  A.  Barrington-Sargent.  cond, 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason,  conducting 

State  Concert  Orchestra 
Richard  Cosby  conducting 

City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  Bailey  conducting 

COli/MOmTEALTH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
&  BOSTON  CIVIC  CHORUS,  ALEXi^NDER 
THIEDE  &  G.  ROBERTS  LUNGER  COND. 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wra.  A.  Barrington-Sargent  cond, 

State  Concert  Band 

V'alton  S.  Ives,  conducting 

Commonv/ealth  Trio 


FRIDAY.  JULY  17,  cont. 


7:30  P.M. 


6:00  P.M. 


Marine  Park 
South  Boston 


3;  00  P.M. 
6:00  P.M. 
6:30  P.M. 
8:00  P.M. 
8:15  P.M. 


12  M 

2:00  P.M. 
2:30  P.M. 
8:00  P.M. 

8:00  P.M. 

8:00  P.M. 


SATURDAY.  JULY  18 


Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

SUNDAY.  JULY  19 

MORGAN  MEMORi;i 
SMTiUT  AVE.,  BOSTON 

Franklin  Park 
Dorche  ster 

Prado 

Hanover  St. ,  Boston 
Fidelia  Hall 

7  Rockland  St.,  VI,.  Roxbury 

FOGG  MUSEUM  COURTYARD 
HnRVi.RD  UNIVERSITY 

MONDAY.  JULY  20 

Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

U.S.  Veterans  Hospital 
Bedford 

Boston  Sanatorium 

249  River  St. ,  Mattapan 

Hecht  House 

160  American  Legion  Highway 
Dor.   (with  Federal  Theater) 

St,  iidalbert's  Church 
1450  River  St.  H.Park 
(with  Lecture) 

Y.M.C.A. 

City  Square,  Charlestown 
(with  Lecture) 


2. 

Cominonvveal th  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 


State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S,  Ives  conducting 


ST  J. IE  CHORUS 

V^ILLIAM  ELLIS  lYESTON  conducting 

State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S,  Ives  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Band 

V!m,  Barrington- Sargent  cond.. 

Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 


COMMON'.'.^iLTH  SERENADE  ORCHESTRA 
ERNST  HOFFlViANN  CONDUCTING 


Boston  Concert  Band 

V/ra.  Burrington-Sargent  cond. 

State  Concert  Band 
'"alton  S,  Ives  conducting 

Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino.  conducting 

Yiddish  Orchestra 
Charles  Rosen  conducting 


Metropolitan  Concert  Orchestra 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 


State  Trio 


NOTE:     On  Monday,  July  20,  ERNST  HOPFI/iANN  will  give  an 
illustrated  lecture  at  Boston  University  School 
of  Education,  20  Exeter  Street,  at  8:15  P.M.  Mr. 
Hoffmann  will  discuss  the  program  to  bo  given  by 
THE  COi£'iON^"'EALTH  SERENADE  ORCHESTRA  at  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  Tuesday  evening,  July  21st, 


MONDAY.  JULY  20  cont. 


3. 


8:00  F»M. 


8:00  r.Ivl, 


:15  r.H. 


12  M 

2:00  P.M. 

2:00  r.M. 
3:00  P.M. 
7:30  P.M. 
7:45  P.M. 
8:00  P.M. 
8:00  P.M. 

8:15  r.M. 
8:30  P.M. 


12  M 

4:00  P.M. 
7:30  P.M. 


K  of  C  Building 

44  High  St.,  Chcirlostown 

Batos  Hall,  Y.M.C.A. 

316  Huntington  Ave,  Boston 

(with  Lecture) 

St.  Michael's  Church 
113  Ruggles  St.,  Boston 


City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfrod  Moore  conducting 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  Bailey  conducting 


Commonwealth  Tria 
FR/'iNCES  FERRY,  Soprano 


TUESDAY,  JULY  21 


Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Home  for  Aged  Y.'omen 

S.  Huntington  Ave.,  J»P« 

(with  Lecture) 

Cambridge  Home  for  Aged 
650  Concord  Avenue 

South  End  House 

48  Rutland  St.,  Boston 

Marino  Park 
South  Boston 

■'.Villiams  Municipal  Building 
400  Shawmut  Ave.,  Boston 

St.  Thomas'  School  Hall 
10  Jamaica  St. ,  J.  Plain 

Nevins  Memorial  Hall 
Framingham,  Mass. 
(with  Federal  Theater) 

BROOICLINE  SHELL 
DE/\N  ROAD,  BROOKLINE 


CENTRAL  LIBRi'.RY  COURTYARD 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRi.RY 


Commonwealth  Coxicort  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

State  Trio 


Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  i'/xison  conducting 

State  Concert  Orchestra 
Richnrd  Cosby  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Band 

TJm,  A.  Bar rington- Sargent  cond. 

Metropolitan  Concert  Orchestra 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 

City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  Bailey  conducting 


BOSTON  CIVIC  ORCHESTRA, &  STATE 
CH0RU2,  LEON  J.  GOLDMN  &  WILLIAM 
ELLIS  T.'ESTON  CONDUCTING- 

COMOm^EALTH  SERENADE  ORCHESTRA 
ERNST  HOFFI^ANN  CONDUCTING 


TEDNESDAY,  JULY  22 


Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Franklin  Park 
Dorchester 

C.  C.  C.  CAM? 
MILTON 


State  Concert  Band 
'7alton  S.  Ives  conducting 

Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alphonso  D'Avino  conducting 

BOSTON  CIVIC  CHORUS 

G.  ROBERTS  LUNGER  CONDUCTING 


rEDlIESDAY.  JULY  22  cont.. 


4. 


6 5 00  P.M. 

8:00  P.M. 

8:00  P.M. 

8:00  P.M. 
8:15  P.M. 


Fidelia  Hall 

7  Rockland  St.,  IV.  Roxbury 
(with  Lecture) 

Nevins  Memorial  Hall 
Framingham,  Mass, 
(with  Federal  Theater) 

Denison  House  Yard 
93  Tyler  St. ,  Boston 
(with  Lecture) 

House  of  the  Angel  Guardian 
11  Perkins  St.j  J.  Plain 

DORCHESTER  W.NOR 

800  MORTON  ST.,  DORCHESTER 


Metropolitan  Concert  Orchestra 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  Bailey  conducting 


State  Concert  Orchestra 
Richard  Cosby  conducting 


City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 

BOSTON  CIVIC  ORCHESTRA 
LEON  J.  GOLDMi;-.N  CONDUCTING 
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SYljiFHONIC  ORCHESTIU'.S 
Commonwealth  Symphony  Orchestra 
State  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston  Civic  Orchestra 

CONDUCTORS 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Leon  J.  Goldman 
Ernst  HoffiPXinn 
Alexander  Thiode 


CHORUSES 
State  Chorus 
Boston  Civic  Chorus 

CONDUCTORS 


Solomon  Braslavsky 
G,  Roberts  Lunger 
A.  Buckingham  Siinson. 
"lYilliam  Ellis  l/eston 


BANDS 

Commonwealth  Concert  Band 

State  Concert  Band 

Boston  Concert  Band 

CONDUCTORS 

Alfonso  D'Avina 
^Yalton  S.  Ives 

IVilliam  A.  Barrington-Sargent 


POPULi.R  ORCHESTRAS 

Stute  ConC'-^rt  Orchestra 

City  Concert  Orchestra 

Metropolitan  Concert  Orchestra 

County  Concert  Orchestra 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 

Yiddish  Orchestra 

COI'JDUCTORS 

Theodore  L.  Bailey 
Richard  Cosby 
Albert  Holmes 
Chester  A.  l&xson 
Alfred  Moore 
Charles  Rosen. 


ENSELlBLES 


Conunonwealth  Trio 
State  TriQ 
Commonwealth  String  Quartet 
Coinrrionwealth  Serenade  Orchestra 


¥JED>JE3DAY,  JULY  22 


1. 


12  M. 


2  P.M. 


4  P.M. 


7.30  P. III. 


Parlc^an  Bandstand 
Boston  Coinmon 

Convalescent  Home 
Kent  St.,  Brookline 

Franklin  Park 
Dorchester 

C.C.C.  CAI/]P 
MILTON 


State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S,  Ives  conducting 

Yiddish  Orchestra 
Charles  Rosen  conducting 

Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

BOSTON  CIVIC  CHORUS 

G.  ROBERTS  LUNGER  CONDUCTING 


8  p:m* 


P.k. 


8  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


Ellis  Memorial  House 
66  Berkeley  St.,  Boston 

Denison  House  Yard 
Tyler  St.,  Boston 

Nevins  Memorial  Hall 
Framingham 

House  of  Angel  Guardian 
Perkins  St.,  J.  Plain 


Commonwealth  Trio 


State  Concert  Orchestra 
Richard  Cosby  conducting 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting 

City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 


THURSDAY,  JULY  23 


12  M. 

7  P.M. 
7.45  P.M. 

8  P.M. 
8  P.M. 
8  P.M. 
8  P.M. 
8.15  P.M. 


Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Boys'  Club 

Dudley  St.,  Roxbury 

New  England  Sanatorium 
Stoneham 

Health  Unit 

Whittier  St.,  Roxbury 

Bayswater  Bungalow 
Bayswater  St.,  E.  Boston 

Burroughs  Foundation 
Somerset  St.,  Boston 

Y.M.H.A. 

Seaver  St.,  Roxbury 

BROOKLINE  SHELL 
DEAI^  ROAD 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  A.  Barrington-Sargent  con. 

City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 

State  Trio 


Commonwealth  Trio 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason  conducting 

Yiddish  Orchestra 
Charles  Rosen  conducting 

STATE  STMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
HARRY  ELLIS  DiCKSON  CONDUCTING 


ANOTHER  OF  THE  SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRj^TED  INTERPRETIVE  LECTURES  ON  ivIUSIC  BY  DIS- 
TINGUISHED COliPOSERS  AND  SCHOL;iRS  V^LL  BE  PRESENTED  MONDAY  EVENING,  JULY  27 
AT  THE  B.U.  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCLP.TIOK,  29  EXETER  STREET,  AT  8.15  O'CLOCK. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  24 


2 


12  M 


1.30  P.M. 


6.45  P.M. 


7.30  P.H. 


Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Health  Unit 

N.  Margin  ^t,,  Boston 

McLean  Park 
East  Boston 

Marine  Park 
South.  Boston 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

State  Trio 


State  Concert  Band 
V/alton  S.  Ives  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrington-Sargent  cond, 


2  P.M. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  25 

Grafton  State  Hospital 
Grafton 


Commonwealth  Trio 


6  P.M. 


Parlcman  Bandstand 
Boston  Goramon 


Boston  Concert  Band 

''<m.  Barrington-Sargent  cond. 


3  P.M. 


3,30  P.M. 


SUNDAY,  JULY  26 

IviORGiN  MSMORIAL 
SH/ilWT  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

IVIUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 
HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 


BOSTON  CIVIC  CHORUS 

G.  ROBERTS  LUrJGER  CONDUCTING 

C0M,40mYEilLTH  SYIVIPHONY  ORCH. 
ERNST  HOFBIAJIN  CONDUCTING 


6  P.M. 


6.30  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


Franklin  Park 
Dorchester 

Prado 

Hanover  St.,  Boston 
Fidelia  Hall 

Rockland  St.,  W.  Roxhury 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Yifm.  Barrington-Sargent  cond, 

City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 

Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 


12  M. 
2  P.M. 
2  P.M. 


MONDAY,  JULY  27 

Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Mt.  Pleasant  Home 

S.  Huntington  Ave.,  J.  Plain 

U.S.  Veterans  Hospital 
Bedford 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

Metropolitan  Concert  Orchestra 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 

City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 


2  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


Boston  Sanatorium 
River  St.,  Mattapan 

Bates  Hall,  Y.M.C.A. 
Huntington  Ave. ,  Boston 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrington-Sargent  cond, 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason  conducting 


IvDl^AY,  JULY  27,  CONT. 


3. 


8  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


8.15  P.M. 


8,30  P.M. 


Old  Dorchester  Post 
Gallivan  Boulevard. 

K  of  C  Building 

High  St.,  Charlcstown 

Hecht  House 

jimerican  Legion  Hwy.,  Dor. 

St.  Michaelts  Church 
Ruggles  St.,  Boston 

Health  Unit 

133  Dorchester  St.,  Boston 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting 

State  Concert  Band 
"VYalton  S.  Ivos  conducting 

Yiddish  Orchestra 
Charles  Rosen  conducting 

State  Trio 


Commonwealth  Trio 


TUESDAY,  JULY  28 


12  M. 


2  P.M. 


Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

CiJffiRIDffi  HOME  FOR  aG3D 
650  COKCOIiD  ;.VEmJE 


State  Concert  Band 
V'/alton  S#  Ives  conducting 

BOSTON  CVJIG  CHORUS 

SOLOMON  BR^'iSLAVSKY  CONDUCTIIIG 


3,  P.M. 


7,45  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


i.l5  P.M. 


South  End  House 

48  Rutland  St.,  Boston 

Williams  Municipal  Building 
ShaTiOnut  Avenue,  Boston 

Chelsea  Labor  Lyceum 
453  Broadway 

BROOKLINE  SHELL 
DEAK  ROAD 


State  Concert  Orchestra 
Richard  Cosby  conducting 

Metropolitan  Concert  Orchestra 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 

Yiddish  Orchestra 
Charles  Rosen  conducting 

BOSTON  CIVIC  ORCHESTRA  & 
BOSTON  CIVIC  CHORUS,  LEON 
GOLDmN  &  G.  ROBERTS  LUNGER 
CONDUCTING 


8,15  P.M. 


Y.M.C.A. 

City  Square,  Charlestovvn 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 


l/TEDNESDAYg  JULY  29 


12  M. 
4  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
8.15  P.M. 


Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Franklin  Park 
Dorchester 

C.C.C.  Camp 
Milton 

DORCHESTER  FiANOR 

800  MORTON  ST.,  MATTAPAN 


State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S.  Ives  conducting 

Comiuonvirealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D»Avino  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Band 

Yfai,  Barringt on- Sargent  cond. 

BOSTON  CIVIC  ORCHESTRA 
LEON  GOLDMAN  COlTOUCTING 
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OPEI^A 
hOU^E 


FEDEIIAL  MUVIC  PHOJfCT 


if 


L 


AMD 


THUR. 
FRI.    -  -VAT. 

AUG-. 
13  -  (4  -13 


TUE. 

WED. 

EVE. 

AUG. 

11-12 

-7  AT. 

MAT. 

AUG. 

1  5 

POPULAR.  PRICED,    25c  -50c  -  7  5c  {9lUh  TAx) 


900    —    ARTIVT^      —  QOO 

IN   EACH    PKE^E  IN,  TAT  ION 
-  BEAUTIFUL  COVTUME^ 

$YIMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  of  75  MUMCm 


UNDER  THE   PEHVONAL  DIRECTION  OF 
ERN^T  HOFFMANN 

WHO  ENJOYS  WORLD-WIDE  FAME  THROUGH  Ml^  DIRECTION  OP 
THE   BREVLAU  OPERA 


^  AAA  ^ 


Boston  Sees  WPA  Singers  in  Grand  Opera 


By  a  Stafl  Photographei' 


Upper  Left:  Ernst  Hofl'mann,  Conductor  of  WPA  Opera 
Lower  Left:  (Left  to  Right)  Miss  Eva  Brahms  as  Suzuki,  James  H.  Kelly  as  the  Consul,  Miss  Joan  Buth 
as  Madame  Butterfly  and  Midhat  Serbagi  as  Pinkerton 


Federal  Musical  Activities  Attain  Pinnacle 

Ifpper  Right:  A.  Buckingham  Simson,  Oraforlal  Conductor 
Lower  Bight:  Children's  Violin  Class  Conductor  by  WPA 
Upper  Center:  Miss  Joan  Ruth  as  Madame  Butterfly,  Holding  Beverly  Jean  Willia 


COMMENT  FkOM  THE  C/^/T/CS 

ON  PA^'T  CONCERT  PEHFORMANCES  OF 
^^HAN^EL  AND  GRETEL'AND  . 
'MADAME  BUTTERFLY" 

ThG  audience,  which  filled  the  greater  part  of  the 
auditorium  last  evening,  was  plainly  delighted  with  what 
it  heard. 

Warren  Storey  Smith 
BOSTON  POST 


The  concert  performance  of  "Madame  Batter f ly" ... ,,was 
even  more  of  a  success  than  the  presentation  of  "Hansel  and 

Grotol"  in  the  mid ile  of  last  month  .And  at  that,  one 

should  bear  in  mind  that  the  "Hansel  and  Grctel"  interpreta- 
tion was  a  credit  to  conductor  and  orchestra  alike,, there 
was  a  capacity  audience  in  Saddcrs  Theater  and  several  hun- 
dred more  stood  at  the  back  of  the  balcony. .All  were  ex- 
tremely enthusiastic » 

W,  T.  Chase,  Jr. 
BOSTON  HjiRALD 


The  v/hole  performance  was  a  sort  of  prediction  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  V/PA  project  in  the  operatic  ven- 
ture on  which  it  is  presently  to  be  engaged.  •••If  last 

night* 3  presentation  was  a  fair  sample  we  may  look  forward  to 
Boston-produced  opera,    at  low  prices,     that  vdll  bo  really 
worth  v;hilo.  Considering  Boston's  unfortunate  history  in  this 
regard,  I  suppose  that  this  statement  will  be  met  Vi/lth  consid- 
erable scepticism.      To  the  doubters  there  is  a  ready  answer: 
Let    them  attend  tonight's  performance  a-fc  the  Opera  House. 

The  solo  singers  did  some  admirable  work... The  assurance 
of  the  singers  was  as  grateful  to  note  as  that  of  the  orches- 
tra....The  audiences*  loyalty  was  an  overwhelming  tribute  to  ' 
the  performers  and  a  testimony  to  the  keenest  enjoyment. 

Moses  Smith 
BOSTON  TM SCRIPT 


Vft^DMESDAY,  AUGUST  5 


12  M 


4  P.M. 


Z  P.M. 


7 ,10  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


8.15  P.M. 


8.15  P.M. 


Parlcman  Bandstand 
Boston  Coiimon 

Franklin  Park 
Dorchester 

Orient  Heights 
Breed's  S(juare,  E,  B« 

(Lecture) 

C.C.C.  Camp 
Fill  ton 

Fidelia  Hall 

7  Rockland  St.,  West.  P.ox. 

(Lecture) 

Denison  House  Yard 
93  Tyler  St.,  Boston 
(Lecture) 

DORCHESTER  MANOR 
iv'iORTON  ST.,  ii'.TTAPm 

Ebenezer  Baptist  Church 

112  W.  Springfield  St.,  Bos. 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Yfe.  Barrington-Sargent  cond, 

Commonvrealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

State  Concert  Band 

lYalton  S.  Ives,  conducting 


City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 

Metropolitan  Concert  Orch, 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 


Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason  conducting 


STATE  Ca^CERT  ORCHESTRA 
RICH. COSBY  OOI^iDUCTIilG 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  Bailey  conducting 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  6 


12  M. 


7  P.M. 


7.30  P. Mi. 


Parlonan  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Boys'  Club 

80  Dudley- St.,  Roxbury 

H.ouse  of  imgel  Guardian 
Jamaica  Plain 


Commonvrealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  Bailey  conducting 

Commonwealth  Trio 


7.30  P.M. 


8.15  P.M. 


8.15  P.M. 


Health  Unit 

22  Ys'hittier  Street,  Boston 
(Lecture) 

BROOKLIHE  SHELL 
DBAIJ  RD.,  BROOKLIKE 

JEREMIAHE.  BURKE  SCHOOL 
VaSHI^jGTOt^  ST.,  D0RCIE3TER 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrington-Sargent  cond, 


ST.'iTE  CONCERT  Biil'JD 

mi.  BARRINGTON-S/iRGEWT  COilD. 

STATE  SYlviPHOHY  ORCHESTRA 
KiRRY  ELLIS  DiCKSOi]  CONDUCT. 


7.45  P.M. 


Franklin  Square  House 
Boston 


State  Trio 


If  you  v/ould  like  your  friends  to  receive  this  bulletin,  mail  a  post  card 
to  n^iF0RMATI01!  SERVICE,  FEDERi\L  MUSIC  PROJECT,  25  HUHTIIIGTOW  AFE.,  BOSTON 


1 


TI-IURSDAY,  AUGUST  6 


llGwsboys  Foundation 

10  Somerset  St,,  Boston 

108  Soaver  St.,  Roxbury 


City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 

Yiddish  Concert  Orchestra 
Charles  Rosen  conducting 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  7 


12  M, 


1,30  P.M. 


7.30  P.M. 


8.15  P.M. 


Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Korth  End  Health  Unit 

40  llorth  Margin  St.,  Boston 

Marine  Park 
South  Boston 

HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL 
HYDE  PiJlK 


State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S.  Ives  conducting 

State  Trio 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D^Avino  conducting 

BOSTOi]  CIVIC  ORCHESTRjl 
LEOI'I  J.  GOLDM  COIIDUCTIKG 


SATURDAY,  .JJGUST  8 


6  P.M. 


Parlonan  Bandstand 
Boston  Cominon 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Vfa.  Barrington-Sargent  cond* 


SUNDAY,  AUGUST  9 


3  P.M. 


3,30  P.M. 


6  P.IW 


6,30  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


8.15  P.M. 


I/DRG.J]  IffiJiiORIivL 
SiLJj^t/iUT  i.VE.,  BOSTON 

tlUSEUM  OF  REilE  iulTS 
HUl-^TIWGTON  ..VE.,  BOSTON 

Franklin  Park 
Dorchester 

Prado 

Hanover  St.,  North  End 

Fidelia  Hall 

7  Rockland  St.,  Rox. 

(Lecture) 

EOGG  MdSEUM  COURTYARD 
CiUBRlDGE 


BOSTON  CmC  CHORUS 

G.  ROBERTS  LUNGii^R  COMDUCTING 

ST..TE  SYMi^HONY  ORCHESTRA 

H.  JIRY  E.  DICKSON  CjNDUCTING 

Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D*.iVino  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Band 

"iVm.  Barrington-Sargent  cond. 

State  Concert  Band 
li'alton  S.  Ives  conducting 


COMl7lOF:ffii\LTH  3SR3N;J)E  ORCH. 
ERNST  HOfFi/m^  C023DUCTING 


"Hi'iNSEL  Jm  GRETEL" 


BOSTON  OPERjl  HOUSI 
AUGUST  11  -  15 


"M/'J)iu^.iE  BUTTERFLY" 


1  • 


MOaDAY,  AUGUST  10 


12  M. 
2  P.M. 
2  P.M. 
2.30  P.M. 

7  P.M. 

8  P.M. 
8  P.M. 

8.15  P.M. 
8.30  P.M. 

8.30  P.M. 


Parlaaan  Bandstand 
Boston  Cornmon 

Mt.  Pleasant  Home 

301  S.  Huntington  Ave.,  J. P. 

VETERiUvIS  HOSPIT;lL 
BEDFORD,  L'L.3S. 

Sanatorium 

249  River  St.,  Mattapan 

Gove  &  Orleans  Streets 
East  Boston,  Mass. 

K  of  C  Building 

44  High  St.,  Char lest  own 

Bates  Hall 

312  Huntington  .^vc.,  Boston 
(Lecture) 

Brighton  High  School 
IVarren  St.,  Brighton 

Health  Unit 

133  Dorchester  St.,  S.  Boston 
(Lecture) 

St.  Michaels  Churdh 

113  Ruggles  St.,  Roxbury 


State  Concert  Band 
V/alton  S,  Ives  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason  conducting 

BOSTOH  CIVIC  CHORUS 

G.  ROBERTS  LUl^GER  CONDUCTIHG 

City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Band 

V/m.  Barrington-Sargent  cond. 

Metropolitan  Concert  Orch. 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 

State  Concert  Orchestra 
Richard  Cosby  conducting 


State  Concert  Band 
V/alton  S,  Ives  conducting 

State  Trio 


Commonv/oalth  Trio 


TUSSD..Y,  AUGUST  11 


12  M. 


2  P.M. 


3  P.M. 


7.45  P.M. 


8.15  P.M. 


8.30  P.M. 


Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Cambridge  Home  for  Aged 
650  Concord  u^vo,,  Cambridge 

South  End  House 

48  Rutland  St.,  Boston 

'.■Yilliams  J/iunicipal  Building 
400  Shawnut  Ave.,  Boston 

Y.M.C.A. 

City  Square,  Chas'n. 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

State  Concert  Orchestra  " 
Richard  Cosby  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason  conducting 

Metropolitan  Concert  Orchestra 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 

City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 


NEVIWS  hJljL 

COHCORD  ST.,  FFaiiETNGHAM 

BOSTON'S  JUTSTi'J^DIlNiG  MSICiL  SVEI^T 
OPER.;  HjUSE  ..UGUST  11  -  12  -  13  -  14  -  15 


STATE  SYl'iPHONY  ORCHESTR.! 
aLEXjunIDER  THIEDE  CONDUCTING 


VffiDI'ISSDAY,  ..UGUST  12 


12  M 

2.30  P.M. 
4  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
7.45  P.M. 
8. P.M. 

8.15  P.M. 


Parlanan  Bcindst^nd 
Boston  Coinmon 

Hono  for  Aged 

2222  Centre  St.,  '.7.  Rox. 

Frcinklin  Park 
Dorchester 

C.C.C.  Camp 
Hilton 

Stadium 

Savin  Hill,  South  Boston 

Donison  House  Yard 
93  Tyler  St.,  Boston 
(Lecture) 

DORCHESTER  Mx'^NOR 
liORTON  ST.,  MATT/iPivM 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Mra,  Barrington-Sargent  cond. 

Metropolitan  Concert  Orch.. 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 

State  Concert  Band 
IfValton  S.  Ives  conducting 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  Bailey  conducting 

State  Concert  Orchestra 
Richard  Cosby  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason  conducting 


BOSTON  CIVIC  ORCHESTRA 
LEON  J.  GOLDMiUJ  CjNDUCTIHG 


— ««THIS  SCHEDULE  SUBJECT  TO  REVISION  

Federal  Ilusic  Concerts  are  Free  To  the  Public 


THE    FEDERi.L    MUSIC  PROJECT 


Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff  Director 
Lee  Pattison  Assistt^nt  to  the  Director 

William  Haddon  Director  for  the  City  of  Boston 

Sponsored  by  the  Y^orks  Progress  Administration 


SYIiPHONIC  ORCHESTRAS 

Commonwealth  Symphony  Orchestra 

State  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Civic  Orchestra 

CONDUCTORS 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Leon  J.  Goldman 
Ernst  Hoffmann 
Alexander  Thiedet 


CHORUSES 
State  Chorus 
Boston  Civic  Chorus 

CONDUCTORS 


Solomon  Bra  si a v sky 
G.  Roberts  Lunger 
A.  Buckingham  Simsan- 
William  Ellis  "l/eston 


BANDS 

Commonwealth  Concert  Band 

State  Concert  Band 

Boston  Concert  Band 

CONDUCTORS 

Alfonso  D'Avina 
".^Iton  S.  Ives 

"'.Ulliam  A.  Barrington-Sargont 


POPULAR  ORCHESTRAS 
Stc^te  ConC'^rt  Orchestra 
City  Concert  Orchestra 
Metropolitan  Concert  Orchestra 
County  Concert  Orchestra 
Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Yiddish  Orchestra 


COTOCTORS 


Theodore  L,  Bailey 
Richard  Cosby 
Albert  Holmes 
Chester  A.  Mlisoh 
Alfred  Moore 
Charles  Roserc 

ENSEI^LES 
Commonwealth  Trio 
State  Trio 
Commonw^Qilth  String  Quartet 
Commonwealth  Serenade  Orchestra 


L 
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^ESENTATIONS 


WORKS    PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
CITY     OF    BOSTON  PROJECT 


WEEK  OF  AUG.  12,  1936 


1 . 
±1. 


HANSEL  AND 
GRETEL  AS 
WPA  OPERA 


Pleasing  Performance 
Is  Presented  at 
Opera  House^ 

BY  WARREN  STOREY  SMITH 
k  Local  history,  and  more,  was  made 
9|t  the  Boston  Opera  House  last  eve- 
Sning:  when  Humpcrdmck's  "Hansel 
and  Gretel"  was  performed  under  the  { 
auspices  of  the  WPA,  with  tickets 
priced  at  75  cents  and  imder,  en- 
titling the  holder  to  entertainment 
»orth  many  times  that  amount. 


ORCHESTRA  OF  75 

Of  prirpe  impoiiance  in  this  disarin- 
Ingly  innocent  step-cliild  of  the  Wag- 
nerian music-drama,  there  was  an 
orchestra  of  75,  led  by  the  indefatiga- 
ble and  highly  skilful  Ernst  Hoffman, 
the  directing,  moving  and.  animating 
•pirit  In  the  whole  undcrtaliins.  This 
of  itself  was  sufficient  to  put  the  per- 
formance entirely  out  of  the  class  of 
tl,  and  $3  opera  which  we  have  had 
to  put  up  with  wnen  the  real  thing 
■was  not  obtainable. 

And  the  real  thins,  we  must  admit, 
l.s  iipldom  worth  what  in  this  country 
J*  ha»  had  to  co!»t  if  it  wa.s  to  survive 

•  I  all.  In  othf-r  words,  opera  need." 
Home  sort  of  Kub.<!ldy:  and  in  Europe, 
a?  never  before  with  u.i,  that  .subsidy 
ha.^  come  from  the  stale. 

.\q  opera,  of  (.oursc,  can  make  its 
Way  by  virtue  of  the  orchestra  a!oiie, 
however  important  that  elen)ent  may 
b*.  There  mu«t  alio  be  »ingcr«  who  can 

•  ing  and  act;  there  must  be  scenery 
capable  of  producing  some  eort  of 
1tlu.«ion.  The  singers  last  evening,  to 
coov!  to  the  point,  wore  surprisingly 
gorxl:  iurprl.iingly.  becauae  to  a  man- 
or woman— they  were  new  to  their  tasks 
■  nd  edequate  to  them  ae  well. 

The  opera  was  sung  in  V^n^WrM.,  a 
P'i  nt  upon  which  Mr,  Hoffman,  ac- 
c  j'.omed  to  conducting  opera  in  Gnr- 


ni.iny,  where  all  operas  are  sung  in  the 
vernacular,  had  innisted.  Despite  the 
f"  ■  -1  he  orchestra,  due  to  a  mis- 
'  <ig   upon    the    part   of  the 

^  ',  was  peaien  on  a  level  with 

th<  -<  ju.<!  '.e  ln.«;ead  of  in  the  pit,  the 
•  ir.gers  contrived  through  mo«  of  the 
*vening   to   make   their    word*   under-  ' 
•tood.  I 

Got  Word*  AcroM 

I 

Folk  and  fairy  opera  (hat  it  Ih,  df  -  | 
pendmg  largely  upon  oMi^r  than  voi^al 
means  to  r  reat*  iiji  eff'       "Hansel  and 


t;retcl"  needs  most  oT^aTl "  singers  who 
ran  set  the  words  acro.ss  and  make  a 
plaii.-ihle  appearance  upon  the  stage. 
And  that  much  those  of  last  evening 
B'  (  "inplished,  while  being  at  the  same 
time  sufllciently  agreeable  to  hear. 

To  come  to  belated  mention  of  these 
^iserving  individuals,  the  part  of  Han- 
sel was  sung  by  .\f  argucritc  I'ortcr; 
Joan  Ruth  was  the  Gretel;  .lames 
Kelly,  the  Father,  and  Kva  Rrahm.'^, 
the  Mother.  Kxceplii'nally,  allhouKh 
not  u'nprecedenledl\',  the  role  nf  the 
T\"itch  was  sung  by  a  man,  Howard 
Stevens.  Mimi  Kliidoff  was  the  Dew 
Fairy  and  .Vornian  .Vrnold,  somewhat 
portly  for  the  part,  the  Sandman.  The 
34  angels  of  the  second  act,  who  en- 
tered from  the  wings  instead  of  troop- 
ing down  the  usual  golden  stairway, 
were  not  one  of  the  more  satisfactory 
details  of  a  production  that,  on  the 
■whole,  made  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
jippeal  to  the  eye. 

"Hansel  and  Gretel"  Is  no  more  opera 
of  spectacle  than  it  Is  opera  of  song. 
Kathcr  it  is  a  folk-play,  supported  by 
an  orchestral  score  that  is  the  work  of 
genius  plus  a  hi!;h  order  of  craftsman- 
ehip,  and  as  such  it  was  presented  last 
evening  to  the  obvious  enjoyment  ot 
«n  audience  of  JOtlO. 

"Hansel  and  Gretel"  will  be  repeated 
this  evening  and  lumorruw  it  will  be 
•uc.ecdcd  by  ".Madame  Butterfly." 
Kach  ()|)era  will  be  given  three  times 
during  the  present  week. 

MUSIC 

"MADAME  BUTTERFLY"  ) 

"Madame  Buttcrflv."  oncra  in  two  acts 
by  Giacomo  Pucrini.  book  bv  David 
Belasco  and  .Tohn  Luther  Loni.-.  nresenlcd 
m  Enchsh  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  la-it 
evening  bv  (hp  Federal  JVfusie  Proieet. 
i-rnst  Hoffmann  conducted  and  the  cast  was 
as  follows: 

Mad;inic  Butterfly  Norma  Jean  Erdniann 

Pi'^i'.'J?  '   Eva  Brahms 

Pinkertpn   Midhat  .Sei-bairi 

Ka(e  Pinkerton  ;Franees  Perrr 

]^!:'^^K  Norman  Arnold 

iLonni}   James  H.  Kellv 

§"'0   Howard  Stevens 

}  amadori    Donald  Tavlor 

imnerial  Cohimissioner.  .Norman  Geoffrion 

The  performance  of  "Madame 
Butterfly"  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  last  evening  was  a  most  con- 
vmcing  demonstration  of  Ernst  Hoff- 
mann's ability  a^  a  conductor  of 
opera.  Undoubtedly  there  must  have 
been  some  people  who  scoffed  at  the 
idea  of  opera  by  the  Federal  Music 
Project.  Yet  one  is  willing  to  wager 
they  would  have  changed  their 
minds  after  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act.  Certainly  the  2700  or 
more  people  present  gave  every  In- 
dication of  approval.  And  for  once 
quantity  was  in  agreement  with  1 
quality.  Without  either  famous 
names  in  the  cast  or  a  noted  o^ches-^ 
tra  m  the  pit,  Mr.  Hoffmann  went 
ahead  and  led  his  forces  through  ' 
a  moving  and  effective  interpreta-  i 
.  tion.  Perhap.s,  some  may  say,  it  was 
the  very  lack  of  a  "celebrity"  that 
accounted  for  the  appearance  of 
smoothness. 

That  was  not  the  case,  however 
Long  weeks  of  preparation  went  into 
effect  and  the  result  wa.s  decidedly 
pleasant.  This  same  group  gave 
Madame  Butterfly"  in  Cambridge 
in  June,  but  aside  from  that  last 
nights  presentation  was  the  first 
Yet  nobody  had  to  be  prompted,  at 
least  not  as  far  as  an  observer  could 
tell,  the  musicians  did  not  play 
wrong  notes  as  often  as  the  right 
ones,  and  the  artist.s  did  not  .seek 
personally  to  make  a  tremendous 
impression.  Unity,  accuracy,  the 
maintaining  of  correct  proportions 
between  orchestra  and  aololsts,  these 


we^e  thp  Ihings^that  i  epiacedThose  i 
Just  mentioned  faults  so  common 
to  opera  companies.  | 
As  has  already  been  Indicated  the 
j  high  point  of  the  opera  was  the 
I  interpretation  of  the  first  scene  of 
I  the  second   act.      The  orchestra 
played  as  well  as  any  similar  opera 
organization  one  is  likely  to  hear 
these  days  and  Norma  Jean  Erdmann 
sang  the  title  role  with  feeling  and 
taste.    She  made  a  good  Madame 
Butterfly.  The  light,  clear  voice  and 
attractive  figure,  combined  with  a 
definite  *  sense  for  acting,  seemed 
just  suited  to  the  part.  Eva  Brahms 
was  a  pleasant  Suzuki  and  Midhat 
Serbagi  sang  Pinkerton.    James  H. 
Kelly  was  satisfactory,  too,  as  the 
Consul.  Between  the  acts  Dr.  Nicolas 
Sokoloff,  former  conductor  of  the 
Cleveland  orchestra  and  now  na- 
tional administrator  of  the  music 
project,  spoke  of  the  excellent  work 
being  done  by  Mr.  Hoffmann  and 
those  with  him.    "Madame  Butter- 
fly" will  be  repeated  tonight,  ■with 
IJoan  Ruth  in  the  title  role,  and 
'  tomorrow  night,  while  "Hansel  and 
Gretel"  -(vlll  be  giver  at  tne  Satur- 
,  day  matinee.  W.  T.  C,  JR. 

ROLAND  HAYES  AT 
BOSTON  WPA  OPERA 

Roland  Hayes,  the  widely  known 
colored  tenor,  dropped  in  unexpectedly 
at  the  performance  of  "Madame  Butter- 
fly," which  was  presented  by  the  WPA 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  last  night 
before  a  packed  house.  Mr.  Hayes  was 
with  a  party  of  friends  and  told  those 
In  charge  of  the  presentation  that  he 
enjoyed  it  immensely  and  added:  "I- 
think  it's  wonderful."(;^<^/5j^ 


Humperdinck's 
Opera  Heard  In 
WPA  Production 

"Hansel  4nd  Gretel"  As  It  Is 


Acted  And  Sung  Under 
Federal  Auspices 


By  Edwin  F.  Melvin 
A  new  venture  in  popular  opera 
made  its  bow  at  the  Boston  Opera  i 
House  last  evening  ■with  the  first  i 
performance  of  the  WPA  produc- | 
tion  of  "Hansel  and  Gretel."  If 
Moses  Smith,  who  regularly  presides 
In  this  field  of  discussion,  had  been 
present  he  could  have  pronounced 
authoritative  judgment  on  the  quan- 
tity of  the  work  in  detail.    In  his 
absence  on  summer  vacation,  this  de- 
partment will  be  content  to  set  down 
impressions  that  occur  to  an  ob- 
server more  accustomed  to  reflect  on 
dramatic  than  on  musical  arts. 

First  of  all  it  was  apparent  that 
the  audience  had  assembled  to  hear 
and  enjoy  the  music.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions they  arrived  promptly,  lis-  ' 


WORK^  PROGRE^V  ADMINhTRAT  lO  N 

Federal  Music  Project 

MADAME  BUTTERFLY 

THURSDAY   FRIDAY  SATURDAY 

AT  8:1 5  RM 

CHILDREN'^  MATINEE  ^ATUKDAY  at2-.50RM 

HANSEL  AND  GRETEL 


25c   -    50c     -   71>C  HUtTM 


.Boston  am  house 


-/UNG    IN  ENQLI'7l-l 
CAVT    OF  QOO 
-rYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EKN^T   HOFFMANN  CONDUCTOR 

BOX  OFFICE  OPEN  COMMONWEALTH  66  31 


tened  attentively  and  ffemained  until  THear. 


the  final  curtain.  It  is  true  that 
"Hansel  and  Qretel"  is  not  a  long 
opera,  nor  it  is  a  taxing  one  either 
on  singers  or  oil  listeners.  Its  three 
acts,  •with  comfortably  spaced  inter- 
missions, reach  a  conclu.sion  before 
eleven  o'clock,  which  is  an  early  hour 
for  opera,  as  Wagnerian  devotees 
who  have  sat  before  "Die  Meister- 
singer"  can  testify. 

Numerically  the  gathering  was  suf- 
ficient to  fill  the  most  of  the  house, 
yet  enough  seats  were  vacant  to  be 


Since  Hansel,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  a  boy  is  really  a  girl  masquerad- 
ing in  boy's  clothes,  there  is  no 
sound  reason  for  objecting  to  the 
fact  that  the  Witch  last  evening  was 
a  man.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  Witch  was  a  particularly  lively 
old  creature,  capering  about  the 
stage  like  a  spirit  possessed;  but  not 
so  much  could  be  said  for  the  Witch's 
voice.  It  was  more  in  the  musical 
comedy  than  the  operatic  tradition. 
Hansel,   Gretel,   the  father  and 


easily  visible  to  the  casual  eye.  It  j  mother  were  all  sung  with  sufficient 
was  an  audience  generous  but  not  ability.    The  stage  effects,  though 


obstrusively  zealous  in  its  applause, 
reserving  most  of  its  audible  marks 
of  approval  for  the  conclusion  of 
each  of  the  acts  and  marking  the 
second  Intermission,  according  to 
custom,  by  summoning  Ernst  Hoff- 
mann, who  conducted  the  perform- 
ance, onto  the  stage. 

It  was  recognition  that  was  well 
deserved,  for  Mr.  Hoffmann,  who  has 
been  the  prime  mover  in  the  pro- 
duction, has  done  a  highly  credit- 
able job.  He  has  at  his  command  an 
orchestra  of  enviable  size  and  con- 
siderable ability.   It  was  a  band  of 
sufficient  poweir  so  that  particularly! 
in  the  first  of  the  acts  it  tended ! 
to  smother  the  singers.   During  the  ] 
later  part  of  the  evening  this  fault  i 
was  not  so  noticeable,  partly,  it  may  i 
be  suspected,  because  the  lack  of 
balance   had   been   observed  and 
corrected  and  partly  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  music.  ^ 

Though  the  singers  as  a  whole 
have  hardly  the  volume  and  power 
that  might  be  desired  for  operatic 
work,  they  have  obviously  been  well 
rehearsed,  sang  pleasantly,  enun- 
ciated with  a  distinctiveness  that 
made  the  translation  of  the  words 
into  English  well  worth  while,  and 
acted  with  spirit.  It  was  a  little  sur- 
prising at  first  to  hear  a  German 
opera  sung  in  English.  Some  of  the 
translation  was  not  so  fortunate  as 
it  might  have  been.  It  tended  on 
occasion  to  descend  a  little 
casually  into  the  prosaic  and  collo- 
quial. But  for  a  performance  in- 
tended primarily  for  popular  hear- 
ing, the  use  of  English  has  much 
to  commend  it. 

Operatic  stories  in  general  are  not 
particularly  impressive  and  the  nar- 
rative of  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  de- 
rived from  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Its  yarn 
about  the  mischievous  children  who 
were  sent  into  the  woods  to  pick 
strawberries,  fell  into  the  hand  of 
a  witch — who  like  all  witches  was 
wicked — circumvented  the  wiles  of 
the  malevolent  creature  and  pushed 
her  into  the  furnace  that  she  had 
intended  for  them,  serves  mainly  as 
a  framework  for  Humperdinck's 
music.  Particularly  on  the  orches- 
tral side  it  is  music  that  is  good  to 


they  were  not  of  unusual  difficulty, 
were  managed  with  enough  skill  to 
make  them  the  mixture  of  conven- 
tion and  playful  fantasy  that  is 
needed.  They  could  have  been  more 
illusive  but  it  was  not  necessary  that 
they  should.  Gn  the  whole  it  was  a 
pleasant  occasion  even  for  an  eaves- 
dropper on  an  exploring  expedition. 


WEDHESDaY,  august  12 


12  M 

Parkman  bandstand 
Boston  Coirimon 

Boston  Concert  Band 

V/m.  Barrington-Sargent  cond. 

2,30  P.M. 

Home  for  Aged 

2222  Centre  St.,  W.  Rox. 

Metropolitan  Concert  Orch. 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 

4  P.M. 

Franklin  Park 
Dorchester 

State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S.  Ives  conductins! 

7.30  P.M. 

CC.C,  Camp 
Milton 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  Railev  conducting 

7,45  P.M. 

Columbus  Stadium 
Savin  Hill 
Traveling  Theatre 

State  Concert  Orchestra 

R"i  chn rd  Co^bv  cond'iCtirF 

8  P.M. 

Denison  House  Yard 
93  Tyler  St.,  Boston 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason  conducting 

8  P.M. 

Labor  Lyceum 
Broadway,  Chelsea 

Yiddish  Concert  Orchestra 
Charles  Rosen  conducting 

8.15  P.M. 

DOR  CHESTER  MjANOR 
800  MORTOH  ST, 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  13 

BOSTON  CmC  ORCIiESTRii. 
LEOij  GOLDM^I  CaiDUCTIHG 

12  M 

Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

State  Concert  Band 
Y^alton  S,  Ives  conducting 

6  P.M. 

Roxbury  Memorial  High 
Towrsend      Vlfarren  Sts. 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  Bailey  conducting 

7  P.M. 

Boys  Club 

Dudley  St.,  Roxbury 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Maoon  conducting 

7.30  P.M. 

Health  Unit 
V/hittier  3t, 
T  .Gctii  re 

Commonwealth  Trio 

8  P.M. 

Hecht  House 

/onerican  Legion  Highway 

Yiddish  Concert  Orchestra 
Charles  Rosen  conducting 

8  P.M. 

Baysvrater  Bungalow 
Baysv^ater  St.,  E»  Boston 
Lecture 

State  Concert  Orchestra 
Kichard  Cosby  conducting 

8  P.M. 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

Ralston  &  Boston  Sts.,  S.B 

Lecture 

City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 

8.15  P.M. 

Baker  Memorial  Church 
Uphams  Corner,  Dor. 

Metropolitan  Con.  Orch, 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 

FOR  change  of  bill  during  the 
one  -  week  season  of  opera, 
which  is  being  presented  to 
Boston  audiences,  the  Federal  Music 
Project  offered  Puccini's  "Madam 
Butterfly"  last  night  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House,  with  the  following 
cast:  Madam  Butterfly,  Norma 
JeanErdmann;  Suzuki,  Eva  Brahms; 
Lt.  Pinkerton.  Midhat  Serbagi; 
Kate  Pinkerton,  Frances  Perry; 
Priest,  Norman  Arnold;  Consul, 
James  H.  Kelly;  Goro.  Howard  Ste- 
vens: Yamadori.  Donald  Taylor; 
Imperial  Commissioner,  Norman 
Geoffrion.  The  chorus  was  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Boston  Civic 
Chorus  and  the  performance  was 
conducted  by  Ernst  Hoffmann, 

Anyone  who  attended  this,  per- 
formance  with  any  idea  of  look- 
ing down  his  nose  at  the  tech- 
nique of  production  must  have 
come  away  with  a  whole- 
some respect  for  a  noteworthy  ac- 
complishment. Given  a  cast  of  more 
or  less  practiced  singers,  who  are 
inexperienced  in  opera  routine,  a 
conductor  must  be  of  extremely  san- 
guine temperament  If  he  hopes  for 
anything  like  a  coherent  production 
unless  granted  unlimited  funds  and 
unlimited  rehearsals.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Hoffmann  and  the  cast 
that  the  performance  last  night 
compared  favorably  with  those  here- 
tofore witnessed  in  this  city.  There 
v.'ere  incongruities  in,  costuming  and 
in  the  stage  set  for  Act  1,  but  under 
the  circumstances  one  should  not 
be  too  critical. 

Vocally  speaking,  this  opera  was 
superior  to  that  of  "Hansel  and 
Gretel"  which  opened  the  engage- 
ment. Miss  Erdmann  made  an  effec- 
time  Madam  Butterfly.  Her  voice, 
while  not  heroic,  has  a  peculiar 
carrying  quality  which  allows  her 
considerable  freedom  iri  interpreta- 
tion. Her  stage  business  was  accom- 
plished with  a  sure  touch  and  she 
seldom  overplayed.  Last  night  she 
received  a  justly  earned  ovation. 

Miss  Brahms,  while  not  so  sure  of 
herself  histrionically,  nevertheless! 
made  a  very  plausible  Suzuki,  whose' 
voice  carried  well  and  was  often 
richly  hued.  Had  Mr.  Stevens  more 
nearly  mastered  the  art  of  under- 
statement, his  characterization  of 
Goro  would  have  been  improved.  He 
was  much  too  busy  in  the  opening 
act  and  his  voice  was  not  always  of 
sufficient  strength.  To  Mr.  Kelly 
again  fell  the  honors  of  the  evening 
among  the  gentlemen.  His  voice  was 
well  u-sed  and  as  in  "Hansel  and 
Gretel,"  he  appeared  to  be  at  ease 
in  his  role.  Mr.  Kelly  appears  to  be 
operatic  timber.  The  remaining  roles 
were  adequately  taken. 

It  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  Mr. 
Hoffmann  should  attempt  to  refur- 
bish this  opera,  but  his  efforts  in 
this  direction  were  not  too  apparent 
until  the  final  scene  of  Act  3,  when 
he  gave  Butterfly  the  stage  from  ' 
the  moment  when  she  seizes  the 
dagger,  to  the  fall  of  the  curtam. 
This  of  course  pointed  up  a  dra- 
matic moment,  and  while  It  was  at 
variance  with  the  composer's  In- 
tentions, one  could  but  acknowledge 
lt.s  effectiveness.  It  was  evident, 
from  the  applause,  that  the  audienpe 
of  good  4i^e  approvf.d. 

G.  M.  3. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  14 


12  M 

1.30  P.M. 

2  P.M.  . 

7  P.H. 

8  P.i.i. 


Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Health  Unit 
N.  Margin  St, 

Chelsea  Naval  Hospital 

McLean  Park 

Moore  &  Bennington  Sts, 

Marine  Park 
South  Boston 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrington-Sargent  cond, 

Commonwealth  Trio 


State  Trio 

Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino 

State  Concert  Band 
V/alton  S.  Ives  conducting 


8  P.M. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  15 

Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 


Commonvrealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'-^vino  conducting 


LAST  DAY  OF  "HANSEL  Al^D  GRETEL"  Matinee  2.30    "iMDAIvE  BUTTERFLY"  8.15 


3.30  P.M. 


SUNDAY,  AUGUST  16 


MUSEUM  OF  fi:i\!E  ARTS 
HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 


STATE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ALEXANDER  THIEDE  CONDUCTING 


5.30  P.I/l. 


6  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


Broadcast 
Station  WIXAL 

Franklin  Park 
Dorchester 

Fidelia  Hall 

Rockland  St.,  W.  Roxbury 


State  Trio 

Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S,  Ives  conducting 


12  M. 
2  P.M. 
2.30  P.M. 
8  P.M. 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  17 

Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Veterans  Hospital 
Bed  for  d 

Sanatorium 

River  St.,  Mattapan 

St.  Adalbert's  Church 
River  St.,  Hyde  Park 


State  Concert  Band 
lYalton  S.  Ives  conducting 

City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrington-Sargent  cond» 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bai] ey,  cond. 


Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  would  like  to  receive  this  bulletin?  Write 

a  postal  to:  Information  Service,  Federal  Music  Project,  25  Huntington  Ave, 


MOI'IDAY,  AUGUST  17,  cont, 

8  P.M.  Bates  Hall,  YlfCA  Metropolitan  Concert  Orch, 

Huntington  Ave,  Albert  Holmes  conducting 

8  P.M.  City  Square  YHCA  State  Trio 

Charlostown 

8,30  P.M.  St.  Michael's  Church  Commonwealth  Trio 

113  Rugglos  St.,  Roxbury 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  18 


12  M. 

2  P.M. 

3  P.M. 
7,30  P.M. 
7.45  P.M. 

7*45  P.M. 
8.15  P.M. 
8 •IS  P.M. 

8.15  P.M. 


Parlanan  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Home  for  Aged 
Cambridge 

South  End  House 
Rutland  St. 

Marino  Park 
South  Boston 

Ringer  Playground 
Brighton 

(Outdoor  Theater) 

Yifilliams  Building 
Sha\^^r^ut  Avenue 

City  Square  YMCA 
Char lest own 

BROOKLDIE  SHELL 

DEM  ro:j) 


COURTY.'JID 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBR^J^Y 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrington-Saifgont  cond, 

Commonwealth  Trio 


Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason  conducting 

Metropolitan  Concert  Orch, 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 

State  Concert  Orchestra 
R'ithard  Cosby  conducting 


City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  cond. 

BOSTON  CIVIC  QRCHESTR/i  & 
STiJE  CHORUS,  LEON  J.  GOLD- 
Ivi/VK  iiND  WM.  ELLIS  YffiSTON  CON. 

COI'/MOlT/ffiJ.LTH  SERENiiDE  ORCH. 
ERNST  HOFFjvANN  CONDUCTING 


 Tins  SCHEDULE  SUBJECT  TO  REVISION  

Federal  Music  Concerts  are  Free  to  the  Public 


THE    FEDERkL    music  PROJECT 


Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff 
Lee  Pattison 
William  Haddon 

Sponsored  by  the  ^^rks  P 

»  * 

SYJ.1PH0NIC  ORCHESTIC. S 

poimnonwealth  Symphony  Orchestra 

State  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Civic  Orchestra 

CONDUCTORS 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Leon  J.  Goldman 
Ernst  Hoffmann 
Alexander  Thiede 

BANDS 

Commonwealth  Concert  Band 

State  Concert  Band 

Boston  Concert  Band 

CONDUCTORS 

Alfonso  D'Avina 
IValton  S.  Ives 

IVilliam  A.  Barrington-Sargent 


Di  rector 

Assistant  to  the  Director 
Director  for  the  City  of  Boston 
gress  Administration 

* 

CHORUSES 
State  Chorus 
Boston  Civic  Chorus 

CONDUCTORS 

Solomon  Braslavsky 
G.  Roberts  Lunger 
A.  Buckingham  Simson, 
IVilliam  Ellis  '..'eston 

FQFUU.R  ORCHESTRAS 
Stt^te  Concert  Orchestra 
City  Concert  Orchestra 
Metropolitan  Concert  Orchestra 
County  Concert  Orchestra 
Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Yiddish  Orchestra 
COTOCTORS 


Theodore  L.  Bailey 
Richard  Cosby 
Albert  Holmes 
Chester  A.  Mason 
Alfred  Mooro 
Charles  Rosen. 

ENSELSLES 
Comj.aonwealth  Trio 
State  Tria 
CommonwQt^lth  String  Quartet 
Cojnmonwealth  Serenade  Orchestra 


/ 


f 


FEDERAL  MUSIC 


PRESENTATIONS 


WORKS     PROORESS  ADMINISTRATION 
CITY    OF    BOSTON  PROJECT 


WEEK   OF  AUCi.  26,  1936 


; 


THE    FEDERAL    I/IUSIC  PROJECT 


Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff 
Lcc  Pattison 
William  Haddon 


Director 

Assistant  to  tho  Director 
Director  for  the  City  of  Boston 

Sponsored  by  tho  Vforka  Progress  Administration 


SYI'jPHONIC  ORCHESXR.VS 


Commonwealth  Symphony  Orohostra 
State  Symphony  Orchi>rfcr» 

Boston  Civic  Orchestra 

COI\[DUCTORS 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Loon  J«  Goldman 
Ernst  Hoffmann 
j'iloxandcr  Thiado 

b;j]ds 

Commonwealth  Concert  Band 

State  Concort  Band 

Boston  Concert  Band 

CONDUCTCRS 

Alfonso  D^iVvino 
Walton  S»  Ives 

Y/illiam  A«  Barrington-Sargont 


CHORUSES 
State  Chorus 
Boston  Civic  Chorus 

CONDUCTORS 

Solomon  Braslavsky 
G#  Roberts  Lmgcr 
A,  Buckingham  Simson 
1/Villiam  Ellis  Vfoston 

PQFUI^'J^  ORCHBSTKIS 

State  Concert  Orchestra 

City  Concort  Orchestra 

Metropolitan  Concert  Orchestra 

County  Concert  Orchestra 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 

Yiddish  Orchestra 

CO^JDUCTORS 
Theodore  L«  Bailey 
Richard  Cosby 
Albert  Holmes 
Chester  A»  Mason 
Alfred  Moore 
Charles  Rosen 


EHSEISLES 
CommonViTealth  Trio 
State  Trio 


Commonwealth  String  Quartet 
Commonwealth  Serenade  Orchestra 


Wednesday,  Aug;ust  26 


12  M 

r 

2.30  P.M. 
3  P.M. 
7 .30  P.M. 
7.45  P.M. 
8.15  P.k, 


Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Common 

Columbus  Stadium 
Savin  Hill,  Dorchester 

Prendergast  Preventorium 
Mattapan 

C.C.C.  Camp 
Milton 

Columbus  Stadium 
Savin  Hill,  Dorchester 

DORCHESTER  l.iANOR 
MORTON  STREET 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S.  Ives  conducting 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L,  Bailey  cond. 

City  Concert  Oi'chestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 

State  Concert  Band 
Vfelton  S.  Ives  conducting 

BOSTON  CIVIC  ORCHESTRA 
SOLOMON  G.  BRASL4VSKY  CON. 


2  P.M. 


2.30  P.M. 


7  P.M. 


7.30  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


8.15  P.M. 


8.15  P.M. 


Thn.rs^^ay,  August  27 

Melrose  Recreation  Festival 
Melro  se 

Home  for  Aged 

Queen  St,^  Dorchester 

Boys  Club 

Dualcy  St.,  Roxburjr 

Health  Unit 

22  VJii.  i  c'.er  St, 

(Lccr-jr-:) 

Bav  s'.v.ler  Biongalovr 

Bayv,         Sto^  East  Boston 

(Lee  :u:-e) 

-St ,  Mut  y^  s  llall 

RaJ  L',-on      Boston  Sts. 

(LeoLui  o} 

JjLlJrjvn/:H  E«  BURKE  SCHOOL 

washi::gtc^;  st.,  dorci^ester 

BROCXLINE  SiiELL 
DEAN  icOilD 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Yfmo  Barrington-Sargent  con. 

Yiddish  Concert  Orchestra 
Charles  Rosen  conducting 

Ciby  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Moore  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason  conducting 


Metropolitan  Concert  Orch. 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  Lo  Bailey  cond, 

STATE  SYi£liO:^Y  ORCHESTRA 
ALEAi^-Ix^ER  THitDE  OO;^ DUCTING 

BOSTON  CIVIC  ORCiiESTRA 
SOLOMON  G.  BPJ.3L.JV3KY  COND. 


Operas  to  be  presented  during  September  by  the  Federal  iviusic  Project: 
"The  Flying  Dutchman''-  Y^a-ner         "Hansel  and  Gretel"  -  ilumperdinck  ^ 
"MadLe  Butterfly"  -  Puccini  "Die  Toten  Augen"  ^The  Unsoeing  ^ycs) 

"Mamselle  Figaro"  -  Paul  Hastings  Allen  dti.lbert 


Friday^  August  28 


1.30  P.M. 
6,30  P.M. 
7,30  P.M. 


Health  Unit 
N.  Margin  St. 

Marine  Park 
South  Boston 

State  Hospital 
River  St.,  Mattapan 
(With  Drama) 


Comrnonv^ealth  Trio 


State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S,  Ives  conducting 

State  Trio 


Sunday^  August  50 


3  P.M. 


3,30  P.M. 


SIL'iWwIUT  AVEI-IUE 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  /JITS 
HUNTINGTON  aVENUE 


staTE  chorus 

VaLLIAl^  ELLIS  YfESTOK  CONDUCT. 

STATE  SYJ^EONY  ORCHESTll/i. 
ALEX/J^DER  THIEDB  CONDUCTING 


6  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


Franklin  Park 
Dorchester 

Fidelia  Hall 
Rockland  St.,  Roxbury 
(Lecture) 


Coiranonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  ©'Avino  conducting 

State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S,  Ives  conducting 


Monday,  jvugust  51 


12  M. 


2  P.M. 


2,50  P.M. 


7.50  P.M. 


Parkman  Bandstand 
Boston  Coinmon 

Bedford  Hospital 
Bedford 

State  Hospital 
Rivor  St.,  Muttapan 

St.  Adalbert's  Hall 
River  St,,  Hyde  Park 
(Lecture ) 


State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S,  Ives  conducting 

City  Concert  Band 

Wm#  Barrington-Sargent  cond, 

City  Concert  Orchestra 
Alfred  Mooro  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason  conducting 


8  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


St,  Michaels  Church 
Ruggles  St.,  Roxbury 

Carolina  Playground 
Jamaica  Plain 
(Travelling  Theatre) 

Bates  Hall,  Y.M.C.A. 

Huntington  Avenue 
(Lecture ) 

City  Square  Y.M.C.A. 
Charlcstov/n 


St  rite  Trio 


State  Concert  Orchestra 
Richard  Cosby  conducting 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L,  Bailey  conducting 


Metropolitan  Concert  Orchestra 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 


« >  i 


Tuesday,  September  1 


7.45  P.M. 
8.15  P.M. 


Willityns  Municipal  Building 
Shawmut  Avenue 

BROOKLINE  SHELL 
mi^  RO;J) 


Boston  Concert  Orchestra 
Chester  Mason  conducting 

STATE  CONCERT  BJJ^D 
Wi'iLTOW  S.  IVES  CONDUCTING 


Yfcdnesday^  September  2 


2  P.M. 


8.15  P.M. 


State  Hospital 
Morton  St.,  Mattapan 

E3PL.'iNAi)2  SHELL 

EMBaNDj5ENT  ROiiD 


State  Trio 


STATE  SYI^fi^HONY  ORCHESTRA.  AND 
BOSTON  CIVIC  CHORUS,  iXEM. 
DER  THIEDE  CONDUCTING 


THIS  SCHEDULE  SUBJECT  TO  REVISION 


Wednesday  evenings  throughout  September  —  Esplanade  Shell  —  popular 

symphonic  and  choral  programs. 


-.1  postal  card  addressed  to  "Information  Service,  Federal  Music  Project, 
25  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston"  will  bring  you  this  bulletin  in  the  nail. 


FEDEKAL  MUSIC 
PRESENTATIONS 


CITY  OF  BOSTON  POECT 


WEEKOF^EPT.  2, 1936 


WORK^  PIOGkE^^  ADMINISTRATION 


September  2,  1936 


Dear  Friend: 


The  Federal  Ilusic  i-'roject  of  Boston  is  pleased 


to  announce  a  reor(';anization  of  the  orchestras  under  its 
supervision.    This  nei7  setup  v/ill  enlarge  the  scope  of  our 
project,  it  -i^rill  place  musicians  in  the  particular  field  to 
which  they  are  best  suited,  and  will  present  not  only  sym- 
phonic vrorks  but  good  music  of  the  popular  variety  to  new 
audiences. 


are  novY  preparing  for  the  fall  and  vdnter  season.  Vie  trust  that 
they  v:ill  add  to  your  enjoyment. 


On  the  page  following  are  listed  the  units  which 


Very  truly  yours. 


Dli^CTOR 


THE  1 12th  CONCERT 

IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

ON  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  30, 1936 
AT  THREE-THIRTY,  IN  THE  GARDEN  COURT 

STATE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ALEXANDER  THIEDE,  Conductor 


A  PROGRAM  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF 
JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 

Two  Choral  Preludes  from  "The  Little  Organ  Book" 
(Transcribed  for  string  orchestra  by  Westen  L.  Braunen) 

I.    Jesu,  Maine  Freude 
2.    Jesu,  in  Dir  ist  Freude 

Overture  Suite  in  D  major 

Overture  Gavotte  II 

Air  Bouree 
Gavotte  I  Gigue 

Fantasy  and  Fugue  in  G  minor 

(Transcribed  for  orchestra  by  William  Hoag) 


Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor 

(Transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Joseph  Zizza) 


No  fugue  has  an  artistic  raison  d'etre  nr.erely  in  being  a  fugue. 
In  an  epoch  where  a  highly  fornnal  art  was  the  only  art  and 
v/here  to  be  a  composer  at  all,  complete  mastery  of  the  formal 
requirements  in  vogue  was  taken  for  granted,  there  could  be 
no  virtue  In  craftsmanship  alone.  Our  admiration  for  Bach 
would  be  friendlier  and  warmer  if  we  took  more  note  of  what 
he  said  and  less  of  how  he  said  it. 

The  two  chorale  preludes,  Jesu  melne  Freude  and  Jesu  In  DIr 

isi  Freude,  are  excellent  examples  of  the  serenely  glowing  con- 
fidence with  which  Bach  always  treats  the  idea  of  Christian  joy. 
They  are  taken  from  the  "Little  Organ  Book"  which  Bach  wrote 
In  Weimar.  (Chorale  preludes  are  variations  based  on  the  state- 
ment of  chorale  tunes.) 

It  is  impossible  to  find  In  these  preludes  that  fanatic  devotion 
to  the  external  details  of  religion  which  so  often  makes  the  wor- 
shipper more  valuable  in  Heaven  than  on  earth.  Bach's  religious 
feeling  was  deep  and  fundamental  but  it  v/as  not  puritanical. 
The  objection  of  the  church  elders  at  Arnstadt  that  he  spent 
his  time  during  sermons  not  In  the  choir  but  the  neighboring 
wineshop  throws  light  on  the  man  that  could  write  these  full- 
blooded  chorale  preludes. 

The  Overture  Suites  (composed  at  Coethen)  are  works  modeled 
vaguely  after  the  French  Overture  invented  by  Lull!  and  de- 
veloped by  his  successors.  The  overture  of  Lull!  consisted  es- 
sentially of  one  slow  movement  follov/ed  by  a  brilliant  fugued 
movement  or  a  canzone,  but  Lulli's  successors  added  several 
short  dance  movements  and  Bach  followed  their  example.  The 
Suite  in  D  is  his  finest  work  in  this  style. 

The  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor  was  probably  composed  in 
Weimar.  One  of  the  most  popular  as  well  as  one  of  the  great- 
est organ  works,  it  needs  no  introduction. 

The  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor  Is  the  most  brilliant  organ 
composition  of  Bach's  Arnstadt  period.  He  was  still  in  his  early 
twenties.  The  excellent  orchestral  arrangement  on  today's  pro- 
gram was  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Zizza,  the  librarian  of  the  Civic 
Orchestra. 

Richard  Valente. 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  WORKS 
DR  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF 
LEE  PATTISON 
WILLIAM  HADDON 


PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Director  of  the  Federal  Music  Project 
Assistant  to  the  Director 
Director,  City  of  Bostor^ 


'■■■■*%t  ■■ 


.4   /  ■• 


/ 


THE  PEDBEAL  MUSIC  PROJECT 
Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff  Director 

Lee  Pattison  Assistant  to  the  Director 

William  Haddon  Director  for  the  City  of  Boston 

Sponsored  by  the  Works  Progress  Administ ration 


STOHONIC  ORCHESTPAS 


CHORUSES 


Commonwealth  Symphony  Orchestra 
State  Symphony  Orchestrrt 
Boston  Civic  Orchestra 

CONDUCTORS 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Ernst  Hoffmann 
Alexander  Thiede 


CIIAI.CBER  ORCHESTRA 
The  Little  Symphony 

CONDUCTOR 
Perd.  Passnacht 

BANDS 

Commonwealth  Concert  BaJid 
State  Concert  Band 
Boston  Concert  Bp.nd 

CONDUCTORS 

Alfonso  D'Avino 
■Walton  S.  Ives 

Williajn  A.  Barrin^rton-Sar ?cent 


State  Chorus 
5o;-ton  Civic  Chorus 
Spiritual  Sin^jers 

COIIDUCTORS 

Solomon  Braslavsky 
Go  Rocerts  Lunger 
A.  Buckingham  Simson 
Williiun  Ellis  Weston 

POPULiiR  ORCHESTRAS 

Symphonic  Swing  Orchestra 
Commonwealth  Women's  Orchestra 
Co-cinty  Concert  Orchestra 

COICDUCTQRS 
Al  Starita 
Theodore  L,  Bailey 

SNSEiaLES 
State  Trio 

Porum  String  Q,"'.aartet 
Hospital  Unit  #1 
Hospital  Unit  #2 


TI-IEaTPJS  ORCI-iESTRAS 


L^TIT 

COISUCTOR 

#1 

Albert  M.  Kanric 

#2 

William  Dolan 

#3 

Richard  A.  Cosby 

#4 

Albert  S.  Holmes 

#5 

Chester  Mason 

#6 

Charles  Rosen 

DO    YOU     KNOW  THAT- 


The  one  act  opera,  "Mam^  sclle 
Figaro",  v/hich  is  to  be  pcrforjnod 
along  v/ith  the  "Flying  Dutchman", 
"The  Unseeing  Ijycs",  "Madame  Butter- 
fly" and  Hansel  and  Grotcl"  during 
Opera  Week  this  month,  is  the  irork 
of  a  Boston  man,  llr,  Paul  Hastings 
Allen*    I5r.  Allen  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  and  the  v/innor  of  many  music- 
al honors,  including  the  Paderewslci 
prize  for  a  symphony.    He  is  the 
only  American  composer  to  have  an 
opera  published  by  Pdcordi,  the 
famous  Italian  firm  which  also  pub- 
lished Puccini*  s  vvorks* 

All  concerts  of  the  Symphonic- 
Siving  Orchestra  v;ill  bo  conducted 
by  Al  Starita  \\rus  Iccidor  of  the 
famous  London  Kit-Kat  Club  orches- 
tra for  many  ycc.ro. 

One  hundred  and  forty  one  Sympho- 
ny and  Concert  Orchestras,  77  bands, 
81  popular  orchestras  rjid  38  choruses 
have  brought  their  efforts  to  the 
great  rusic  loving  public  in  the 
United  States. 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  the  great 
and  awesome  composer  who  is  snobbish- 
ly supposed  to  be  onjo^-rxblo  to  the 
highbrow  few  has  turned  out  to  be 
the  favorite  of  our  largest  audii^n- 
cos. 

From  January  1  to  July  1,  20 
million  persons  throughout  the 
country  have  attended  concerts 
and  performances  sponsored  by  the 
W.P.A.  Federal  Music  Project, 

Opera  is  not  the  only  acccm.- 
plishment  of  the  music  project, 
^■^inothcr  ma.ier  achiever.ent  will  be 
the  perform.ance  on  October  14  and 
15,  in  Jordan  Hall  of  Cesar  Franc k' s 
Beatitudes*     This  tremendous  ora- 
torio is  one  of  the  chief  contri- 
butions of  the  19th  century  to 
music.     The  Federal  ilusic  Project 
performance  v.'ill  be  the  first  in 
..ostr^n  ii''  -"^O  years. 

Next  week  mil  viritncss  the 
creation  of  two  ne^'^  groups  organi- 
zed from  musicians  already  on  the 
Music  Project;  a  Y/omen' s  S^/mphony 
OrchestrL.  conducted  by  a  woman 
and  the  Chamber  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Ferdinand  Fassnacht* 


2.30  P.H, 


8  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


8.15  P.M. 


State  ijospital 
Mattapan 

Barry  Playground 
Charlestown 
(Travelling  Theatre) 

Ellis  Memorial 
66  Berkeley  St. 

ESPLA1^IADE  SHELL 
EivSMEMEJJT  ROM) 
CKARLi'S  RIVER 


State  Trio 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  A.  Barrington-Sargent 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conduct, 

STATS  SYi'lPHOWY  ORCIIEoTR/.  & 
BOSTON  CIVIC  CHORUS,  /iLEX* 
MVDER  THIEDE  &  G.  ROBERTS 
LUNGER  CONDUCTING: 


8,15  P.M. 


DORCHESTER  yMOR 
ilORTON  STREET 


COi'./Q..OWl^Euf.LTH  COllCERT  Bi'J\^D 
;j.FOMSO  D'AVINO  CONDUCTING 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5 

8.15  P.M.  BROCXLINS  SHELL  COMiMVEALTH  CONCERT  BAND 

DE.'iN  RO..D  ;J:^0NS0  D'AVINO  CONDUCTING 

8.15  P.M.  JERElCi'LH  E.  BURKE  SCHOOL      STATE  CONCERT  B^M) 

\¥iiSHINGTON  ST.,  DORCHESTER  Vif/XTON  3.  IVES  CONDUCTING 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4 


8  P.M. 


Goodwill  Park 
Holliston 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 


SUNDAY,  S-^PTEMBER  6 


2.30  P.M. 


7.30  P.M. 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  i>l{TS 
HiJNTINGTd^  .ATENUS 

Fidelia  Hall 


STATE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRii 
^YLEX-VNDER  THIEDE  CONDUCT. 

Boston  Concert  Band 


7  Rockland  St»,  liY.  Roxbuiy  V/m.  Barrington-Sargent  con« 
(Lecture) 


8  P.M. 
8.15  P.M. 
8.15  P.M. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTE:SER  9 

K  of  C  Building 

High  St.,  Charlestovm 

DORCHESTER  i/ANOR 
MORTON  STR:uET 


Boston  Concert  Band 

VJm.  Barrington-Sargent  con, 

STATE  Cl?''"E'-.T  E/a© 
W.iTON  S.  IV:S  CONDUCTING 


STATE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 
.LLEAi\NDER  THIEDE  CONDUCT. 


ESPLAN;J)E  SHELL 
ElVfflANIQiENT  R0j\D 
CEiUxLES  RIVER 

David  Blair  McCloskey  will  be  guest  soloist  at  the  Esplanade  Shell  concert 

V/ednesday,  September  9. 


Thursday^  Seotem"ber  10 


2.30  P.M. 


8  P.M. 


8,15  P.M. 


8,30  P.M. 


L  Street  Bath  House 
South  Boston 

Health  Unit 

22  Whittier  St. 

(Lecture) 

JEEEMIAH  E.  BURKE  SCHOOL 
WASHING-TON  ST.,  DOPwCHESTER 


Holyoke  Street 
South  End 

■  (Outdoor  Concert) 

KfThiede  Leads  Outdoor  Concert 

P^he  State  {W  P  A)  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, led  by  Alexander  Thiede, 
gave  a  concert  last  evening  at  the 
Esplanade   Shell   by   the  Charles 

Sid%oyldtL^pSor^^^  THIS  SCHEDULE  SUBJECT  TO  BEVISIOII 

Mendelssohn  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  Overture,  Bach's  Toccata 
and  Fugue  in  D  minor  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  "Scheherazade."  In  ad- 
dition, David  Blair  McCloskey,  Bos- 
ton baritone,  sang  with  the  orches- 
tra Wagner's  "Traeume"  and  the 
arioso  from  "Benvenuto"  by  Diaz. 

The  concerts  will  be  given  on  suc- 
cessive Wp^^npsf^^v  evenings  as  long 
as  " 


State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S.  Ives  conducting 

State  Trio 


BOSTON  CIVIC  ORCHESTRA 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON  COND. 

CoTonty  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  cond. 


ssive  Wp^^npsf^^v  evenings  as  long 
the  weather  rehi^^f^^blj^^ 


NOTICE 

Pollowing  this  edition,   "EEDERAL  MUSIC  PRESENTATIONS" 
will  he  issued  every  Eriday,  and  will  cover  a  Saturday 
to  Satxirday  period. 


J 


L  M 


PRESENTATIONS 


CITY  OF  BOSTON  PROJECT 
WORKS  PROGKESS  ADMINISTRATION 


*«»M|tMllll«Mll*MllliniMtl»*(«MI«M»««w«Mtll|lll**il>«lttl»*«*t 


WEEK  OF  OCT.  3.   19  36 


THE  FEDERAL  MUSIC  PROJECT 


Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff 
Lee  Pattison 
Williajn  Haddon 


Director 

Assistant  to  the  Director 
Director  for  the  City  of  Soston 


Sponsored  "by  the  V/orks  Progress  Administration 


SYi'THONIC  0RCHSSTR.13 


CHORUSES 


Comrnon'.vcrlth  Syrmohony  Orchestra 
State  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston  Civic  Chonis 
Commonn'ealth  Wcnen's  Orchestra 

COirPUCTORS 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Alexander  Thiede 


State  Chonas- . . 
Boston  Civic  Chonis 
Spiritual  Sinf-rcrs 


CONDUCTORS 

Solcnon  Braslavsky 
G-.  Roberts  Lunger 
A.  Buckingham  Sims on 
William  Ellis  T/eston 


CHi\I'/IBER  OflCHESTRA 

The  Little  Sy:.-iphony 
COKDI  C;^OR 
Perdinanl  Fassnacht 


POPULAR  ORCHESTRAS 

Symphonic-Swing  Orchestra 
Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
Co\mty  Concert  Orchestra 
Old  Timers'  Orchestra 


B.\i::DS 


COmTCTORS 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
State  Concert  Band 
Boston  Concert  3rnd 


Al  Starita 
Theodore  L,  Bailey 
Frank  Miller 
Aloert  S.  Holmes 


CONDUCTORS 


Ej^SEMBL£S 


Alfonso  D'Avino 
Walton  S.  Ives 

William  A.  Barrinrton-Sarrent 


State  T^-io 

Forum  String  Quartet 
Enccrfi"blc  #1 
21n'jcm^lc  -ir?. 
EnsemlDle  #3 
TH^TRE  ORCHESTRAS 


UlTIT 

COrTDUCTOR 

#1 

Albert  M.  Kanrich 

#2 

William  Do Ian 

Richard  A.  Cosby 

George  Kellie 

Chester  Mason 

^r^6 

Charles  Rosen 

1,612,826  PERSONS 
HEARD  WPA  MUSIC 


ederal  Project,  Consisting  of 
1,256  Concerts,  Closed  Its 
Outdoor  Season  Sunday. 


DANCES    DREW  1,024,150 

All  Musical  Performances  Free 
With  Exception  of  One  Given 
in  Madison  Square  Garden. 


The  WPA  Federal  Music  Project 
yesterday  announced  that  the  out- 
door concert  season  which  terml- 
nated  on  Sunday  attracted  com-  ' 
bined  audiences  totaling  1,612,826  \ 
persons  who  attended  a  total  of 
1,256  musical  performances  in  city 
parks  and  playgrounds.  The  con- 
certs were  given  by  twenty-three 
instrumental  units  of  the  project. 

Statistics  disclosed  that  the  pres- 
ent audience  total  represents  an 
average  attendance  at  each  per- 
formance of  1,305,  in  contrast  to 
last  year's  average  of  1,248  per  con- 
cert for  1,397  concerts  during  the 
corresponding  months  of  June,  July, 
August  and  September.  Last  Sum- 
mer's performances  drew  assem- 
blages of  1,744,643.  The  project 
this  year  gave  141  fewer  perform- 
i  ances  during  the  Summer  months. 

The  announcement  revealed  that 
[  for  the  second  successive  year  free 
public  dancing  to  music  supplied  by 
dance  orchestras  of  the  project  at- 
tracted the  largest  combined  audi- 
ences, 1,024,150  having  attended  181 
dances  in  nine  locations  throughout 
Greater  New  York.  Three  dance 
orchestras  supplied  music  for  these 
affairs,  which  were  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  Department  of  Parks. 

All  the  concert  were  free  with  , 
the  exception  of  one  gigantic  con- 
cert which  was  given  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  in  which  285  mu- 
sicians participated  under  the  di- 
rection of  Erno  Rapee. 

Among  the  conductors  who  ap- 
peared with  WPA  orchestral  units 
during  the  Summer  performances  • 
was  Dr.  Felix  M.  Gatz,  who  for  ten  .' 
years  was  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra's  Bruck- 
ner Cycle. 

The  announcement  also  revealed 
that  detailed  plans  concerning  the 
proposed  series  of  indoor  paid  ad- 
mission symphony  concerts  will  be 
made  public  shortly.  The  present 
plans  of  the  project  call  for  no  free 
symphony  concerta  by  WPA  or- 
chestra during  the  Indoor  season, 
but  two  series  of  paid  admission 
symphony  concerts,  scaled  at  55 
cents  top,  are  contemplated.  One 
series  is  Hchcduied  for  Manhattan 
and  one  for  Brooklyn. 
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Th^  Federal  Music  Project  Will  Present  THE  BEATITUDES 
at  Jordan  Hall,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  Oct- 
ober 14  and  15. 


Sponsored  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
Federal  Music  Project 


Note  on  "The^ 
Beatitudes,'' 
Epic-Oratqrio 

Genesis  of  Franckian  Score 
That  Comes  but  Rarely  to 
Performance  Here 


"The  Beatitudes,"  by  Cesar  Franck, 
which  will  be  performed  by  the 
WPA  music  project  tonight  and  to- 
morrow night  at  Jordan  Hall,  has 
not  been  given  in  Boston  in  many 
years.  The  rarity  of  presentations 
of  a  work  that  Vincent  d'lndy  treats 
(in  his  "Life"  oT  Franck)  as  Franck's 
masterpiece,  is  due  partly  to  the 
scarcity  of  full  scores  and  the  heavy 
copyright  on  their  use,  and  partly 
to  the  demands  of  the  score  itself 
in  the  way  of  orchestra,  chorus,  solo- 
ists and  rehearsing. 

It  is  a  long  work,  but  there  is 
assurance  from  WPA  that  nothing 
essential  will  be  cut  in  the  two  im- 
pending performances.  In  style  the 
music  represents  Franck  most  char- 
acteristically, for  it  alternates  fre- 
quently between  a  close-knit  chro- 
maticism and  a  vigorous,  expansive 
I  utterance  in  the  romantic  tradition. 
I  The  composition  is  usually  called 
an  oratorio,  but  d'lndy  refers  to  it  as 
an  epic,  giving,  In  his  "Life,"  a  long 
justification  for  his  employment  of 
that  word.  At  any  rate,  with  the 
score  asking  for  a  symphonic  or- 
chestra, double  chorus  and  numer- 
ous soloists,  "The  Beatitudes"  may 
be  said  to  be  in  the  oratorio  line. 

The  work  is  divided  into  a  Pro- 
logue and  eight  parts  or  cantos — to 
accept  dTndy's  terminology.  It  i.s 
based,  of  course,  on  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  which  laid  hold  of 
Franck's  imagination  early  in  his 
life.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
career  as  organist  there  was  an  old 
organ  piece  bearing  the  title:  "The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount."  The  same 
words  were  later  used  in  connection 
with  a  symphony  for  orchestra,  the 
manuscript  of  which  has  not  been 
destroyed.  It  was  1869  before  Franck 
actually  began  to  work  on  "The 
Beatitudes"  and  1879  before  he 
finished  it.  More  than  half  of  this 
time,  according  to  d'lndy,  was  given 
to  the  work. 

The  music,  following  the  text,  is 
a  representation  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  spirits  of  good  and  evil. 
Each  canto  has  this  dual  nature: 
the  wickedness  of  mankind  is  put 
Into  the  mouths  of  a  terrestrial 
choir;  the  "celestial  affirmation  of 
the  expiation  of  these  vices  and  the 
healing  of  these  evils"  (to  use 
d'Indy's  expression)  Is  sung  by  a 
celestial  choru.s.  Sometimes  the 
jde^tjind  text  are  alternately  re- 


A.  Buckingham  Simson 

Conductor  of  the  Performances  of 
"The  Beatitudes"  in  Jordan  Hall 
Tonight  and  Tomorrow  Night 

peated  in  the  same  canto.  In  be- 
tween, or  at  the  end  of  each  canto, 
the  voice  of  Christ  proclaims  the 
beatitude.  Satan,  too,  makes  his 
appearance. 

"The  orchestra  has  a  heavy  burden, 
in  the  best  Franckian  style — some- 
times, indeed,  a  heavier  one  than  the 
singers.  The  music  has  many  mani- 
festations, of  Franck's  "cyclical"  em- 
ployment of  themes,  familiar  in  the 
D  minor  Symphony,  String  Quartet 
and  so  forth.  Here  the  tendency  is 
even  more  marked,  as  it  may  legiti- 
mately be  in  connection  with  a  text. 
The  use  of  motives  begins,  in  fact, 
to  take  on  the  Importance  it  has  in 
a  later  Wagner  music-drama. 

The  first  performance  of  "The 
Beatitudes"  was  a  private  one  in 
Franck's  own  house,  and  it  was 
something  of  a  fiasco.  The  influen- 
tial musicians  and  politicans,  for 
whom  the  performance  was  in- 
tended, either  did  not  come  or  did 
not  stay  through.  The  first  public 
presentation  took  place  fourteen 
years  later,  in  1891,  at  a  concert  of 
the  Association  Artistique,  directed 
bj  Edouard  Colonne.  It  assumed, 
according  to  d'lndy,  "all  the  impor- 
tance of  a  revelation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  artists  and  of  the  public."  The 
Conservatoire,  where  Franck  had 
been  a  teacher,  presented  only  two 
fragments  of  the  work  at  any  of  Its 
concerts  until  its  first  complete  pro- 
duction in  1904.  M.  S. 
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The  Beatitudes 


Much  to  the  credit  of  the  Federal 
Music  Project,  they  have  not  ignored, 
in  their  local  ministrations,  some  of 

the  rarer  items  in  orchestral  and 
choral  literature.  Last  night  in 
Jordan  Hall  they  brought  about 
what  no  one  else  has  attempted  here 
in  20  years— performance  of  Cesar 
Franck"s  "The  Beatitudes." 

A.  Buckingham  Simson  conducted 
the  State  Chorus  and  Common- 
wealth Symphony  Orchestra.  Most 
conspicuous  among  the  vocal  solo- 
ists were  Eugene  Conley,  tenor,  who 
sustained  the  considerable  burden 
of  The  Narrator,  and  Theo  S.  Car- 
reiro.  whose  sonorous  bass  tones  lent 
a  desirable  sinister  quality  to  the 
brief  appearance  of  Satan.  The  role 
of  the  Christ  was  adequately  taken 
by  Melvin  Crowell,  baritone.  Etta 
Bradley  and  Myrtle  White,  sopranos, 
also  contributed  measurably.  Thel- 
ma  Jo  Fisher  and  Eunice  Fisher  may 
be  commended.  \ 
To  a  lushly  worded  text  of  Mme 
Colomb  (as  lushly  translated  by 
Catherine  AT.  Bradley)  Franck  cre- 
ated a  musical  setting  of  the  eight 
virtues  enumerated  in  the  Sermon 
Upon  the  Mount — poverty  of  spirit, 
meekness,  mourning  for  those  taken 
away,  righteousness,  mercy,  purity 
of  heart,  peacefulness  and  endurance 
of  persecution  for  the  sake  of 
righteousness. 

The  proverbial  religious  humility 
of  Franck  is  mirrored  in  "The  Beat- 
titudes."  He  was  a  devout  man 
writing  in  the  1870s,  when  devotion- 
al expression  was  more  forthright 
than  it  i>  today.  If  portions  of  this 
work  seem  overblown  or  naive,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Franck 
was  a  man  of  another  day.  speaking 
out  of  an  undivided  and  a  contrite  , 
heart.  I 
"The  Beatitudes''  is  very  long;  | 
the  performance  did  not  end  until 
nearly  11  o'clock,  in  spite  of  a  short 
intermission  and  some  judicioas  cut- 
ting of  the  score.  The  eighth  beati- 
tude is  perhaps  the  purest  of  style, 
with  Franck  clothing  his  text  ini 
the  manner  which  certain  of  his ' 
best  chamber  and  orchestral  pieces 
have  made  familiar.  Elsewhere  he 
is  inclined  to  unnecessary  prolixity, 
and  to  exhibition  of  what  he  had 
learned — but  had  not  assimilated — 
from  Richard  Wagner.  Yet  "The 
Beatitudes"  is  a  work  of  beauty,  now 
and  then  revealing  a  Franck  truly 
inspired.  If  only  he  had  managed 
to-  revise  his  score,  it  might  be 
worthy  of  the  title  "rounded  master- 
piece." 

Mr  Simson's  conducting  was  meri- 
torious; so,  too,  the  singing  of  the 
chorus,  though  some  difficult  meas- 
ures challenged  their  skill.  There 
will  be  a  second  performance  to- 


C.  W.  D. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  — 


Cesar  Franck's  "The  Beatitudes"  to 
be  given  at  Jordan  Hall,  October  1U-I5 
will  be  the  fourth  religious  oratorio 
performed  by  the  Boston  Federal  Music 
Project  under  the  baton  of  A,  Bucking- 
ham Si:Tison.     "The  Hymn  of  Praise"  by 
Mendelssohn,  Handel's  "The  Creation" 
and  Gounod's  "The  Rederr>ption"  have  been 
heard  in  the  past  year. 

The  revival  of  "The  Beatitudes" 
which  has  not  been  heard  in  Boston  for 
20  years  serves  as  a  reminder  that  many 
-lersons  cannot  remember  or  recite  the 
fonous  lines  which  are  the  inspiration 
cf  Lhis  magnificent  oratorio.    The  eight 
beatitudes  are: 

"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit; 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

•■!r;ieesed  are  the  meek;  for  they 
j;''r.ll  pos£.e3S  the  earth." 

"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn; 
f  o  -  they  sho.ll  be  conf  orted.  " 

"Blessed  are  they  which  hunger  r.nd 
thirst  after  righteousness;  for  they 
shall  be  filled." 

"Blessed  are  the  merciful;  for  they 
shrJl  obtain  mercy." 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  of  heart; 
for  they  shall  see  G-od.  " 

"Blessed  are  the  pea,cema'cers ;  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God. " 

"Blessed  are  they  which  are  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness'  sake;  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Cesar  Franck,  composer  of  the 
Oratorio  was  truly  a  prophet  without 
honor  in  his  own  country,  for  during 
his  brilliant  lifetime  he  went  unreward- 
ed by  the  French  Government,  except  as 
a  teacher  at  the  Conservatory  pjid  was 
not  recognized  as  o.  composer  until  short- 
ly before  his  death,  and  even  then  his 
great  talent  was  not  fully  comprehended. 


Arthiir  Footc,  famous  Boston  com- 
poser who  will  be  present  at  the  first 
open  meeting  of  the  Federal  Music  Pro- 
ject Composers'  FOrum  Laboratory  at 
Fpelten  Hall,  October  8,  has  a  distinc- 
tive autograph.    On  a  G-clof  staff,  Mr, 
Foote  places  notes  on  the  first  and 
second  spaces  denoting  "A"  find  "F", 
which  are  his  own  initials. 

A  survey  of  su-rner  schools  con- 
ducted by  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration Federal  Music  Project 
throughout  Greater  New  York  showed 
that  from  July  1  to  August  the 
Federal  Music  Project  held  25,513 
summer  classes  in  all  branches  of  mus- 
ical educ^'.tion  in  its  various  lUl 
music  centers. 

Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  National 
Director  of  the  Federal  Music  Project, 
who  is  scheduled  to  conduct  a  Federal 
Music  Project  Symphonic  Music  Festival 
at  the  Boston  Opera  Ho\ise,  November  1, 
will  conduct  similar  coricerts  in  key 
cities  throughout  the  country.  On 
October  J,  he  will  lead  the  Twin  Cities 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  St.  Paul; 
October  11,  the  Illinois  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Chicago;  and  the  Syracuse 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Syracuse, 
October  23. 

Moses  Smith,  well-known  musical 
critic  for  the  Boston  Evening 
Tj-anscript  made  the  following  signi- 
ficant comment  about  the  Federal 
Music  Project  Operas: 

"The  \YPA  Opera  Company  has  es- 
tablished itself  among  a  large  public — 
and  a  by  no  means  know-nothing  pablic. 
The  star  system  maj--  be  called  as  right- 
ly the  curse  as  the  salvation  of  opera. 
.  .  ...An  ensemble  in  which  each  person 
does  his  part  as  conscientiously  as  he 
can,  with  a  belief  the.t  his  efforts 
are  important  to  the  artistic  success 
of  the  performance  is  something  .about 
which  the  VTPA  at  least  begins  to 
approach. " 
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SUNDAY.  OCTOBEfl  U 


3.15  P.M. 
7.00  P.M. 


2.30  P.:- 


g.OO  P.M. 


y.M.C.A.  Cotinty  Concert  Orchestra 

City  Sqar?,re,  Chfi,rlestown  Theodore  L.  Bailey  conductin,^ 

Associated  German  Society  Scrxon  ITo/.lt;;-  Or.chcatr-". 

IU9  Heath  St.,  Roxbiory  Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 


MONDAY.  OCTOBER  5 

Boston  Sanatoriim 

2U9  River  St.,  Mattapan 

Bates  Hall 

316  Huntington  Avenue 
(Lecture) 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  BarrinJi-ton-Sar.^ent  conduct. 

Musical  Erisemtile  #3 


TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  6 

2.00  P.M.  Cambridfve  Ho-ne  for  A.'-sd         Boston  Concert  Band 

650  Concord  Avenue  Wrn.  Barrin^ton-Sargent  conduct, 

2.00  P.::.  Ho:ne  for  Aged  State  Tj-io 

South  Huntington  Ave.,  J. P. 

7.U5  P.M.  Williams  Municipal  Building 

UOO  Sha^vmut  Avenue  Bcr-.cor  Fovolt-'  Ovchostra 

(Lect\ire)  Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 

(Irish  Music) 

WEDl^ESDAY.  OCTOBER  7 

1.30  P.M.  Cathof in-;;  Moore  House  Musical  Ensemble  #2 

11  Tileston  Street,  Boston 

7.30  P.M.  English  Hi.Th  School  County  Concert  Orchestra 

Montgomery  School  Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting 

7.30  P.M.  Practical  Arts  High  School    Boacon  Fovolt:'  Orchontra 

Roxbury  Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 

■■^.00  P.M.  St.  Theresa's  School  Hall      Musical  Ensemble  #1 

Summer  St.,  Somer\''ille 

TinjRSDAY.  '"'CTOBER  8 

S.OO  P.M.  American  Legion  Bungalow       County  Concert  Orchestra 

Butler  Road,  E^st  Boston       Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting 
(Lecture) 

8.00  P.M.  Health  Unit  Musical  Ensemble 

22  Whittier  St.,  Roxbury 

A  Postal  Card  Addressed  to  Inforrvation  Service,  Federal  Music  Project 
25  Hxantington  Avenue,  will  bring  you  this  bulletin  weekly. 


THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  8.  CONTIFJED 


g.OO  P.M. 


g.OO  P.M. 


P.M. 


8.30  P.M. 


Union  Congregational  Church 
U85  Colimhus  Avenue 
(Lecture) 

F.VELTEN  ¥u\LL 

30  HUNTIl'GTON  AVE. 


Bp,ker  Memorial 

Uphajns  Corner,  Dorchester 

(Lecture) 

Municipp.l  Building 
Columbia  Hoad,  Dorchester 
(Lectxirc) 


EnsGmble  #2 


COMPOSEHS'  FORUM  LABORATORY 
FEATURING  ARTHUR  FOOTE, 
AI'^SRICAN  COI^POSER 

State  Trio 


Ensemble  #3 


7.30  P.M. 

7.30  P. I.:, 

7.30  P.M. 
7.U5  P.M. 
3.00  P.M. 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  9 

English  High  School 
Montgomery  Street 

Practical  Arts  High  School 
Roxbury 

Roslindale  His;h  School  Center 
Poplar  &  Ha'.vthornc  Sts.,  Ros. 

Collins  Hall 

Cor.  Hubt.  &  Long^.Yood  Ave. 

Brighton  H^gh  School 
JIarren  Street,  Brighton 


Beacon  Fovelty  Orchestra 
Albert  S.  Holr.ies  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrington-Sarsent  con. 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting 

Ensemble  #3 


Ensemble  #2 
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Cit7  of  Boston  Project 
\JJorf^$  Progress  -Rdminstration 
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THE  FEDEHAL  MUSIC  FHOJECT 


Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff 
Lee  Pat ti son 
William  Haddon 


Dirr-ctor 

Assistant  to  the  Director 
Director  for  the  City  of  Boston 


Sponsored  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration 


SOTHOMIC  CRCrlESTilAS 


CHOHUSES 


Commonwealth  Symphony  Orchestra 
State  Symphony  Orchestra 
Commonwealth  Women's  Orchestra, 

CONDUCTORS 


State  Chorus 
Boston  Civic  Chorus 
Spiritual  Singers 

CONDUCTORS 


Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Alexander  Thiede 


Solomon  Bra.slavsky 
G-.  Roberts  Lunger 
A»  Buckingham  Simson 
William  Ellis  Weston 


CHA.MBER  ORCH-ESTRA 


POPULAR  ORCHESTRAS 


The  Little  Symphony 

CONDUCTOR 
Ferdinand  Fassnacht 

BANDS 


Symphonic-Swing  Orchestra 
Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
County  Concert  Orchestra 
Old  Timers'  Orchestra 

CONDUCTORS 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
State  Concert  Band 
Boston  Concert  Band 


Al  Starita 
Theodore  L.  Bailey 
Frank  Miller 
Albert  S.  Holmes 


CONDUCTORS 


ENSEI--1BLES 


Alfonso  D'Avino 
Walton  S.  Ives 

William  A.  Barrington-Sargent 


UNIT 

#1 

#2 

#5 
#6 


State  Trio 
Forum  String 
Ensemble  #1 
Ensemble  #2 
Ensemble  #3 


:F-EATRE  ORCHESTRAS 


Q^artet 


COraUCTORS 


Albert  M.  Kanrich 
William  Dolan 
Pi. chard  A,  Cor.by 
G-corge  Kellie 
Chester  Mason 
Charles  Rosen 
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Sponcored  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
Federal  Music  Project 


WPA  Music  Project  Produces 
^  ^  Cesar  Franck's  ^^Beatitudes'' 


By  IVfoses 'Smith  '^^^^ 

Another  milestone  in  the  progress 
of  the  local  Federal  Music  Project 
was  reached  last  night  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  "The  Beatitudes"  of 
Cesar  Franck  in  Jordan  Hall  by 
WPA  forces  under  the  direction  of 
A.  Buckingham  Simson.  The  per- 
formance, which  is  to  be  repeated 
this  evening,  enlisted  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  State  Chorus,  the  Com- 
monwealth Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  following  soloists:  Thelma  Jo 
Fisher  as  the  Mother,  Sunice  Curry 
as  the  Orphan,  Etta  Bradley  as  the 
Wife  and  as  the  Angel  of  Forgive- 
ness, Eugene  Conley  as  both  the  Nar- 
rator and  the  Husband,  Myrtle  White 
a<  Mater  Dolorosa,  Melvin  Crowell 
as  the  Voice  of  Christ  and  Theo.  S. 
Carreiro  as  Satan.  William  Ellis 
Weston  was  the  organist. 

The  undertaking  required  courage^ 
persistence  and  intelligence.  The 
difTlculties  of  producing  "The  Beati- 
tudes" explain  why  one  of  the  major- 
works  of  Cesar  Franck  has  not  been 
heard  in  Boston  for  more  than  two 
decades.  The  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion was  pushed  through  to  the  con- 
clusion last  night  is  further  evidence 
that  the  WPA  project  here  is  now 
alertly  organized  and  directed. 
*    *  * 

The  work  itself  is  extraordinary. 
It  does  not  readily  fit  into  one  of 
the  conventional  categories  such  as 
oratorio.  The  text,  made  by  a  Mme. 
Colomb,  the  wife  of  a  French  oro- 
fessor  in  the  periphery  of  Franck's 
acquaintance,  is  not  a  work  of 
genius;  but  it  served  well  enough  the 
purpose  of  Franck,  who  had  been 
seized  even  in  youth  by  the  beauty 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
English  translation  employed  last 
night  scarcely  deserves  special 
praise.  It  was  too  bad,  in  particular, 
that  a  closer  approximation  could 
not  have  been  made  to  the  familiar 
English  in  those  verses  that  come 
directly  from  the  Nev*  Testament, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  quarter- 
note  or  two.  But  this  is  an  old  dif- 
ficulty when  translations  of  trans- 
lations serve  as  texts  for  music,  a 
difTiculty  most  frequently  encoun- 
tered, of  course,  in  musical  settings 
of  Biblical  subjects. 

Franck  wrote  a  remarkable  score 
of  uneven  merit.  Hearing  "The  Beati- 
tudes" for  the  first  time  last  night  I 
could  find  sufficient  rea.son  why  it 
has  been  .so  highly  regarded  in  the 
field  of  choral-orchestral  music.  The 
performance  explained — if  it  may 
not  quite  have  justified — the  en- 
thusia.'jm  of  d'lndy,  who  regarded 
"The  Beatitudes"  as  Franck's  mas- 
terpiece. And  the  uneven  quality  of 
the  music  was.  after  all.  reflected  In 


the  best  of  Franck's  other  composi- 
tions, including  the  Symphony,  Quin- 
tet and  Violin-Piano  Sonata. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  score  are 
evident  in  two  directions.  The  choral 
writing  is  less  striking,  less  ingenious 
and  less  interesting  generally  than 
the  orchestral.  It  is  apparent  here — 
if  the  listener  did  not  already  know 
it — that  Franck  was  primarily  an  in- 
strumental composer.  There  are  some 
wonderful  choral  sections  and  beau- 
tiful passages  for  solo  singers  as  well 
as  a  superb  quintet  for  solo  voices. 
But  there  are  many  other  measures 
which  have  little  musical  signifi- 
cance or  discoverable  relatic»  to  the 
text  except  coincidence  of  rhythm. 

The  other  weakness — either  paral- 
leling or  overlapping  the  first  —  is 
Franck's  incapacity  to  characterize 
evil  in  as  vivid  musical  speech  as  he 
could  describe  sweetness  and  light 
and  angelic  purity.  This  results  in 
an  exceedingly  weak  first  "Beati- 
tude" and  in  comically  naive  music 
for  most  of  Satan's  characterization 
— to  select  two  most  glaring  in- 
stances. 

%       :jc       ^  ^ 

By  a  curious  circumstance  the 
choral  part  sounded  better  last  night 
than  the  orchestral.  The  chorus  was 
a  very  well  drilled  group,  singing  ac- 
curately in  time  and  in  tune,  with 
a  wide  range  of  dynamics  and  ex- 
pressiveness generally,  with  good 
tone  quality  and  with  more  than 
usual  care  in  enunciating  the  text 
clearly.  It  seemed  to  respond  to 
every  request  of  Mr.  Simson  readily 
and  correctly. 

The  orchestra,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  much  of  the  time  in  a  bad  way. 
It  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  Com- 
monwealth Symphony  that  has 
played  so  well  in  opera  and  concert 
performances  recently.  The  fault 
may  have  been  Mr.  Simson's,  but  It 
did  not  seem  so.  For  one  thing,  the 
strings  were  not  numerous  enough 
for  the  vigorous  duties  assigned  them 
by  Franck.  Nor  were  they  always 
secure  in  attack  or  in  intonation.  I^ 
the  latter  respect  many  of  the  wind 
instruments  were  especially  at  fault. 
I  have  not  heard  so  much  olavine 
out  of  tune  and  ugly  tone  In  a  local 
symphonic  orchestra  since  the  more 
unfortunate  days  of  the  People's 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  soloists  were  competent  with- 
out being  distinguished,  except  Mr. 
Conley,  who  has  a  very  good  voice 
and  good  style  for  Franck.  The  en- 
semble singing  of  the  soloists  was 
much  better  than  we  hear  at  ora- 
torio concerts  under  more  distin- 
guished auspices.  The  performance 
as  a  whole,  In  spite  of  the  faults  I 


have  enumerated,  was  genuinely 
pleasurable.  Mr.  Simson  approached 
the  music  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously, not  attempting  to  make  a 
conductor's  field  day  out  of  it.  On 
occasion  he  was  perhaps  a  bit  too 
careful,  and  at  such  times  a  greater 
flexibility  and  a  greater  intensity  at 
the  climaxes  would  have  been  profit- 
able. But  the  conductor's  caution 
In  these  matters  was  preferable  to 
the  excesses  to  which  other  Inter- 
preters might  have  gone  in  Franck's 
music. 

There  was  an  audience  of  good 
size,  and  it  ought  to  have  filled  the 
hall,  which  it  did  not  do.  Its  ap- 
plause was  cordial  more  than  en- 
thusiastic. 


riHJ 


AN  UNUSUAL  MJSICAl 

EVENT 

FEDERAL    MU^IC  PIkOJfCT 

CESAK  FKANCK'S 


rr 


FIRST  PEKFORMANCE  IN  20  YEAKS 

Jo  rda  n  Hall 

TWO  PEREOKMAI^CES  ONLY 

Oc^tober  14-15 


COMMONWEALTH  SYMPHONY  OR-CHESTKA 

STATE  CHOKUS 
A  BUCKINGHAM  SIMSON  CONDUCTING 


ri 


25c      POPULAR       PRICES  55c 


DO    YOU  KNOW  THAT- 


Cesar  Franck,  who  composed  "The 
Beatitudes"  was  "barely  eleven  years  old 
when  he  finished  his  studies  at  the  Liege 
Conservatoire  and  was  taken  on  tour  as  a 
pianist . 

Franck  was  one  of  the  few  composers 
of  his  rank  who  was  practically  ignored 
"by  contemporaries.     In  fact,  his  first 
real  puhlic  success  did  not  occur  until 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  when  at  the 
age  of  69  his  String  Quartet  was  played 
at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Rationale  de 
Musi que  at  the  Salle  Pleyel.    The  com- 
poser was  of  a  gentle,  naive  disposition. 
He  did  not  seem  to  mind  his  failures  or 
the  lack  of  recognition,  for  despite  the 
fact  that  he  had  toiled  many  y«ars  "before 
he  received  puhlic  acclaim,  the  success 
of  his  String  Quartet  moved  him  to  ex- 
claim happily:  "There,  you  see,  the 
pu"blic  is  "beginning  to  understand  me  i" 


Boston's  first  govornmont-sponsorGd 
oratorio  was  given  last  Octo'bor,  when 
under  A.  Buckingham  Simson's  direction, 
"The  Creation"  was  given  at  Mechanics 
Building.    Later  oratorios  were  "The 
Hymn  of  Praise"  o.nd  "The  Redemption." 

Coldness  towards  Franck  wn,s  mani- 
fested "by  the  Ministry  of  Arts  through- 
out his  life.    Neither  the  Ministry  of 
Arts  nor  the  Conservatoire  sent  roproson- 
tatives  to  his  f"uncral.    But  fourteen 
years  later  the  Directors  of  "both  Minis- 
try and  Conservatoire  delivered  orp„tions 
in  his  honor  to  an  enthusiastic  crowd 
gathered  to  inaugurate  the  Franck  luonu- 
ment  hard  "by  the  church  \7herc  f  or  over 
thirty  years  the  composer  had  served  as 
organist. 


Federal  Music  Projects  in  other 
cities  are  preparing  standard  Oratorios 
for  presentation.    The  Federal  Music 
Project  of  Florida  will  soon  present 
"Elijah",  "The  Messiah"  and  "The  Creation 

Oratorio,  the  definition  of  which 
is  "a  dramatic  poem,  usually  of  sacred 
character,  sung  throughout  "by  solo  voices 
and  chorus,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
full  orchestra—'—  without  the  o-ssi stance 
of  scenery",  is  particularly  popular 
in  England,  where  a  monk  of  Canter'bury 
is  said  to  hrive  written  many  miracle 
plays  as  early  as  1191.    Later,  in  137^1 
the  choristers  of  St^  Paul's  performed 
Oratorios  rogulrrly. 

Although  Oratorio  is  generally 
hascd  on  any  s\z"bjoct  of  sacred  or 
religious  nature,  the  Passion  of  Christ 
has  always  "been  a  favorite  theme. 

One  of  the  earliest  known  examples 
of  oratorio  was  the  famous  carol  "Fes turn 
Asinoinim",  celo"brated  at  Eeauvais  a,nd 
Sens  in  the  12th  century. 


Franck 's  fame  rests  on  a  small 
proTDortion  of  his  output.    The  difference 
in  quality  "between  his  "best  and  worst 
work  is  remarkahly  vdde,  and  this  in- 
equality shows  itself  even  in  the  de- 
tails of  some  of  his  finest  compositions. 


Three  operas  were  composed  "by  Cesar 
Franck.    His  first  effort,  "Lc  "ITalct  de 
ferme"  is  unpu"blishcd,  and  "Hulda"  and 
"Grhiscle"  are  sco.rocely  known. 


SUNDAY.  OCTOBER  11 


8.00  F.f.'. 


T.7.rshin^ton  Irving  School 
Poplar  Street,  W.  Roxbury 


Ensenble  #1 


H.OO  P.M. 


IlQi.iliY.  OCTOBiilR  Ig 

Bates  Hall 

316  Kuntin.'rton  Ave. 

(Lecture) 


Snsernlile  jj''} 

Lui:?i  La.\indanno  conducting 


2.00  P.M. 
2.00  P.l.i. 
3.00  P.;:. 
7.U5  p.:,i. 

g.OO  P.I.!. 
S  .  00 .  P 

2.15  i^.i^ 


TUfiSBAY.  OCTOBfiil  13 

Mt.  Pleasant  Home 
South  Hunt  in::  ton  Ave. 

Cambridge  Home  for  A.':^ed 
650  Concord  Avenue 

South  End  House 

hS  autl8.nd  St.,  Boston 

Willianis  IvKmicipal  Bldg» 
UOO  Sba\vriiut  Avenue 

Josiah  Sr  Kondpll  School 
Belmont 

Ushers'  Club 

2HU  Boston  St.,  Dor. 

(Lecture) 

DO.:iCHSST£R  i'Ui'OR 
SOO  MORTON  ST. 


State  Trio 
Ensemble  ji'2 
Ense'.i'^le  1)^3 

LuirCi  Laundanno  conducting 

Count;-  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bp.iley  conducting 

Ent--e  riole  i^l 


Beacon  J^ovelty  Orchestra 
Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 


sri.'ipnoiii c-S'.vim  orchestra 

AL  3TARITA  CO':TJUCTING 


7.30  P.;'-. 

7,30  P.M. 
7.30  P.:;. 

7.U5  P.M. 

8.00  P.M. 


WEDl!BSDAY.  OCTOBER  ik 

Colu;nT)us  Stf.diuTo 
South  Boston 

Municipal  Building 
Tyler  St.,  Boston 

English  High  School 
Llont  -^o  lery  Street 

Practical  Arts  Hi,'=;h  School 
Rorrbury 

Fidelia  Hall 

7  Rockland  St.,  W,  Rox, 

(Lecture) 


State  Concert  Band 
Walton  S.  Ives  conducting 

State  Trio 


Ensemble  #1 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrin^^ton-Sargent  cond. 

All -.1  1  s  i c  Hi ght 

Boston  Civic  Chorus,  G.  Roberts 
Lun{';er  conductlT^  and  Beacon 
Novelty  Orch.,  Albert  Holme.-, 
conducting 


8.15 

f,  k3  P.M. 

g.  OO  P.M. 

g.OO  P.M. 
g.OO  P.M. 
g.l5  P.M. 

7.30  P»H. 
7.30  P.M. 
7.U5  P.ii. 


FBrnSSDAY.  OCTOBSR  lU  CONTINUED 

JORDAN  HALL  "THE  BEATITUDES" 

HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 


THURSDAY.  OCTOBEfl 

Health  Unit 

22  Whittier  St. 

(Lecture) 

Balcer  Memorial 
Uphams  Corner 
(Lecture) 

Boylston  Branch  Library 
U33  Center  St.,  J.P. 

American  Legion  Bungalow 
Butler  £oad,  East  Boston 

JORmil  SAXL 
HUNTINGTON  AVE. 

FRIDAY.  OCTOBER  I6 

English  Hif;h  School 
Montf'^omery  Street 

Roslindale  School  Center 
Poplar  Street 

Collins  Hall 
Cor,  Himtin;^ton  & 
Lone^vood  Avenue 
(Lecture) 


Ensemhle  ij^3 

Luigi  Laundanno  conducting 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting 

State  Trio 

Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 

"THE  BEATITUDES" 

Ensenhle  #2 

Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting; 

Ensemble  #1 


A  POSTAL  CARD  ADRESSED  TO  INFORMATION  SERVICE, 
FEDERAL  MUSIC  PROJECT,  25  HUNTINGTON  AVE. 
WILL  BRING  YOU  THIS  BULLETIN  WEEKLY. 


l.rv\ 


'^Sa  turd  a  ys 

AT 

lO^KO  A.M. 


SSI  ON 


v^^^'  Oct.  io 


V 


Oct  1 7 
Oct  24 


GULLIVER'S  Travels 

Sleeping  Seauty 

Scholar  fiOM  /^aradise 
Creatures  Oe  /mpulse 


PM5ENTATIONS 


CITY  OF  BOSTON  PROJECT 
WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

WEEK   OF  OCT.   17^   19  3  6 


THE  FEDERAL  MUSIC  PROJECT 


Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff 
Lee  Pattison 
William  Haddon 


Director 

Assistant  to  the  Director 
Director  for  the  City  of  Boston 


Sponsored  "by  the  Works  Progress  Administration 


SWHONIC  ORCHESTRAS 


CHORUSES 


Commonwealth  Symphony  Orchestra 
Commonwealth  Women's  Orchestra 
State  Symphony  Orchestra 


CONDUCTORS 


State  Chorus 
Boston  Civic  Chorus 


CONDUCTORS 


Solomon  Braslavsky 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Alexander  Thiede 


&•  Roberts  Lunger 
A.  Buckingham  Simson 
William  Ellis  Weston 


CHAI'-fflER  ORCHESTRA 


POPULAR  ORCHESTRAS 


The  Little  Symphony 

CONDUCTOR 
Ferdinand  Fassnacht 

BANDS 


Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
County  Concert  Orchestra 
Old  Timers '  Orchestra 
Symphonic— Swing  Orchestra 

CONDUCTORS 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
State  Concert  Band 
Boston  Concert  Band 


CONDUCTORS 


William  A.  Barrington-Sargent 


Alfonso  D'Avino 
Walton  S.  Ives 


Theodore  L.  Bailey 
Albert  S.  Holmes 
Frank  Miller 
Al  Starita 

ENSEMBLES 

Forum  String  Quartet 
Forum  Trio 
State  Trio 
Ensemble  #1 
Ensemble  #2 
Ensemble  #3 


TliEATRE  ORCHESTRAS 


m-iiT 
#1 

#2 

#3 
#+ 

*5 

#6 


CONDUCTORS 

Albert  M.  Kanrich 
William  Dolan 
Richard  A.  Cosby 
George  Kellie 
Chester  Mason 
Charles  Rosen 


DO    YOU   KNOW  THAT- 


The  performance  of  "The  Beatitudes" 
at  Sanders  Theatre,  Harvard  University, 
next  Thursday,  will  be  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  all  who  missed  the  Boston 
presentations,  to  hear  the  famous  Frr^.nck 
work. 


The  recent  Boston  performa,nce  of  the 
oratorio  moved  Warren  Storey  Smith,  music 
critic  of  the  Boston  Post  to  write  that 
A.  Buckingham  Simson,  who  conducted  the 
work,   "is  a  man  "born  to  the  task". 


Having  devoted  his  first  year  as 
Director  of  the  Federal  Music  Project 
to  the  organization  v/ork  involved  in 
setting  T^p  imits  engaging  more  than 
15,000  musicians,  Dr,  Jfikolai  Sokoloff 
is  to  he  occupied  during  the  coming 
weeks  with  the  further  development  of 
some  of  the  symphonic  urits. 


A  Minuet  from  "A  Small  Suite  for 
Solo  Instruments"  "by  Heinz  Roemheld 
will  "be  hoard  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston  when  Dr.  Sokoloff,  conducts  the 
augmented  symphony  orchestra  of  125 
musicians  at  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
Sunday  evening,  Novemher  1. 

Mr.  Roemheld  was  born  in  Milwaukee 
and  was  a  member,  for  several  sen-sons 
of  the  national  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Washington.     He  now  resides  in  HolljnTood, 
After  several  years  of  study  and  musical 
engagements  in  Berlin,  he  is  now  turning 
his  creative  to.lcnts  to  the  motion  picture 
world.    Among  his  outstanding  scores  was 
the  striking  musical  setting  for  the 
European  production  "White  Hell  of  Pitz 
Palu". 

Dr.  Sokoloff  first  heard  the 
Roemheld  Suite  when  it  was  performed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  '.7PA  Sj'^nphony  Orchestra 
with  Modest  Altschuler  conducting,  and 
he  i.Tjrediately  procured  the  work  for 
performance  v/ith  the  Summer  Sjmiphony 
series  at  the  Watergate  in  Washington. 

3)ci<c  ******* i|e 


The  Director  intends  to  visit  sev- 
eral of  those  cities  where  the  WPA  or- 
chestras hr:,ve  realized  authentic,  artis~ 
tic  achievement  and  ••■here  he  will  a.ppear 
a.s  a  guest  conductor.    He  also  has  in 
mind  the  possibilities  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  organiiiations  in  the  cul- 
t'lral  life  of  their  communities  after 
Federal  assistance  is  withdr3.wn. 

>|c  *********  * 


Heinrich  Gebhard,  who  needs  no 

introduction  to  Boston  music  audiences, 

will  be  the  guest  pianist  at  the 

symphony  concert  in  the  Boston  C^era 

house,  ITovcmbor  1.    Mr.  Gebhard  v/ill 

ple.y  a  composition  which  Boston  has 

accepted  as  its  own — Charles  Martin 

Loeffler's  "A  Pa,?c.n  Poem". 

*********** 


In  addition  to  'his  FoiHon  visit.  Dr. 
Sokolof-"  will  be  guost  conductor  of  sev- 
eral synphonic  units  in  California. 
D'iring  the  past  month,  he  --appeared  with 
the  Twin  Cities  Sj'mphony  in  Minnesota  and 
the  Illiiiois  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Chi  cage • 

************ 


Isaa.c  Van  Grove,   former  conductor 

of  the  Chicago  Civic  Ctoera  and  the 

Cincin:iati  S  rr/er  Opera  will  direct 

coming  production  of  the  Boston  Federal 

Music  Project. 

************* 
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Q  A  \ 
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T  u  r  A  T  P  ^ 
1  Ml  A  1  l\L 

MEMORIAL  HALL 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

BY 

POPULAR 

kequest 

T-H£ 

riTUD£S 

AS  PRESENTED  AT  JORDAN  HALL 

ONE  NIGHT  ONLY 

THURSDAY.  OCTOBEK  22ND  at  8  /5  R  M. 

25c 

 40c 

COMPOSERS'  FORUM  LABORATORY 
A  PROGRAM   FROM    THE   WORKS  OF 

AlAH  SCOTT  hOVANESS 

Edmond  Boucher,  besso  Karry  Moskovltz,  flutist 

Julio  Mszzcccs,  clarinetist  Oscar  Tourt ellotte ,  oboist 

Forum  String  Quartet  Forum  Trio 

THE  COMPOSER  AT  THE  PIANO 

THURSDAY  EVE.,  OCTOBER   2  2ND  at  5:/ 5 

FAELTEN  HALL 

30  HUNTINGTON  AVE,,  BOSTON 
ADMISSION     IS  FREE 


SUNDAY.  OCTOBER  Ig 


2.30  P.M. 
3.15  P.M. 


Faneuil  Hall 

Dock  Sq^.iare,  Boston 

City  Square,  Y.M.C.A. 
Gharlestown 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrington-Sargent  cond. 

Ensemlsle  #1 


2.30  P.M. 
^.15  P.M. 
2.00  P.M. 


MOTOAY.  OCTOBER  19 

Boston  Sanatori-um 

2U9  River  St.,  Mattapan 

RADIO  STATION  WEEI 


Catherine  Moore  Ho^ise 
11  Tiloston  St.,  Boston 
(Lecture) 


Commonwealth  Concert  Band 
Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting 

COMMOMEALTH  SBIPHOM  ORCH. 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON  CONDUCTINO 

Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
Aluert  S,  Holmes  condiicting 


2.00  P.M. 


TUESr^.Y,  OCT  ODER  20 

Home  for  Aged 

201  S.  Kuntinrton  Ave. 


State  Trio 


WEDNESDAT,  OCTOBER  21 


7.30  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
7.1+5  P.M. 
g.OO  P.M. 
g.15  P.M. 


Municiprl  Building 
122  Tyler  St.,  Boston 

English  High  School 
Montgomery  Street 


State  Trio 


Count;/  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting 


Practical  Arts  High  Sch.  Ensemble  #1 
Roxhiiry 


Micheelangelo  Center 
Charter  St.,  Boston 

Rit2  Plaza  Ballroom 
213  Huntington  Ave. 


Ensemhle  #2 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Vn'm.  Barrington-Sargent  cond. 


7.U5  P.M. 


S.OO  P.M. 


THURSIAY,  OCTOBER  22 


Health  Unit 


I? 


.Ho- 


icr  St . ,  Roxi 


(Lect..r?") 

Union  Congregational  Ch. 
US5  Co  l^jjn'Dus  Ave. 
(Lecture; 


Ensemble  #2 


Ensemble  #1 


A  Postal  Card  Addressed  to  Information  Service,  Federal  Music  Project 
25  Huntington  Avenue,  will  "bring  you  this  bulletin  weekly. 


I 


THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  22  (COMTINUfiP) 


g.OO  P.M. 
g.15  P.M. 
g.15  P.M. 
P.M. 


Baker  Memorial  Church 
Uphams  Corner,  Dor. 

FAELTEN  HALL 

30  HUl^ITINGTON  AVE. 

SAKDER5  THEATRE 
HARV.VRD  UNIVERSITY 


Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 

CKff  OSERS '  FORUM-LABORATORY 


"THE  BEATITUDES" 


JEREMIAH  E.  BUBIE  SCHOOL    WOMEN'S  SYI.iPHOITY  ORCHESTRA 


ROXBURY 


SOLOMON  BR.VSLAVSKY  CONDUCTING 


1.00  P.M. 

2.00  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
7.U5  P.M. 

g.OO  P.M. 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  23 

North  End  Health  Unit 
hi  N.  Margin  Street 
(Lecture) 

Chelsea  Naval  Hospital 
Chelsea 

Wm.  Blackstone  School 
25  Blossom  Street 

English  High  School 
Montgomery  St, 

Collins  Hall 

cor  Hunt.  &  Longwood  Ave. 
(Lecture) 


Ensemhle  #1 


State  Trio 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrington-Sargent  cond. 

Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
Alhert  S.  Holmes  conducting 

Ensemble  #2 
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PLUS  TO/- 


DO   YOU   KNOW  THAT' 


Dr.  Sokoloff  has  conducted  several 
Federal  S:/inphony  groxips  in  the  la,st  few 
months.    Wherever  he  r;<,p"peared,  no';7spapcr 
critics  were  lavish  in  their  praise. 
Eug:one  Stinson  of  the  ChicaiPio  Daily  Kev;s 
wrote  hie:hly  of  Dr.  Sokoloff 's  condiictinj'^ 
of  the  Illinois  Symphony  in  th^'.t  city 
last  month. 


The  Heinz  JRoemheld  "Minuet",  which 
Vv(ill  "be  featured  in  the  Boston  concert 
has  proven  popular  with  every  audience. 
Herman  Devries  in  the  Chicaf:o  American 
said  of  it:     "It  is  a  dainty,  capricious 
hit  of  semi-mod err.ism,  possessing  actual 
melody  and  simplicity  of  style." 


The  Federal  Music  Project,  which  is 
a  division  of  the  four  art  pro/rx'an  for>- 
tered  by  the  Government  extends  into  more 
than  ho  states,  from  the  .^^reat  ■letropnl- 
itan  centers  to  the  niral  districts. 
Communities  which  had  lon^  heen  musically 
arid  have  "been  awakened  to  tlie  "beauties  of 
good  music.    Millions  of  the  unrlerj-jrivile^red 
in  large  cities  liavo  heard  rrcat  s;/mphonies 
for  the  first  time  in  their  liv^s. 


It  was  this  fact  triat  inspired  Rohert 
Pollack,  mii.sic  critic  of  the  Chica-^o  Times 
to  write: 

"The  (Illinois  S.-'.nijphony)  Orcri-jstra 
©mplosrlng  90  musicians,  who  deserve  o;ood 
johs  in  any  system  of  society,  is  a  fitting 
answer  to  critics  of  the  administration 
who  think  it  has  no  h'lr.iness  me.ldlin^r:  with 
the  arts."  + 

A  simple  thing  as  a  v;indov/  sign  helped 
to  guide  the  way  to  Dr.  Sokoloff 's  musical 
career.    He  was  I3  years  old  v;hen  his 
Russian  parents  took  up  residence  in 
Haven,  Connecticut.     One  day,  a  student 
friend  told  young  ITikolai  that  there  was 
a  sign  in  a  store  window  anno-imcing  a 
violin  competition  admitting  to  a  scholar- 
ship at  the  Yale  University  School  of  Music 
The  eager,  youthful  violinist  hurried  to 
the  University  only  to  be  informed  that  he 
was  too  late,  and  tliat  the  contest  had 
already  taken  place.     Young  Sokoloff *s 
disappointment  was  so  overwhelming  that 
the  s;v'^pathetic  nrofossors  gave  him  a 
special  audition  and  were  so  impressed 
with  the  "boy's  skill  that  they  i:nmediatoly 
created  a  scholarship  for  him.    He  studied 
for  three  years  at  Yale  and  then,  at  the 
age  of  16,  was  adjnitted  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Heinrich  Ge"bhard,  who  will  "be 
heartl  as  guest  pianist  in  Dr.  Sokoloff 's 
Boston  concert  bas  "been  a  familiar 
figure  in  this  city's  musical  circles 
for    the  past  30  years.    He  was  horn 
in  Sohornhoim,  Germany,  hut  brought  up 
in  Boston.    He  stiidied  with  the  great 
Leschetizky  and  Clayton  Johns.  Mr. 
Gehhard  is  r-,lso  a  composer  and  among 
his  works  are  a  string  quartet,  a 
violin  sonata,  several  orchestral 
waltzes  and  piano  pieces. 


Miss  Kay  Rickert  of  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  is  scheduled  to  appear 
as  guest  artist  at  a  Federr.l  Music 
Project  S7,'^.phony  Concert  at  Senders 
Theatre,  C,-jnhridge,  l^ovemher  18.  This 
concert  v;ill  he  conducted  hy  Alexa,nder 
Thiede.    Miss  Rickert  is  one  of  the 
South 's  most  popular  yoiing  violinists. 
She  hfis  heon  concert  master    of  the 
ITorth  Carolina  S^onphony  Orchestra  and 
has  heen  heard  in  a  number  of  recitals 
throughout  the  country.    The  engagement 
of  a  visiting  guest  artist  from  another 
State  is  a  typical  example  of  Dr. 
Sokoloff 's  plan  to  solidify  and  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  Federal  Music  Project. 
Through  this  pla.n,  music  lovers  of  one 
locality  may  become  familiar  with  and 
enjoy  music  and  musici.ans  of  another 
locality,  all  united  under  one  general 
administrator. 
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3.15  P.M. 


TdCA 
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Ensemble  #2 
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S.OO  P.M. 
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Veterans  Hospital 
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STATION  WEEI 
(Broadcast) 


YlvICA 

City  Sq.  Charlestown 
(Lecture) 

Ushers  Club,  3Ui4  Boston  St. 

Dorchester 
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Cambridge  Home  for  Aged 
650  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge 

Williams  Municipal  Bldg. 
UOQ  Shawmut  Ave, 
(Lecture) 

DORCHESTER  MANOR 
MORTON  ST, 

WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  28 

Catherine  Moore  House 
11  Tileston  St,  Boston 
(Lecture) 

Municipal  Bldg. 
Tyler  St, 
(Lecture) 

English  High  School 
Montgomery  St,,  So,  End 

Practical  Arts  High  School 
Roxbury 

Fidelia  Hall,  Rockland  St, 

West  Roxbury 

(Lecture) 
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Ensemble  #2 
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Ensemble  #2 
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Ensemble  #1 
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8.00  P.M. 
8.00  P.M. 
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g.OO  P.M. 


Michaelangelo  School 
Charter  St.  North  End 

■     '      •'  THLUSDAY.  OCTOBER  29 

Josiah  S.  Kendall  School 
Belmont 
i 

Baker  Memorial  Hall 
Uphana  Corner,  Dorchester 
(Lecture) 

Boylnton  Branch  Library 

^33  Center  St.,  Jamaica.  Plain 

(Lecture) 

American  Legion  Btingalow 
Butler  Rd.,  East  Boaton 

Union  Congregational  Church 
UgS  Coluinhus  Ave.,  Bostor. 
(Lecture) 

FRIDAY.  OCTOBER  30 

Bernard  Home 

50  Beacon  St . ,  Hyde  Park 

Trade  School  for  Girls 
56  Fenway,  Boston 

Washington  Irving  School  Center 
Poplar  St.,  Roslindale 

William  Blackstone  School 
25  Blossom  Street,  VTest  End 

English  High  School 
Montgomery  St.,  So.  End 

Collins  Hall,  Teachers  College 
Huntington  and  Long'.vood  Avcs, 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrington-Sargent.COFD, 
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Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
Albert  Holmes  COND. 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  Bailey  COND. 
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PA  CONCERT 


■  rojcct   of  Ihp  TrPA 
•rt    ai.   the  Boston 
-  with  Dr.  Nikolai  ■  ' 
director    of  llif 
:o;o  ■     ci'iul..  luiff   an  .■lUsriiiontPd 
1      The  prosram   was  a<  lollnnv: 
Orerliirp  to  the  onrra  "Euryanlhe" 

 Symphoiiv  No.  1  in  C  minor 

.."A  Pasran  Poem"  (after  Viriil) 
I    Minuet 

S.iuor»'   Dance  from  "The   Red  Poppy" 

The  conscientious  Democrat  with 
a  liking  for  music  was  placed  in  a 
difficult  position  last  evening.  For 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  Dr. 
Sokoloff.  director  of  the  WPA  music 
project,  led  some  125  WPA  musi- 
cians in  an  especially  arranged  pro- 
gram while  at  the  Boston  Garden 
the  more  politically  inclined  mem- 
bers of  the  party  assembled  for  a  '• 
huge  rally.  If  one  attended  the  con-,; 
cert  and  not  the  rally  would  or 
would  not  that  be  breaking  the 
faith?  Apparently  some  adminis- 
tration official  settled  the  question. 
Or  perhaps  it  was  just  a  matter  of 
"common  sense."  Anyhow  a  large 
and  most  appreciative  audience  as- 
sembled at  the  Opera  House  and 
heard  an  agreeable  program  well 
played.  The  performances  had  a 
measure  of  competence  that  was 
decidedly  gratifying.  Some  works 
were  better  done  than  others,  but 
the  average  was  satisfactory  enough. 

Certainly    the    most  interesting 
interpretation  of  the  evening  was 
of    Charles    Martin    Loeffler's  "A 
Pagan  Poem"  (after  Virgil),  Opus 
14,   for   orchestra,    piano,  English 
horn  and  three  trumpets  obbligati.. 
Heinrich   Gebhard   was   the  guest 
pianist.    Need  more  be  said?    Mr.  . 
Gebhard  has  appeared  in  that  role 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  a 
number  of  occasions  and  yesterday, 
as  in  the  past,  his  playing  of  the  • 
piano  part  was  excellent,  at  once 
catching  and  sustaining  the  highly 
imaginative  spirit  of  the  Loeffleri 
tone  poem.    Dr.  Sokoloff  and  the  I 
orchestra  were  at  their  best  and  thej;; 
result  suggested  Philip  Hale's  de-r 
scription:  "In  this  instance  a  rich 
and  rare  orchettral  dress  covers  a 
well  shaped  and  vigorous  body."  At 
the  end  Dr.  Sokoloff  spoke  a  few 
words  in  tribute  to  Mr.  Loeffler, 
finding  it  fitting  that  the  common 
people  were  able  to  hear  a  master- 
piece   formerly    only    within  the 
reach  of  aristocrats.  Such  emphasis  ^ 
of  class  distinction  seemed  a  little  ' 
out  of  place,  it  must  be  admitted. 

The  treatment  of  the  Brahms 
first  symphony  was  not  up  to  the 
level  of  the  Loeffler.  In  certain 
respects  it  was  a  pedestrain  per- 
formance, a  Brahms  that  walked 
rather  than  strode  manfully.  This 
was  due,  to  a  degree,  to  the  slow 
tempo,  especially  in  the  finale,  to  a 
string  section  that  was  unwieldy 
and  to  uneven  entrances  from  the 
brass.  Heinz  Roemheld's  Minuet 
was  from  that  composer's  "Small 
Suite  for  Solo  Instruments"  and 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
Baston.  Mr.  Boemheld  was  born  in 
Milwaukee  and  Is  now  engaged  in 
writing  masic  for  the  motion  pic- 
ture.?. Judging  from  the  rather  or- 
dinary Minuet,  he  should  not  be  out 
of  place  in  Hollywood,  intellectually 
anyhow.  The  Weber  and  the  Glicre 
were  handled  in  routine  fashion.  On 
the  whole  Dr.  Sokploff  conducted 
capably  and  made  a  favorable  im- 
pre.ssloq,.  W.  T.  C,  Jr. 


Dr.  Sokoloff  Revisits  Boston 
A  T  THE  Boston  Opera  House,  last 
/\   night,  Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  f or- 
XA.  merly  director  of  the  Cleveland . 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  at  present  ■ 
national  director  of  the  WPA  Fed- : 
eral  Music  Project,  wielded  the  baton 
over  a  large  orchestra  —  some  120 
.  -  strong  —  composed  mainly  of  the 
combined  State  and  Commonwealth  ■ 
symphony  orchestras  of  the  local 

•  WPA. 

The  program  began  with  Weber's 
"Euryanthe"  Overture  and  ended 
■with  a  neat  and  ingenious,  if 
rhythmically  oversubtle,  "Minuer* 
.  by  Heinz  Roemheld,  a  young  Mil- 
: .  waukee  composer,  and  the  vigorous 
but  musically  feeble  "Sailors'  Dance" 
from  Glifere's  "Red  Poppy."  The 
pieces  de  resistance  were  Brahms's 
first  Symphony  and  Loeffler's  "Pagan 
Poem."  Heinrich  Gebhard,  who 
helped  Introduce  the  latter  work  in 
1907,  under  Dr.  Muck,  was  last  night's 
admirable  pianist  also. 

If  the  "Pagan  Poem"  was  played 
with  the  most  authentic  emotion  and 
the  most  genuine  enthusiasm,  a  little 
speech  of  tribute  and  reminiscence 
which  the  conductor  delivered  at  its 
close  may  be  at  least  partially  ex- 
planatory. In  it  Dr.  Sokoloff  recalled 
his  presence  (as  a  humble  occupant 
of  the  last  stand  among  the  first 
violins  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra) at  the  first  performance, 
spoke  of  his  long  friendship  with  the 

•  composer,  whose  pupil  he  was,  and 
acknowledged  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause which  the  music  had  evoked 

.    as  a  popular  recognition  of  the  great- 
:    ness  of  a  composer  who  was  a  Bos- 
tonian  by  adoption.  It  is  true  that 
the  "Poem"  has  charm,  atmosphere, 
a  certain  integrity,  but  in  later  works 
Loeffler  developed  a  purer  idiom  for 
,.  ■  the   expression  of   the  neo-classic 
■:. .  idylls  that  so  absorbed  him. 

In  Brahms's  C  minor  Symphony, 
although  Dr.  Sokoloff  achieved  won- 
ders of  precision  and  unanimity  and 
of  concerted  shapeliness  of  phras- 
ing with  an  orchestra  large  enough 
to  be  unwieldy  and  unaccustomed 
to  working  together  as  a  single  unit, 
the  hearer  was  disconcerted  by  un- 
necessarily frequent  variations  of 
tempo.  Here  and  there  an  exces- 
sively deliberate  pace  may  have  b«en 
dictated  by  expediency,  but  not 
everything  could  be  so  explained. 
Yet  under  the  circumstances  the 
final  judgment  must  be  one  of  high 
praise  for  a  remarkably  clear,  com- 
petent and  euphonious  performance 
of  a  work  which,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
would  have  been  considered  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  these  players.  Ex- 
cellent and  sustained  training  has 
built  them  into  a  musical  organiza- 
tion worthy  of  respect.  Dr.  Sokoloff 's 
strong  and  lucid  beat  was  last  night 
a  distinct  asset. 

A  large  audience  warmly  ap- 
plauded Dr.  Sokoloff,  the  orchestra, 
and  Mr.  Gebhard.  S.  S. 
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Commonwealth  Symphony  Orchestra 
Commonwealth  Women's  Orcliestra 
State  Symphony  Orchestra 


CHC_RUSES 

Bor.ton  Civic  Chorus 
State  Chorus 
Madrigal  Sixir.ers 


CCriDUCTORS 
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Alexander  Thiede 
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A,  Buckingham  Sims on 
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The "Little  Symphony 

COnOUCTOR 

Ferdinand  Fassnacht 


BANDS 

Commonwealth  Sj-mphonic  Band 
Boston  Concert  Band 

conoucTORs 

William  A.  Barrington-Sargent 
Alfonso  D'Avino 


POPlJiAR  ORCHESTRAS 

Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
County  Concert  Orchestra 
Old  Timers'  Orchestra 
Symphonic- Swing  Orchestra 

COnOUCTORS 

Theodore  L.  Bailey 
Alhert  3.  Holmes 
Frank  Miller 
Al  Starita 
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ENSEMBLES 

Forum  String  Qiiartet 
Forum  Trio 
State  Trio 
Ensemhle  #1 
Ensemhle  #2 
Enseiphle  #3 
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COnDUCTORS 
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fii chard  a.  Go shy 
George  "/'^  Llie 
Chester  Mas on 
Chfirles  Rosen 


DO   YOU   KNOW  THAT- 


C'Crlet;  Llartin  Leo  .'I'ler  '  "Fsi'an. 
r'oeni",  which  will  "be  heard  .':.t  the  Federal 
;.:usic  Project  Syiiriphony  Concert  cit  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  Fovemher  1,  is  one 
of  Dr,  l^iko-lnl  cjoicolofi's  favorite  works. 
He  introduced  this  conpositicr.  to  English 
aiidiences  whor.  he  was  iT!.est  coruuctor 
with  the  London  Sy^mhony  Orchestra  in 

19?3-;?U. 

Lr.  Sokolcff's  interest  in  the  ttais- 
ical  education  of  children  is  ^->o  pro- 
nounced as  to  make  hiTi  an  ontstandin.^ 
authority  on  the  subject. 

In  co-operation  with  the  "Board  of 
Education  of  Clevelar.d,  where  Dr. 
Sokoloff  conducted  a  s^.-Trphony  orchestra 
for  many  years,  he  introduced  a  ccnrre- 
hensive  proa-rsm  for  music  st'Tc.y  and 
instiniction  in  the  public  sc}iOols  of  that 
city. 

Experiments  condricted  hy  Dr.  Sokolcff 
in  Cleveland  disclosed  that  a  child  nor- 
mally is  possessed  of  a    tru";  feeling 
for  niusic;  thf  t  only  when  he  heconos 
a,ware  that  attention  of  old«;r  persons  is 
dirocteo.  to  him  does  self-consciousness 
mitirate  this  sensitiveness. 

Dr.  Sokoloff 's  plan  for  !;iusical 
education  of  Cleveland's  school  children 
resultec  in  hundreds  of  stud.'-ntr.  heinfr 
enrolled  in  classes  for  orchostril  in- 
struments, choral  and  hand  iru:'ic. 
Scholastic  credits  were  given  for  this 
Taranch  of  the  scl-ool  curricula,  which 
was  instmcted  hy  professional  -^emhers 
of  the  Cleveland  S-nTO}ionv  Orc}-er-.trr.. 

Dr.  Sokoloff  is  "doubly"  an  American 
citizen.     In  his  youth,  he  auto.iatically 
became  a  citizen  ^hen  his  fatVor  received 
naturalization  papers,  but  on  attairing 
his  majority,  youjig  Nikolai  applied  for 
and  was  granted  citizenship  in  his  own 
name.    He  served  in  the  United  States 
Army  during  the  World  War. 

Id  *  111  «     >(c  «  « 


Long  hnfore  the  '^TorkG  Progress 
Administration  set  up  the  Federal  Music 
Project,  Dr.  Solroloff  h.:id  envisioned  the 
necessity  for  st.-ps  to  retroln  and  re- 
claim the  Lirasician, 

He  saw  young  artists,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, grfKhiatin,-"  from  conservatories, 
tr.vined  .and  capable  of  t-'.kirg  their  pl-'-.ce 
in  the  world  of  mn.sic,  yet  unable  to  get 
a  foothold.     He  saw  experienced  musicians 
with  years  of  professional  activity  behind 
them,  lose  the  livelihood  through  the 
advance  of  sound  'oroduction,  the  trend 
of  the  times  and  other  circujnstances. 

With  this  s;;^pathetic  understanding 
of  the  plip-ht  of  his  fellow-artists, 
Dr.  Sokoloff  la,id  the  foundation  for  the 
nation-wide  j'usic  project  that  is  such 
an  important  part  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration. 

Iwiss  Kay  Pdckert,  pniest  soloist  at 
a  Federal  Music  Project  Synphony  Concert 
at  S-xnders  Theatre,  I'Tovember  18  is  a 
talented  young  violinist  from  Forth 
Carolina. 

Miss  Rickert  comes  of  a  musical 
family  and  lias  been  st'idyi ng  music  since 
ch-ildhooo-.     She;  intende:-  to  be  a  concert 
pian.ist,  but  later  turned  to  the  violin. 

At  the  ago  of  12,  Miss  Rickert  was 
violinist  in  a  s.^onphony  orchestra.  She 
be.cran  her  studies  under  Theodore  Rentz 
•vvhen  she  was  15 .  Mr.  Rentz  was  concert 
m?istor  of  tiie  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch- 
estra d'j.ring  the  ti'.ie  when  the  fern ous 
Victor  Herbert  was  its  director, 

*  *  *  )|c  *  *  *  *  * 

The  Co:nposers'  Dorum  program  has 
become  so  popular  tha.t  a  larger  meeting 
place  has  be^n  acquired.  Beginning 
Fovember  5f  meetings  will  be  ,held  every 
second  Thursday  of  the  month  at  Repertory 
Hall,  26U  Hr^tin^cton  Avenue.  Walter 
Kelfer  aiid  his  works  will  be  featured 
at  that  meetingo 


SmTMY.  NOVEMBER  1 


3.15  P.M.  YlvICA  EnKeinlDle  /I 

City  Square,  Chn.rlesto'.7n 
(Lecture) 

g.15  P.M.  BOSTON  OPExTA  HOUSE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

inri^TINCTON  AVEFJE  DR.  NIKOLAI  SCKCLOFF 

HEINxlICH  OEIRHAAD 


MONDAY.  NOVEMBER  2 

U.15  P.M.  STAriON  WEEI  COMllOMEALTK  S Y:-,:?HO!r!f  ORCFJ:STPJl 

HAPJII  ZulLIS  DICKSON  CONUUCTi:''G 

S.30  P.M.  Ushers'  Clu"b  Beacon  Novelty  Orchectra 

2UU  Boston  St.,  Dor.  Albert  HnlT.ts  conauctinr 

(Lecture) 


TUESDAY.  NOVEMBER  3 


2.00  P.M. 


Ca^lDridre  Hone  for  Af^ed 
650  Concord  Avonue 


Connty  Concert  Orchei5tra 
Theolore  L.  Bailpy  conducting; 


?.00  P.M. 


7.U5  P.M. 


Home  for  Afed 

201  S.  ;m:itin'-'-ton  Avenue 

Will iams  Mun  i ciD.'il  Bu lid  iv.r^ 
hOO  Sh-avrmut  Avenue 
(Lecture) 


State  Trio 


Beacon  Novelty 

Al"bert  Hnlnes  conciuctinf!: 


WEDNESDAY.  NOVElvlBSR  U 


7.30  .P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
S.OO  P.M. 


7.U5  P.M. 


g.OO  P.M. 


English  Hi.'-h  Sch '>ol 
MonttcoTery  Stre'^t 

RoybuTy  School  C^.ntor 
90  T^n-Iale  St.,  Roa. 

Michaolr.n;=!:elo  School 
Charter  Stre-f^t 


S^Tnphonlc-Sr/injP;  Band 
Al  Strrita  oonchactin,^ 

Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
Albert  'Hrl"ies  conducting; 

County  Conc^^rt  Orchestra 
Thooicro  L.  Bailey  conducting 


TKJRSDAY.  N0VE:4BEk  5 

Health  Unit  St.-.t-  ?rio 

22  V/hit^  ier  Street 

(Le.-t^^re) 

Union  C on .e;re Rational  Church      Beacon  Novelty  Or-ahe^^tra 
Colvi.Tjb^is  Avenue  Albert  "^iGlm^jc  conviiicting 

(Lecture) 


TirJfLSDAY^.  NOVr.iBEil  5      ( Cont » 6  ) 


g,i5  p.:.{^        ♦*  J3>i2:-;iAH  s.  BUf^KS  school  state  sy::?'ioi^y  orc-testha 

GilNEVA  AYS.,  DC.-lCi'ESTEA  ALSXAITDE.-i  T-IIEDE  COFUJCTOR 

8.15  P.M.-  REPERTORY  C0':?0SE':3»  70RU:.ULABCRAT0RY 

2fii+  HU^TTIFOTOIT  AVEFJE 


FRIDAY.  '.■lO VEMrER  6 

7r3C  P.M.  Rofilir.dale  Sclionl  Cev-ter  Beacon  l^ovelty  Orchestra 

Poplar  Street  Albert  Holnes  conducting 

7.-30  P.M.  Wm.  Blackstone  School  Center  County  Corcert  Orchestra 

Blossom  St.,  TTer.t  End  Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting 

7.3c  P.M.  English  Hi^^h  School  En-se-.tle  ^r? 

Hont^omery  Street 

7.30  P.M.  FSLLowss  aThenaeit::  co/iioirmiTi-  ;vc:'-E:'"s  orchestra 

k  1/.IL:v'.0FT  ST..,  RC}3UilY  soLaic:'  braslavsky  ccitductikg 


**     25<^  AdT.ission  Charf:e 


This  Schedule  SulDject  To  Revision 


Khool 

GcnevR  flV€.  DOKCHevrep^ 

'^^'U'/yEA^i/  /Zii^j&d^  PAl^E^ 


toic  Syjiiijplioiiy 
RLexflfioeK  THieoe  conoucTinG 


^ovemBep^  fi  fth 


eiGHT  FiFieen  o'clock 


A  D  m  I  ^  ^  I O  n  25c 


"There  v/as  standing  room  only  in  Faelten  Hall 
for  unfortunate  late  comers,  and  tlie' audience 
evinced  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  entire 
program. " 

The  Cliristian  Science  Monitor 
Friday,  October  c.^. 


May  I  ask  pardon  of  all  those  vjho 
stood  through  our  entire  program  last 
week. 

Interest  in  the  Forum  meetings  far 
exceeds  anything  I  had  dared  expect. 
Comfortable  accomodations  for  all  will 
be  provided  in  the  future. 

Dean  IVinslow  Hanscom 
SuDcrvisor 


ALL  fUTUPNe  meGTinG^  op  rne 
QOWO'/^Ni  FOPUm-LRBOMTOPW 


DC 


HRL 


PRGSGflTPTIOnS 


WEEK     OF    NOV.  7.  1936 


CITY     OF      BOSTOn  PROJtCT 
OJOP^t^  S        PKOG^€SS  PDITIiniSThRTlOn 


THG  F^D^ML  music  PP.OJGCr 


DR.  niKOLfll  SOKOLOFF 
mhS.  hUTH  HflLLGPv  OTTflUJflV 

UUILLIflm  HPDDOn 


DIP»€CTOK 
PSSISTOni  TO  TH€  Dlft^CTOP> 

Ol^^ecTO^  FOh  twg  citv  of  bostoh 


Sponsored  "by  the  Works  Pro,?:ress  Administration 


5YfIlPHOniC  OftCM^STftflS 

Commonwealth  Symphony  Orchestra 
Commonwealth  Women's  Orchestra 
State  Symphony  Orchestra 

COnDUCTORS 

Solomon  Braslavsky 
Alexander  Thiede 
Isaac  Van  Grove 


The  Little  Symphony 

COHDUCTOfS 


Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

>|c  «  >)•  :tl  >)i  *  * 


mm 


Commonwealth  Symphonic  Band 
Boston  Concert  Bo.nd 


COnDUCTOISS 


William  A.  Barrinf;ton-Sar/^ent 
Alfonso  D'Avino 


CHQM£5 

Boston  Civic  Chorus 
State  Chorus 
Madrigal  Singers 

COriDUCTOM 

G.  Hoherts  Lunger 
A.  Buckingham  Simson 
William  Ellis  Weston 
Hom.er  P.  Wliitford 

)|f     i|(  i|c  3|(  i|i  i|( 

PQPULf]P,OI\CM€STPflS 

Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
County  Concert  Orchestra 
Old  Timers  '  Orchestra 
Symphonic-Swing  Orchestra 

conDUCTOM 

Theodore  L.  Bailey 
Alhert  S.  Holmes 
Frank  Miller 
Al  Starita 

:|t  *  *  m  *  «  41 

Forum  String  Quartet 
Forum  Trio 
State  Trio 
Ensemhle  #1 
Ensemble  #2 
Ensemhle  #3 


uniT 


ThlGRTKC  ORCHESTRAS 


#5 
#6 


COnDUCTOPvS 

Alhert  M.  Kanrich 
William  Dolan 
Richard  A.  Co shy 
George  Kellie 
Chester  Mason 
Charles  Rosen 


0; 


••.•••;•> 


.i  ■•{■■■. 


:'-GT3uc:no:> 


<^-'iGT:;iKino.: 


V  .1:  .         i.  vs.. 


inii 


DO   YOU    KNOW  THAT- 


Johannes  Brahms,  whose  name  is  linked 
with  Bach  and  Beethoven,  composed  in  every 
field  of  music  hut  opera.    Kis  "Requiem" 
will  he  performed  at  Jordan  Hall  Kovemher 
21  and  22,  with  a  symphony  orchestra  and 
choir  of  125  singers. 

Brahms  inherited  his  musical  aoilities 
from  his  father,  who  played  tjie  douhle- 
hass  in  a  Hamhurg  Theatre. 

Though  a  native  of  Hamhurg,  Brahms 
called  Vienna  his  home,  for  he  resided 
there  from  I863  until  his  death  in  1S97» 

He  was  recognized  as  a  truly  great 
musician  during  his  lifetime,  and.  his 
brilliant  career  refuted  the  popular 
theory  that  artists  are  usually  unrecog- 
nized until  after  their  death.  Brahms 
was  offered  a  position  at  the  Cologne 
Conservatory,  which  he  declined.     He  also 
declined  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music 
from  Cambridge  University  in  1S77*  Breslau 
University,  however,  cor.ferred  upon  him  a 
Ph.D  in  1881.    The  Pnssian  G-overnr:p.nt  • 
honored  him  in  1-386  and  three  years  later 
his  native  Hajnhurg  gave  him  speci-.!  recog- 
nition. 

The  "Requiem"  will  he  performed  hy 
the  Boston  Civic  Chorus  and  the  Common- 
wealth Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Solomon  G-.  Braslavsky.  Mr. 
Braslavsky  conducted  orchestras  in  Brahms' 
adopted  city  of  Vienna  for  many  years. 

Hiiii  ^*  sk'k^tciti 

When  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  "baton  of  Alexander  Thicde 
presents  its  concert  at  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  November  18,   it  will  feature 
a  transcription  of  a  Bach  work  by  a 
Federal  Music  Project  Libraria.n. 

Joseph  Zizza  who  spends  his  days 

caring  for  the  large  library  of  the  State 
Symphony  unit,  found  tir.-e  to  -(""ollow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  great  Leopold  Stok;78>rl, 
famous  for  his  Bach  transcriT/oionr. .  Mr. 
Zizza  has  arranged  Bach's  "Toccata  and 
F-igue  in  D  Minor", 

:if  *  *  4Hf  *  *  *  in 


Many  transcriptions  have  been  made 
for  string  ens-mbles,  but  one  for  an 
entire  symxjhoi::/  orchestra  is  significant 
and  musicall;/  i'^iportr'nt . 

■H  llOil  *  >)l  l(c  >ti  Hi  Kl  >|i  Hi 

Alfonso  D'Avino  conductor  of  the 
Commonwealth  Si^^Tnphcnic  Band,  which  will 
be  >ieard  in  a  concer"--  a-t  Dorchester 
Manor,  Navember  10,  i"  one  of  New  England^ 
most  personable  band:'r^ liters.     For  many 
seasons  he  toured  tJte  .f^ptintry  with  a.  UOO 
piece  band — the  largest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.     Conductor  "D'A^'inc 
wa.s  noted  for  his  immaculate  white  un^iori:- 
Once,  when  an  inquiring  press  ropro>^  ^i^ta- 
tive  sought  to  asccrta.in  how  Mr,  L'P^-'it.c 
kept  his  suit  so  spotless  even  unaor  the 
most  trying  circujnstances ,  he  was  amazed 
to  learn  that  an  obliging  a.ttendant  fol- 
lo^ved  the  ba.ndmaster  around  with  a  hugh 
■powder  puff.    A  little  white  powder  da.bbed 
over  a  dusty  apot  made  it  practically  in- 
visible. 

*********** 

Thouf:h  Mr.  D'Avino  seldom  wears  his 
white  uniform  now,  he  is  none  tho  less 
an  imposing  figure  on  the  podium.  At 
the  Dorchester  Manor  Concert  he  will 
conduct  his  85  musicians  in  several 
famous  selections,  among  them  Meyerbeer's 
splendid  Coronation  March  from  "Le 
Prophet"  and  the  beautiful  Largo  from 
Dvorak's  "New  World  Symphony". 

A  well  known  Boston  conductor  and 
composer  will  be  featured  on  the  next 
program  of  the  Composers'  Forum-Labora- 
tory.   He  is  Joseph  F.  Waer.er,  former 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  noted  pianist. 

Mr.  Wa^^ner's  early  studies  were  in 
piano  with  Felix  Fox  and  in  organ  with 
Henry  M.  D^anham.     Later,  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Frederick  Converse  in  cc ariberpoint , 
composition  and  related  subjects,  and  in 
1923  graduated  fro-^  the  New  3ngland  Con- 
servatory of  r'iusic,  'Tinring  the  Lndicott 
priz'^  for  composition. 

As  a  comT>oser,  Mr.  Warner  has  won 
distinction  for  his  works  in  many  forms — 
music  for  orchestra,  chamber  ^rorks, 
choral  music,  piano  and  organ  r^ieces. 


PKRiisTia  EVE.  novcfUB^k  10^ 

COMMONWEALTH  SYMPMONIC  BAND 

ALFONSO  D 'AVI NO  C^.^rjMdifU 

POPULAR  PROGRAM     admission  25c 


SANDERS  TWEATRE  HA;riKo°"uN,vE"^s,Tv 
WEDNESDAY  EVtNING,  NOV  16 

STATE    SYMPWONY  ORCHESTRA 

ALEXANDEK  THIEDE  KAY  KiCKtKT 


BQCM      —      mCZflM       —  UJflGnth 

25 


.rrAT; 


'1 


3.15  P.M. 
6.00  P.M. 
6.30  P.M. 


YT.ICA  County  Concert  Orchestra 

City  Square,  Charlestown      Theodore  L.  Boiley  conducting 


St.  Cyorian's  Church 
Tremont  &  Walpole  Sts. 

STATIOI-I  WIXAL 
BROOKLINE  AVSI'IUE 


Beacon  N-^velty  Orchestra 
Albert  Holmes  conducting 

IJiADRlGAL  SIITGERS 
HOIvIEH  TOITFOHD  CONDUCTING 
LITTLE  SWHONY  ORCHESTHA 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON  CONDUCTING 


2.00  P.M. 


I     2.00  P.M, 


7.30  P.M. 


8.00  P.M. 


MONDAY.  NOVE^ABER  9 

U.  S.  Veterans  Hos'oital 
Bedford,  Mass. 

}'.t.  Pleasant  Ho'ne 

301  S.  Huntinpton  Ave. 

(Lecture) 

Yl.lCA 

City  Square,  C'larlc ^-.town 
(Lecttire) 


Ensemble  #1 


State  Trio 


Ensemhlo  #2 


House  of  the  An^eel  Guardian  Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
7  Perkins  St.,  J.  P.  Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 


2.00  P.M. 
2.30  P.M. 
7.0c  P.M. 
7.U5  P.M. 

8.00  P.M. 
8.00  P.M. 
8.15  P.M. 


TUESDAY.  N0VEMP5R  10 

Cambridfe  Ho:rie  for  Aged 
650  Concord  Avenue 

Deutches  Altonheim 

2222  Center  St.,  W.  Rox. 

U.  S.  Naval  HosDital 
Chelsea 

Williams  'lunicinal  Bldg. 
Moo  Shawmut  Avenue 
(Lecture) 

Jcsiah  S.  Kendall  School 
Belmont 

Boston  Seaman's  Friend  Soc. 
287  Hanover  Street 

♦*     DORCHESTER  MANOR 
800  MORTON  STREET 


En;oemble  #1 


Bea.con  Novelt;''  Orchestra 
Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 

Ense-^ible  #2 


Coianty  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting 


State  Trio 


Old  Timers'  Orchestra 
FrsTik  Miller  conducting 

COMJ^Ol-TFSALTH  SYl.tPHONIC  BAND 
ALFONSO  D'AVINO  CONDUCTING 


**     25<^  Admission  Charge 


I 

I 


7.i+5  P.M. 

7.U5  P.M. 

g.OO  P.M. 

S.OO  P.M. 
8.00  P.M. 

7.30  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
S.OO  P.M. 


Parker  Kill  Library  Snnerble  #2 

1U97  Tremont  Street 

(Lecture) 


Health  Unit 

22  rnittier  Street 

(Lecture) 

Boylston  Branch  Library 
U33  Centre  Street,  J.  P. 
(Lecture) 

Thi^Tias  G-ardner  School 
Athol  &  Brentwood  Sts. 

Mattapan  Baptict  Church 
Eliot  St.  &  Blue  Hill  Pkwy. 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  ?ailoy  conducting 

State  Trio 


SjTnphonic-Swi ng  0rchef5tra 
Al  Starita  conducting 

Beacon  Novelty  Orrher-tra 
Albert  S.  Holmes  conuucting 


FRIDAY.  ITOVEMBjlfi  13 

English  High  School 
Montgomery  Street 

Roslindale  School  Center 
Poplar  Street 

lilliam  Bla-ckstone  School 
25  Blossom  Street 

Fenway  School  Center 
Teachers'  Collog.^. 
H^intine:ton      Longv;ood  Aves. 
(Lecture) 


Old  Timers'  Orchestra 
Frank  ivliller  conducting 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  B'iiloy  conducting 

Beacon  Hovelty  Orchestra 
Albvrt  3.  I:olmes  conducting 

Ensemble  #2 


This  Schedule  Subject  To  Revision 


JORDAN  HALL 

GAINSBORvOUGH  ST. 


BOSTON 


TH£  PGDeML  music  PROjeCT 

IS  PLeflseo  TO  pnnounce 
TWO  pep.Foixrn/:inc€S  of  ~ 


i 


(I 


m 
m 

Pi 

If.. 

1 

1 

NOVEMBER  20^nd  21 

BOSTOn  CIVIC  CHORUS 

commonwcflLTH  svmpwonv  orchcstra 


sOLOmon  bmslavsky 


con  DUCT  I 


25c 


55 


c 


pRGSGniPTions 

UJ€^K    Of     NOV  14,  1956 


CITY     OF      BOSTOn  PROJECT 

ULioish  s      PKOG^ess  PDminisTf^fiTion 


\6n  III  liiHiMH 


COmPOS€Rs'  PO/\U(I!-LflBOftflTOftY 

jijmyimf](,     mmoK(  ma 

-AT  e>;15  BOSTOn 

AA7\ll^C  DICK-EY 


XC^-  ^M^£y^  ^cu^^  ^L^&cic^f  $^n.L^MJiJy 


71 


JOISD-Fin  — H-flLL 

TWO  P€PiFOP>mRnc€s  oniy 

GVe.,  NOV  20Ano2lHT6i5 

Q  U  i  €  M 

soLomon  G .  b  hfl  s  L-fl  V  s  K-V 

C-HOl(\  OP  125-    SOLOISTS  -  SVITlPflOnV  OP.C-H€STP,fl 

1  t 

2  5c  5  5  c  mp-Rio 

TH^  F^D^ML  music  PP.OJGCT 


DP..  niKOLfll  SOKOLOFF 
m^S.  hUTH  HflLLGP>  OTTflUiflV 

luiLLmm  HPDDon 


flssisTflnr  Tc  thcdik^ctoin 
Dl^^ecTO^  fo^  tmg  citv  of  bostdh 


Sponsored  ly  the  Works  Progress  Administration 


SYfUPHOniC  OKCH^STftRS 

Commonwealth  Symphony  Orchestra 
Commonwealth  Women's  Orchestra 
State  Symphony  Orchestra 

COnDUCTORS 

Solomon  Braslavsky 
Alexander  Thiede 
Isaac  Van  G-rove 

The  Little  Symphony 

COHDIJCTCIS 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

I4c  ;t<  4  1)1  «  *  41 

mm 

Commonwealth  Symphonic  Band 
Boston  Concert  Br.nd 

conDucTOhs 

William  A.  Barrinf'ton-Sar'rent 
Alfonso  D'Avino 


Boston  Civic  Chorus 
State  Choi-us 
Ifa-driveal  Singers 

CO.IDUCTOR^ 

Gr.  iioherts  Lunger 
A.  Buckingham  Simson 
William.  Ellis  Weston 
Komer  ?.  7;1-.itford 

>|l  %  :|c>k  :<<  *  * 

POPiyftOKHCSTPflS 

Beacon  Kovelty  Orchestra 
County  Concert  Orchestra 
Old  Timers '  Orchestra 
Symr^honic-Swing  Orchestra 

COnoUCTOM 

Theodore  L.  Bailey 
Albert  S.  Holmes 
Frank  Ivliller 
Al  Starita 

Jorum  otring  Quartet 
Ecrum  Trio 
State  Trio 
Ensemble  #1 
Ensemble  #2 
Ensemble  #3 


uniT 

#5 
#6 


COiiDUCTOf^S 

Alb'Srt  ivi.  ICnnrich 
William  JDolan 
Richard  A.  Cosby 
G-eorge  Kellie 
Cliester  I.'ason 
Charles  Rosen 


.  5 


DO  YOU    KNOW  THAT- 


The  initial  paid  admission  concert 

at  the  Jeremiah  £.  Burke  School  in 

Dorchester  was  so  successful  that  Federal 

Music  Project  officials  announce  an  extra 

presentation  Thursday  evening,  November  I9. 

Al  Starita,  internationally  known  exponent 

of  modern  "swin^"  .nusic  will  conduct  an 

ensemble  of  22  players  and  16  singers  in 

a  program  of  special  arran^^ements. 

>j<  >i<  >)(  ^  i«  >i( 


3*^1  om^n  G-.  Braslavsky  brinffs  an  au- 
thoritative interpretation  of  the  Viennese 
composer's  great  "Requiem",  which  he  will 
conduct  at  Jordan  Hall  two  nights  only, 
November  20  and  21, 

Mr.  Braslavsky  is  a  long-time  resident 
of  Vienna,  the  city  steened  in  the  Bralims- 
ion  tradition.  He  has  studied  under  many 
cf  the  famous  composer's  pupils. 

>l«  >)(:4<>j<  9|<  ^  ^ 


"My  e^nerience  at  Boston  has 
altered  all  that.     Instead  of  finding 
a  crowd  of  people  having  what  we  should 
term  an  informal  sing-son.-r,   I  found  a 
large  body  of  singers  and  orchestral 
players  tackling  (and  doing  successfully) 
a  major  work  of  the  caliber  of  Franck's 
'Beatitudes ' . 

"The  rehearsal  on  TViursday  was 
evidence  enough  that  your  efforts  in 
Boston  are  not  only  helping  the  musician 
concerned  in  a  practical  way,  and  enabl- 
ing them  to  maintain  their  technical  ef- 
ficiency in  sinf'ing  and  playing,  but 
(what  is  perhaps  of  even  more  importance) 
the  effort  is  making  -a  definite  a.nd 
valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
good  music  in  America.     Therefore,  I 
hope  you  will  allow  me,  as  a  visitor  to 
express  full  appreciation  of  the  policy 
which  enables  su.ch  enterprises  to  be 
undertaken.  " 


Mr.  H.  A.  Chambers,  head  of  the 
fanoa''.  Movello  Music  Publishing  Company 
of  London  recently  visited  Boston  and  as 
a  friend  cf  A.  Buckingham  Simson,  was  able 
to  view  first-hand  the  work  cf  government- 
sponsored  Tnusic  "orojects. 

While  on  shir)board  to  England,  Mr. 
Chambers,  greatly  im"oressed,  wrote  tlie 
following  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Simson: 

"On  leaving  for  England  I  think, 
perhaps,  you  'aay  like  to  have  a  ''foreigner's 
impression  of  the  WFA  musical  activities  as 
I  saw  them  in  Boston. 

"I  fancy  English  ideas  on  the  subject 
are  very  vag^ie,     I,  mynelf,  had  some  sort 
of  feeling  that  it  was  a  kind  of  pleasant 
S-ionday  afternoon  organisation;  i.e.,  it 
was  designed  to  give  people  with  some  time 
cn  their  hands  something  to  do,  but  with- 
out having  any  important  musical  or  educa- 
tional effect. 


I 


A  question  often  asked  by  persons 
interested  in  our  activities  is:  "Do 
Federal  Music  Project  musicians  regain 
their  standing  in  the  r^rivfite  profess- 
ional field?" 

The  answer  isL     "fimphatiC'-^lly,  yes." 

All  over  the  country  government- 
sponsored  musicians  have  turned  that 
much  talked  of  "corner"  and  have  found 
employment  in  private  orchestras  and 
other  musical  organizations. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  our  own 
project  has  sent  five  musicians  into 
"private  industry"  ©r  other  vocational 
fields. 

A  French  horn  plaj'er  has  received 
a  contract  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra;  a  flutist  has  joined  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony;  one  instnimontalist  has 
put  his  musical  knowledge  to  a  different 
purpose  axid  has  been  made  sales  mianager 
of  a  Boston  band  instrument  concern* 
Fiirther  opportunity  to  advance  their 

musical  education  was  presented  to  two 
other  musicians;  one,  a  bass-viol  player 
was  awarded  a  scholarship  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  in  Philadelphia  and  the  other, 
an  oboist,     to  the  Juillard  School  in 
New  York. 


3.15  P.M. 
3.30  P.M. 
6.30  P.ivl. 

3.00  P.M. 

g.OO  P.M. 
g.OO  P.M. 
g.30  P.M. 

g.30  P.M. 

2.00  P.M. 

2.00  P.M. 
2.30  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
7. 1+5  P.M. 


Y"MCA 

Cit.v  Square,  Charlei?to^n 

Mor.ran  Memorial 
89  Shaw:n\it  Avenue 

STATION  1/71 XAL 
BROOKLINE  AV.SAUS 


LiOlTDAY.  rOVEM3ER  I6 

St.  C/^therine  ' .-.  Chtxrch 
Ha.'-es  Soua.re,  Chn.rl  ento^m 
(Lecture) 

T?!nT)le  Mishkpn  Tefila 
Server  St.,  &  Sim  Hill  Ave. 

Lev.'9n"berp:  School 
i.iatto.oan 

rshers  GIuId 

2U!-'  Boston  Stroet 

(Lecture) 

K,  of  C.  Kail 

Everett  Street,  llyv.e  Park 

(Lecture) 


Beacon  I'ovolty  Orchestra 
Albert  S.  Hol:nes  con  n.^ting 

State  Trio. 


i-iADftiaAL  si-'&:;rs 

BOl'JUR  Wi:iTi"CRD  CC'^D^JCTIT^G 

LITTLE  STuIPPIOl^'Y 

IIAaAY  ELLIS  MCXSOF  C0j:DUCTI2IG 


Befcon  Fovelty  Orchestra 
Al'oert  S.  Ilol'nes  cor.c' ac'^inr 

Boston  Concert  Band 

A.  ?arr inrton-Sar^ent  cono 

State  Trio 


Count^)'  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting 

Ensenhle  #2 


71^.5 J]1^Y.  ••^C7E?3ilR  17 


Home  for  Ap-ed 

201  S.  Huntinp:t'~n  Ave. 

(Lecture) 


Ense-nhle  #1 


Camhrid^e  Home  for  A^od 
650  Concord  Avenue 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrin/^ton-Sarpent  conduct 


Geor  -e  Wnshinrton  School 
Highlnnd  avg.,  V/inchester 


State  Trio 


REPERTORY  ¥.ALL 

2G^  KJ7'TING-i'01'  A7E1~:E 


co:  :P0SER<^t  forjjm-laboratory 


Char  1  e  s  t  orvn  Arm  0  ry 
B\in''er  Hill  Street 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting 


Williams  •."'unicinal  Building 
UOO  Shawrrpj.t  Avenue 
(Lect\ire) 


.^^eacon  I'ovelty  Orchestra 
Alhcrt  S.  Holmes  cond':cting 


WEDNESDAY.  NOVEMBER  18 


1.30  P.M. 

7.30  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
S.OO  P.M. 
g.15  P.M. 


Catherine  Moore  House 
11  Tileston  Street 
(Lecture) 

Thonas  G-ardner  School 
Athol  &  Brentwood  Sts. 

Abraham  Lincoln  School 
lUo  Arlin2;ton  St.,  Boston 

Ene;lish  Ki^rh  Scl'.ool 
I'ontpo.nery  Street 

Michaelanf^elo  School  Center 
Charter  Street,  Boston 

SA:-^DMS  Ti'iEATiiE 
CAI.!?RI3GS 


Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
Alhert  S.  Holmes  conducting 


Ensemble  #2 


State  Trio 


Conntv  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  'Bailey  conducting 

Old  Tir.ieri^  '  Orchfistra 
Frank  'v'iller  c  end  noting?; 

STATE  SY:.'!?H0HY  OHGIiESTRA. 
ALEZUNDER  T'lIEDE  COFDUCTINC 


7.U5  P.M. 


7.U5  P.M. 


7.U3  P.M. 


g.OO  P.M. 


g.15  P.M. 


TmiRSDAY.  NOYg'TSR  19 

Jacob  Sleeper  Hall 
Boston  University 
(Lecture) 

Parker  Hill  Library 
1U97  Tremont  Street 
(Lecture) 

Health  Unit 

22  IThittier  Street 

(Lecture) 

Union  Conp;re --ational  Church 
U35  Col  "■im  "  us  Avenue 
(Lectiire) 

**     JER3MIAH  E.  BURKE  SCHOOL 
GENEVA  AVErlUE 


Little  Syfi-phony 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducting 


State  Trio 


Ensemble  #1 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting 


SY:;lPHO;^IC-SWirG  OROT^ESTRA. 
AL  STARITa  CONDUCTirC 


FRIDAY .  N,-VEMBER  20 

7.30  P.M.  Roslindale  Scliool  Center  Gouiity  Concert  Orchestra 

PoDlar  Street  Theodore  L.  Bailey  cond'.Tcting 

7.30  P.M.  En,q:lish  High  School  Beaoon  Novelty  Orchestra 

Montgomery  Street  Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 

7.30  P.M.  William  Blackstone  School  £nse:r.ble  #1 

25  Blossom  Street 


FRIDAY.  NOVEMBER  ^Q  COKTIFJEJ} 


7.U5  P.M. 


Fenway  School  Center 
Kintinrton  &  Lonrwood  Ave* 


State  Trio 


S.15  P.M. 


♦*    JORDAN  llALL 

GAINSBOkO  STliSET 


BrtAIH.IS'  REQUIEM 
BOSTON  CIVIC  CHORUS 
COMMOI^VExiLTH  SY;.:P}I0-'Y 
SOLOMO:-  G.  SRASLAV,S:''Y 


ORCWEoTRA 
CONDUCTING 


SATI.TRDAY.  NOVElvIBER  21 


.15  P.M.  ♦*    JORDAN  TIALL 

GAINSBORO  STREET 


BRAH!'.'.S '  -lEQUIEM 
BOSTON  CIVIC  C".0^.TT3 
COMMONWEALTH  SYJ.IPHONY  ORCI^STRA 
SOLOMON  G.  BRASLAV3KY  CONDUCTING 


**    Admission  Charge 


This  Schedule  Subject  To  Revision 


ujcDnesDflY  £V€.,  nov.  i6flT6ii 

5T-fiTe  SYfnPMOny  OKCM€STRfl 

fIL-eX+inDeK  T-Hf€D€       KflV  IMCK^IM 

BflC-H  -  mOZ-RKT  -  UJ-fl-On-G^ 
25  C         POPUL-fl^  PRICES  40c 


£  X  TKA  / 

J€KemiAH€.BUKK€/WGD^     THURSDAY  €V-E. 

SYMPflONIC- SWING  ENSfMbLf- 
AAL  STAPslTA* 



22  PLflV-EK5  16  SlnQ-t^s 

fl  D  M  I  S  S  I  ON    2  5c 


I 


T-H£  FEDERAL  MUSIC  PROJECT 
IS  PL€V\Sf  D  TO  ANNOUNC£ 
TWO    PERFORMANC€5  Of 


BOSTON    CIVIC  C+iORUS 
COMMONWf-ALTtI  SYMPHONY  ORCiiESTRA 

SOLOMON  BRASL-AV5KY- CONDUCTING 

fRI.  -AND  SAT.  -EVfS. 

NOVfMBtR,  20 -2 

JORDAN  -HALL 

GAINSBOROUGH  SJs  BOSTON 


WORK5     PROGRESS  ADMINISTRVXTION 


W.  p.  A.  to  Cut 

Stage,  Art  and 
Music  Projects 

About  20%  of  Personnel 
Will  Be  D.opped  Within 
FewWeeks,CaliillReveals 

Writers  Also  To  Be  Hit 


Leaders   Here   Protest  to 
Capital,  Fear  Picketing 

Four  of  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration's most  controversial  ven- 
tures— tlie  Federal  Theater,  Writers, 
Music  and  Art  Projects — are  to  be 
reduced  in  size  within  two  or  three 
■weeks,  It  was  learned  Sunday.  About 
20  per  cent  of  the  personnel  is  ex- 
pected to  be  laid  iR  in  the  nation- 
wide pruning  of  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls. 

Holger  Cahill,  national  director  of 
the  art  project,  definitely  confirmed 
the  rumored  cut  in  an  address  before  a 
mass  meeting  of  art  project  workers 
last  night  in  Daly's  Theater,  22  West 
Sixty-third  Street.  In  response  to 
a  specific  question  regarding  the  pos- 
sibility of  lay-offs  on  the  white-collar 
art  projects,  Mr.  Cahill  said: 

"That  announcement  cannot  come 
from  me.  It  must  come  from  Colonel 
Somervell  (Colonel  Brehon  B.  Somer- 
vell, W.  P.  A.  Administrator  in  New 
York  City)  and  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate for  me  to  say  anything  about 
it  before  Colonel  Somervell.  Of 
course,  cuts  arc  coming.  There  Is  no 
question  about  it." 

Mr.  Cahill  said  that  this  time  the 
arts  projects  were  not  to  be  exempt 
from  the  general  cuts  ordered  for  the 
W.  P.  A.,  aa  they  were  In  the  cut  last 
March.  Already  the  Federal  Theater 
has  started  a  reorganization  which 


may  ultimately  result  in  layoffs  for 
between  five  hundred  and  a  thousand 
persons. 

Ml*.  Cahill  said  that  he  had  vigor- 
ously fought  the  cuts  in  Washington 
and  it  was  understood  that  the  other 
national  directors  had  done  likewise. 
A  few  minutes  after  announcing  the 
cuts,  Mr.  Cahill  and  Mrs.  Audrey 
McMahon,  assistant  to  Mr.  Cahill, 
contributed  to  the  expense  of  a  tele- 
gram to  President  Roosevelt  protest- 
ing the  cuts  anu  urging  a  perma- 
nent art  project. 

Although  Mr.  Cahill  did  not  men- 
tion it  directly,  the  national  direc- 
tors are  known  to  fear  sharp  reper- 
cussions from  the  project  workers 
and,  for  the  most  part,  are  sympa- 
thetic. Already  picke'  ng  of  several 
project  headquarters  has  been  started 
by  unions  within  the  'V.  P.  A. 

Evidence  that  the  national  directors 
refused  to  have  any  part  in  the  cuts 
was  also  seen  in  Mr.  CahiU's  assertion 
that  sta-"-!  W.  P.  A.  directors  would 
announce  the  cuts.  Business  con- 
trol of  the  four  projects  in  New  York 
City  was  recently  transferred  to 
Colonel  Somervell's  office  and  it  is 
from  there  that  the  cuts  will  be 
ordered.  A  large  number  of  the  pink 
dismissal  slips  will  probably  be 
handed  to  those  in  the  non-relief 
quota.  The  number  of  workers  now 
on  the  projects  in  New  York  City  is 
in  excess  of  13.000. 

Considerable  furor  was  also  caused  at 
the  artists'  night's  meeting  by  the 
action  of  the  W.  P.  A.  art  project  in 
withdrawing  sponsorship  of  a  series  of 
Sunday  night  forums  on  the  plight  of 
artists,  of  which  Sunday's  was  the 
first.  The  art  project  originally  pub- 
licized the  meeting  as  a  W.  P.  A.  Idea, 
but  eventually  the  Artists'  Union  as- 
sumed the  responsibility.  The  meet- 
ing was  one  of  the  few  union  meetings 
openly  held  on  government  property  in 
the  presence  of  officials.  Daly's  is  now 
housing  the  experimental  theater  unit 
of  the  Federal  theater. 


PP>€S€nTflTIOnS 


uueeK  OF  nov.  21,  1956 

CITV     OF     fcOSTOn  PKOJeCT 

KKs    PKoe^ess    p  c  inini  stp-.-rt  ion 


a*^'' MUSIC 

(J  ^  W  P  A  CONCERT 

Tne  Federal  Music  Project  pre- 
sented a  concert  devoted  to  the 
music  of  Brahms  at  Jordan  Hall 
last  night.  The  program  included 
the  Tragic  Overture,  Opus  81,  and 
"A  German  Requiem."'  Chorus  and 
orchestra  were  directed  by  Solomon 
Braslavsky.  The  soloists  were  Nor- 
ma Erdman.  soprano,  and  Harry 
Newcombe,  baritone. 

Judging  by  the  performance  of 
the  Tragic  Overture  the  Common- 
wealth Symphony  Orchestra  is  not 
in  as  good  form  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  Subtlety  in  any  form  seems 
to  have  been  given  up,  and,  while 
the  intonation  of  the  various  sec- 
tions is  fairly  true,  the  players  do 
not  seem  to  attain  the  rhythmical 
precision  which  they  have  on  past 
occasions.  That  Mr.  Braslavsky  is 
rather  stingy  with  cues  may  be  one 
explanation  of  this  shortcoming. 

The  difficulties  of  performing  of 
the  Brahms  Requiem  ar?  too  well 
known  to  need  emphasis;  an  ideal 
performance  of  the  work  is  exceed- 
ingly rare,  even  in  these  days  of 
virtuoso  executants.  With  this  fact 
in  mind,  one  may  say  that  last 
night's  presentation  of  it  was  no 
worse  than  one  might  have  antici- 
pated. The  chorus,  indeed,  was  at 
first  a  pleasant  surprise.  The  bal- 
ance of  parts  was  good,  the  intona- 
tion correct,  and  the  volume 
of  tone  produced  all  that  anyone 
might  desire.  This  latter  quality,  un- 
fortunately, became  a  handicap  be- 
fore the  concert  was  over.  The  exu- 
berance of  so  large  a  body  of  sing- 
ers is  not  easily  restrained,  and 
when,  vying  with  the  orchestra, 
they  piled  fortissimo  upon  fortis- 
simo, the  resulting  tumult  was  ex- 
cessively painful  to  the  ear.  One  is 
forced  to  conclude  that  a  smaller 
chorus  is  advisable,  even  for  such  a 
gigantic  work  as  the  Brahms  Re- 
quiem, if  it  is  to  be  heard  in  as 
small  and  resonant  an  auditorium  as 
Jordan  Hall.  i 

The  solo  parts  of  the  Requiem- 
are  difficult,  especially  as  regards 
their  adjustment  .with  the  whole 
ensemble.  Consequently,  Mr.  New- 
combe's  wavering  rhythm  was  by  no 
means  leassuring  last  night.  One 
expected  a  cata.'itrophe  at  any  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Braslavsky,  with  as  muchi 
ingenuity  as  presence  of  mind,  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  structure  to- 
gether. Miss  Erdman  has  a  powerful 
and  agreeable  voice,  not  always  on 
pitch,  it  is  true,  but  admirably  .suit- 
ed to  the  work.  The  Brahms  Re- 
quiem Is  decidedly  a  work  worth 
hearing,  and  if  last  night's  per- 
formance was  not  on  a  consistently 
high  level  it  did  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  distort  the  composer's  inten- 
tions to  any  great  extent.  The  con- 
cert will  be  repeated  tonight. 

—P.  C.  A. 


TH€  feoemi  music  PKOjea 


DP..  niKOiai  SOKOLOFF 
MPnS.  RUTM  HflLLGP^  OTTflWflV 

UJIILIRM  HflDOOn 


DiaeCTOK 

DiPsCCTOK  FOI^  TH^  CITV  Of  BOSTOfl 


Sponsored  "by  the  Works  r^rof^ress  Administration 


SVfllPHOniC  OKtilSTRft^ 

CoiT'lonwealth  S.vmphony  Orchestra 
Comncnwealth  Wonen's  Orchestra 
State  S;\'-mphony  Orchestra 

COnOUCTOKS 

Solomon  Braslavsky 
Alexander  Thiede 
Isarc  Van  Grove 


:4c  «  *  >)(  i|c  *  >|t 


C4iflnie)eR  Ql^c4l^■ST^fl 

The  Little  S^^lphony 

COHDUCTOK 


Harry  Ellis  Dickson 


:((  Id  :f  A  :|i  I|<)|l 


&,-ftnDS 


COiTiTiCmTealth  S'/n-phonic  "Band 
Boston  Concert  Band 

COHDUCTOKS 

Alfonso  L'Avino 

Wra.  A.  3arrint-tcn-3arfr:^nt 

*  ^     Ht  i^t  41  -In 

uniT  conoucTo^s 


fFl 

y5 


Al'bert  Xanrich 
Williar  Dola,n 
Richard  A.  Ccr,l)y 
(reor,Te  -'^ellio 
Chester  Mason 


Boston  Civic  Choms 
Sta,te  Choms 
Madrigal  Si.nf^ers 

COnDUCTOP^^ 

G.  Roherts  Lrin/rer 
A.  Euckinghar'i  Simson 
William  Ellis  Weston 
Komer  F,  l?-~itford 

+  +  *  ;i  ^  :4c 

OJMILQRGjiiM 

Beacon  Novelty  (Jrchestra 
County  Concv-^rt  Orchestra 
Old  Tirr.ers'  Orchestra 
Symx)honi  c-Swi  nf^.  Or clie  s t  ra 
Yiddish  Concert  Orchestra 

conoucTOKs 

Theodore  L.  Bailey 
Al  D  e  r  t  S .  -■'"o  l:n  e  s 
Frank  Miller 
Charles  P.oscn 
Al  Starita 

+  Id  *  :)t  3(t  ■*  :i< 

€nsem&Les 


Forum  Strir.f 
Forum  Trio 
State  Trio 
Ensenhle  #1 
Ensemhle  #2 
Ense-.ble  #3 


Q-J-artet 


in 


DO  YOU   KNOW  THAT- 


According  to  our  statistical  depart- 
ment, the  i'ederal  Music  Project  of  Boston 
presented  6lO  concerts  and  played  to  more 
than  UOO.OOO  peo-ole  in  a  four-months  period, 
from  July  1  to  ITovemher  1. 

From  Aufiist  to  October,  our  units  per- 
formed 129  compositions,  featuring:;  the  works 
of  5^  composers. 

*  *  !)<  *  4  *  ))(  1)1  If  * 


The  next  Composers'  Forum-Laboratory 
meeting  will  "be  held  at  Repertory  Hall, 
Thursday  evening,  December  3  and  will  in- 
troduce Robert  ^.  I'anton,  aa  the  composer 
for  the  evening;. 

Mr.  Manton  is  a  native  Bostonian, 
born  in  Dorchester  in  lS9'l-«    Ke  studied  at 
Harvard  and  nujnbers  among  his  instructors, 
W.  C.  Heilman,  Archibald  T.  Javis^n,  E.  3, 
Hill  and  Edward  Ballantine. 

D'-iring  the  War,  Mr.  Manton  served  in 
the  United  Strtes  i<I.',.rine  Corps.     Ik  Paris, 
he  furthered  his  studie'j  under  the  fa-nous 
Vincent  d'Indy. 

In  19?3i  -•"'I'*  --a-nton  was  api:)oint9d 
head  of  the  Music  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  and  is  now  asso- 
ciate -orofessor  of  music  at  that  colle:=:-e» 


The  two  soloists  who  will  be  heard 
in  the  Federal  Mur?ic  Project's  presenta- 
tion of  "Brahjns  '  "Requiem"  are  familiar  to 
almost  all  Boston  m.usic  lovers. 

Harry  Newcombe  is  one  of  I-ew  England's 
most  popular  concert  and  oratorio  singers 
and  Nonna  Jean  Erdmann,  talented  young 
soprano  gained  many  more  friends  through 
her  splendid  work  in  the  Federal  Music 
Project's  operatic  productions,  notably 
"Madame  Butterfly". 

Mr.  Newcombe  has  a-npeared  twice  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orcltestra,  and  also 
with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  at 
Sjrmphony  Hall.     He  has  augmented  his 
oratorio  '.vork  '.vith.  several  operatic  roles 
and  has  appeared  in  "Carmen",  "Faust", 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "Robin  Hood", 


Members  of  the  Boston  Civic  Chorus 
will  provide  the  important  choral  back- 
ground for  the  "Requiem"..     This  chorus, 
in  point  of  service,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
government-sponsored  music  units  in 
Massachusetts.     It  wa-s  organized  in  July, 
193^. 


Few  of  the  large  audience  that  attend- 
ed a  recent  composers'  Forum  r.eetinr  real- 
ized that  a  i^enuine  Stradivarius  collo  was 
used  by  Ralph  Smalley  of  the  Forum  String 
Q'j.artet.    Mr.  Walter  Heifer,  featured  com- 
poser brouf'ht  the  fact  to  his  listeners. 

The  rare  instn.urient ,  said  to  be  ?C0 
years  old  and  valued  at  $10,000  was  lent 
to  Mr.  Smalley  by  a  well-known  dealer. 


The  trend  towa.rd  absorbing  musicians 
in  "orivate  ind.ustry  is  a^ain  noted  in  the 
fact  th;3t  another  Federal  I.'usic  Project 
musicia.n  has  left  us  for  a  post  in  a  first- 
rank  symphony  orchestra. 

Philip  Palmer,  familiar  to  followers 
of  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra  as  first 
French  Horn  player  has  been  appointed  to 
the  same  position  in  the  National  Sjnnphony 
Orchestra  of  Washinf'ton,  D.  C,  under  the 
direction  of  the  \--ell-knovm  Hans  Kindler. 

Mr.  Palmer,  who  is  ?7  years  old,  has 
been  a  mem.ber  of  the  State  Syphony  Orch- 
estra since  its  formation  as  a  government- 
sponsored  *'roup  tv'o  years  a.go. 


3.15  P.M. 
3.30  F.il. 

5.03  P.i.:. 


6.^0  P.n. 


YlvICA 

City  Sqijare,  Chariest  own 

lior^an  Memorial 
?9  Shawiniat  Avenue 
(Broadcast  WKJ3H) 

Parish  Eon.se 

St,  CyprifiT.3  Epis.  Ch-irch 
Treraort  -i;  ^aJ.7"ole  Sts.,  3cs. 
(Leo tars) 

STATIOr  ^IXAL 

brooklinjI  Avsi^ras 
(broadcast) 


Ense-able  #1 


State  Trio 


Co^jnty  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  r!ailey  cond^icting 


LITTLE  3B-^PH011Y 

HAH.iY  ELLIS  TICKSON  CONITJCTING 

IIADHI'JAL  SIITCERS 

HO:':Eil  VrnIT?OSD  CONDUCTING 


2.00  p.n. 


2.00  P.;.:. 


Ivit.  Plee.sant  Home 

"01  S.  F;intin|£:ton  Ave. 

IJ .  S .  7e t  G  ran s  '  Ho  tn^ i  t al 

3ed7?ord 


Beacon  llovelty  Orchestra 
Alhert  S.  Molmos  conducting 

State  Trio 


^.^0  P.M. 


g.OO  P.M. 


S.15  P.::. 


g.30  P.H. 


'•■ip.diron  Park 

'Jarwicjc  St.,  South  End 

Y^XA 

City  Square,  CharleEto'^'n 
(Lecture) 

K.  of  C.  Hall 
Pleasant  Street,  Dor. 
(Lecture) 

Health  Unit 

133  Dorche:--,t--;r  St.,  S.  3. 
(Lecture) 


3or,ton  Corxert  Pand 

Wm.  '.■■'■.rrinfton-Sar^ent  cond. 

Snseni'Dle  #1 


010  TiriOrs'  Orchestra 
Prank  I'-iller  C'^nducting 


Snse  nhle  ^fl 


2.00  P.M. 


S.30  P.H. 


TUESDAY,  :tc-S!/:ber  2U 

Cp::norid/re  Home  for  AfTsd 
650  Concord  Aven-\e 

Temple  B'Nai  Moshe 
Wallingf 0x"d  2;  Chestnut  Ave. 
Bri/2;hton 


Beaccr.  ITovplty  Orchestra 
Alhert  S.  Holmes  conducting 

Snsem'^le  #2 


P.:.i.                         Williar.s  Municii^al  Enildins^  Co"'.inty  Concert  Orchestra 

UOO  Shawmnt  Avenue  Thoofiore  L.  ?ailey  conducting 
(Lecture) 

7.U5  P.M.                         Parker  Hill  Library  State  Trio 

II+97  Trerncnt  Street 
(Lecture) 


7.30  P.Il.  Fidelia  Hall 

7  Rockland  St.,  W.  Rox. 

8.00  F,y:,  Municipal  Building 

12?  Tyler  Street 
(Lecture) 


Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
Alliert  S.  liolmeB  con.hictin^ 

State  Trio 


This  Schedule  Sutject  To  Revision 


FCD6ML  MUSIC 


CITY    OF     BOSTON  PKOJ-E-Ct 

UJORHS'      p/\OGf\'&rf  -AommifTRAT/on 


Week  of  CV^oir.  26,  19S6 


THG  FeDe^flL  music  PKOjecT 


DR.  niKOl.ni  SOKOLOFF 
l\AKS.  KUTM  HflLKft  OTTflU/RV 

UJIILIRM  HflDDOn 


PSSISTflHT  DmeCTOR 
Dll^aTO^  FOI\  TN^  CITV  Of  BOiTOfl 


Sponsored  "by  the  'Vorks  jfrogress  Administration 


Commonwealth  Symphony  Orchestra 
Comnonwealth  Wonen's  Orchestra 
State  SjTnphony  Orchestra 

COnOUCTOKS 

Solomon  Braslavsky 
Alexander  Thiede 
Isapc  Van  G-rove 


>ii  >)t  *  *  *  *  * 


The  Little  S:,rmphony 

co^DucTO^ 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

lie  it<  >|c 

&-ftnDs 

Comirionwealth  Symphonic  Band 
Boston  Concert  Band 


COHDUCTOKS 

Alfonso  S'Avino 

Wra.  A.  Barrinjeton-Sarfi^ent 

uniT  conoucTOPsS 


#1 

#2 

^5 


Alhert  11.  Kanrich 
William  Dolan 
Hi chard  A.  Co shy 
(reorp:e  Kellio 
Chester  Mason 


GHONMS 

Boston  Civic  Chonis 
State  Chorus 
Madrif^al  Sin^^ers 

conoucToiss 

G-.  Roherts  Lun^^er 
A.  Buckingham  Simson 
William  Ellis  Weston 
Homer  P.  Tnitford 

♦  *  *  +  :l!  *  j|< 

Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
County  Concert  Orchestra 
Old  Timers'  Orchestra 
Symphonic-SwiniP;  Orchestra 
Yiddish  Concert  Orchestra 

conoucTOKS 

Theodore  L.  Bailey 
Alhert  S.  'Holmes 
Frank  Miller 
Charles  Rosen 
Al  Starita 

:4c  ^  3tc  3{C  ^  ^( 

€nsem&Les 


Forum  Strin?-"^  Q^iartet 
Fonm  Trio 
State  Trio 
Ensenhle  ^1 
Ensemhle  #2 
Ensemhle  #3 


•- f  * 


( i  ■  . 


It  • 


...         5  •  '  ;        \    ...  .... 


>  / 1 :  ;  ; 
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DO    YOU    KNOW  THAT  - 


One  of  the  Federal  Music  Project 
units  whose  fame  has  spread  to  the  far- 
thest corners  of  the  earth  is  the  Madri- 
gal Singers.     This  group  of  eight  men  and 
women  under  the  direction  of  Homer  P. 
Whitford  are  better  known  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  than  in  their  own  city 
"because  they  broadcast  from  the  short- 
wave station  WIXAL. 


Typical  of  the  "fan  mail"  received 
by  the  Madrigal  Singers  is  a  note  from 
Christ  Church,  New  Zealand,   "way  down 
under". 

"Here's  a  cheerio  from  New  Zealand", 
the  letter  reads  ard  foes  on  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  American  singers  in  their 
federal-sponsoreu.  group.    Another  letter 
written  in  Hebrew  was  received  from  ancient 
Jerusalem.     Foreign  reccDtion  was  good  in  the 
Holy  City  and  the  Jerusalem  music  lovers 
were  particularly  pleased  with  the  type 
of  -orogram  offered  by  the  group.  Distant 
parts  of  the  Uni ced  States,  including 
Texas,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
California  have  also  tuned  in  on  this 
Boston  broadcast. 

Id  Id     IK  *  :(i  ^  :|l 


One  of  Boston's  most  talented 
young  pianists  will  play  Mozart's 
"Concerto  in  F"  at  the  coming  State 
Symphony  Orchestra  concert  at  Sanders 
Theatre,  Cambridge,  December  J>.  She 
is  Miss  Ruth  Culbertson,  who  graduated 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  was  awarded  the  coveted  Mason 
&  Hajnlm  pri-^e.    Miss  Culbertson  made 
her  debx^t  in  a  recital  under  th'^  ausaicer 
of  the  Naamberg  Fo^juidatior.  at  tlie  Town 
Plall.  New  York  m  1>'31-     She  studiod  for 
two  ye/^'.rs  under  Artur  Schnabel  in  Berlin. 
Miss  Culbertrion  is  popalar  in  Boston 
where  she  has  appeared  as  soloist  ?t 
the  Symphony  Hall  "Pctds"  concerts  on 
several  occasions. 

Id  >K  *  *  >K  *      *  *  « 


The  performance  of  the  Mozart 
Concert  in  F  is,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained,  the  first  to  be  heard  in  Boston 
or  its  vicinity.     This  beautiful  work  is 
one  of  the  fam.ous  composer's  lesser 
known  compositions. 


Boston's  best  known  music  stores  are 
co-operating  with  the  Federal  Music  Project 
in  dispensing  informatior  and  literature 
about  future  activities.     On  the  counter 
where  you  buy  your  sheet  miisic,  you  will 
find  a  tray  labeled  "Federal  Music  Inform- 
ation".    You  are  invited  to  help  yourself 
to  the  literature  which  includes  programs, 
bulletins  and  announcements. 


Professor  Leo  Rich  Lewis  of  Tufts 
College  and  Joseph  Wagner,  well-known 
Boston  musician  and  com"ooser  are  oominfc 
attractions  at  the  popular  Comr)osers' 
Forum  Laboratory  meetin.p-s.    PBcfessor  Lewis 
will  be  featured  at  the  December  I7 
meeting. 


Another  treat  in  store  for  the 
Sanders  Theatre  audience,  December  3» 
is  the  world  premiere  of  Frederick  S. 
Converse's  "Symphony  No.  3  ii^  P  Major", 
Alexander  Thiede  will  conduct  the  ^0 
musicians  of  the  State  Sy^iphony  Orches- 
tra, in  this  work.    Mr,  Converse  is 
ranked  among  the  foremost  modern 
American  composers      He  is  a  Bostonian 
and  a  familiar  fi-mre  in  the  musical 
life  of  the  city.    Mr.  Converse's 
"Flivver  Ten  Million"  is  considered  one 
of  the  miost  importcant  contributions  to 
Americana 

*id  +  si<***itii|>* 


T-M€  F€Dfl^RL  MUSIC  PPsO.Jf-CT  T-f^K-€S  PLfflSUK-f 
ANNOUNCING  TH€  fIRST  P€RFOP.MffNC€  Of 


flL-EX-ftND£f\  THItDf  COXDUCTIK^ 

m-EmOFM-ftL  -H-RLL  ffflftVAR^D  uniV€P.5ITV 

oil) 

RUTH  CULB£P-JSOn    9UdST  PIfiKlST 

cLi  6: IS  J^AA.. 

25c  -  -RDmission  phiccs    ^Oc 


3.15  P.M. 
3.30  P.M. 

6.30  P.M. 


YMCA 

City  Square,  Charlestown 

MoTi^an  Memorial 
39  Shawmut  Avenue 
(Broadcast) 

station  wixal 
brooklins  avenue 
(bkcadcast) 


Ensemble  #2 


State  Trio 


little  sothony 

harcly  ellis  dickson  conducting 

mdrigal  singers 

homer  ;viiitford  conducting 


TUESDAY.  DEGE?-QER  1 

2.00  P.M.  Home  for  Aged  Women  State  Trio 

201  S.  Huntington  Ave. 
(Lecture) 

7.U5  P.M.  Williams  Municipal  Building         Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 

UOO  Shawrnut  Avenue  Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 

(Lecture) 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  2 


7,30  P.M. 
7.30  P,M. 

7,U5  P.M. 

S.OO  P.M. 


7.30  P.M. 


8,00  P.M. 


8.00  P.M. 


S.OO  P.M. 


Dor.  Evening  High  School 
Codman  Sc;-aare 
(Lecture) 

Englisii  High  School  Center 
Montgomery  Street 

Social  Club  of  the  Church 
of  Disciples 

Jersey  &  Peterboro  Stroets 

Michael  an  n-elo  School  Center 
Charter  Street 

TFURSDAY.  DECEMBER  3 

Repertory  Hall 

26^  Huntington  Avenue 

Union  Gonf-regational  Gh\u*ch 
U85  Columbiis  Avenue 
(Lecture) 

Health  Unit 

22  Whittier  Street 

(Lecture) 

Boylston  Branch  Library 
U33  Center  St. ,  J.  P. 
(Lecture) 


State  Trio 


±>eacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 

Boston  Civic  Chorus 

G.  Roberts  Lunger  conducting 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Ba.rrington-Sargent  cond» 


Ccnposers'  Jorum-Laboratory 
Featuring  Robert  W,  Manton 

Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 


Ensemble  #1 


State  Trio 


THURSDAY.  D£CSI.!B£K  "3  CQIITIFjgD 


^.00  P.M. 


8.15  P.M. 


American  Legion  Bungalow 
Bayswater  St.,  £.  Boston 
(Lecture) 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting 


♦*      SANDERS  THEATRE  STATE  SOTHONY  ORCHESTRA 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  CAMBRIDGE      ALEXAITDSH  THIEDE  CaiDUCTIi^G 


7.30  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
8.00  P.M. 


FRIDAY.  DECEMBER  k 

Roslindale  School  Center 
Poplar  St.,  Roslindale 

English  High  School 
Montgomery  Street 

Everett  School 
Northampton  Street 

William  Blackstone  School 
25  Blossom  Street 

Eden  Street  Building 

10  Eden  St.,  Charlestown 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrington-Sar;?:ent  cond. 

Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting 

Ensemble  #2 


Ensemble  #1 


**    Admission  Charge 
This  Schedii.le  Subject  To  Revision 


SASDEffs^HEATRE 
State  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  program  by  the  W.  P.  A.- 
sponsored  State  Symphonv  Orches- 
Tra  iast  night  was  distinguished  bv 
a  new  Symphony  in  F  major  bv 
Frederick  S.  Converse,  dean  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory.  The 
work  was  performed  for  the  first 
time.   Alex-ander  Thiede  oondurted, 

GeniaJtty  and  warmth  have  evesi 
been  salient  characteristics  of  MS 
Converses  musical  personality,  and 
they  are  undiminished  in  the  new. 
Symphony.  He  has  a  romantic  turjtii 
of  mind  and  has  not  sought  to  dinj 
the  sentimental  quality  of  his  writ-, 
ing  with  modern  cliches.  This  i0 
most  reassuring  in  a  period  when 
sentiment  and  expression  are  givejcj 
short  shrift  by  young  lions  of  Ihe 
art. 

Here  Mr  Converse  looks  -wilh  a 
twjnkhng  eye  in  the  direction  of 
popular  1une.-J.  in  the  flrst  and* 
last  of  the  S,\'mphony's  three  move-' 
ments,  he  has  made  exceptionally 
clever  use  of  such  mglerial.  In  g 
word,  a  romantic  speaks  of  the 
present  m  his  nwr\  wpn-poised 
manner.  The  slow  mn^  ement  m 
minor  m.ode  is  alternately  ivrical 
and  mrlancholy. 

.Needless  to  sa.v  Mr  Converse  ^a* 
again  scored  for  large  orches+ra^uiew 
expert  hard.  One  would  !:ks  tis 
heaj:  the  Symphony  performed  b^  i 
virtuoso  orchertra.  "for  it  seemed 
that  in  spite  of  Mr  Thi?de"s  vigi'art 
conducting  the  com_ao!3er  s  mts"nt'"o"c- 
"'ere  not  fully  realized  Mr  Cn'^Z 
verse,  according  to  the  mogrEm, 
sketched  the  work  at  his  Lake  Sun-, 
apee  home  and  finished  it  in  1934. 
He  discussed  the  beginning  of  j« 
with  his  colleague  at  the  New  Eng-t 
land  Conservatory,  George  S.  Mc. 
Manus.  There  was  considerable  ap«i 
pJause  last  night  for  Mr  Converse; 
who  was  present. 

The  concert  began  M'Mh  the  f5's€ 
Boston  performance  of  Avery's 
Overture  on  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  and  continued  with  what 
js  said  to  have  been  the  flrst  local 
hearing  of  an  unfamiliar  Piano  Con- 
certo  in  F  <K  4.59 j  by  Mozart.  Th«f 
Concerto  was  a  product  of  ns*„ 
Save  for  the  boldly  \Yritten  slow 
movement,  it  shows  Mozart  creating 
not  from  hi?  heart  and  mind,  but 
from  the  symmetrical  formal,  pat., 
terns  which  were  common  currency 
m  his  day.  The  solo  part  was  de« 
Jightfully  played  by  Ruth  Culbertx 
fson. 

The  remaining  number  on  an  ovei»» 
long  ]),st  was  Bofisi's  simo.st  forgot^ 
'en  but  brilliant  .suite  for  stringy 
■  Inlf  rmez/.i  Goldoniani."  m'i*5ie 
which  need.-?  to  be  played  by  a  flrsU 
rank  orchestra  to  make  eflcct 


Ifjf^  Converse  Symphony 

••A  symphony  orchestra,  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
Music  Project  and  led  by  Alexander 
Thiede,  gave  a  concert  at  Sanders 
Tneater,  Cambridge,  last  evening 
Ruth   Culbcrtson   played  the  scHo 
part  in  the  Mozart  P  major  Piano 
Concerto  Avery's  brilliant  "Taming 
of  the  Shrew-  had  its  first  Boston 
hearing,  and  Frederick  Converses 
Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major  had  its 
flrst  performance  anywhere.  The  au- 
dience was  larger  than  it  has  been 
on   other   occasions  when  similai 
groups  played  at  Sanders. 

Mr  Converse  s  music  runs  in  his 
usual  Idiom.  He  has  a  full  knowledge 
of  orchestral  means.  He  is  shrewd  in 
the  ways  of  instruments.  His  mas- 
tery of  form  is  comprehensive.  AH 
three  movements  of  his  symphony 
are  well  worked  out,  are  launched 
with  suaveness  and  sureness.  The 
new  symphony  is  pleasant  to  listen 
to  and  easy  to  comprehend  at  a  first' 
hearing.  All  this  is  not  to  imply 
however,  that  it  may  be  anything 
Ike  a  permanent  or  great  contribu- 
tion to  musical  literature.  One  would 
think   not,  after  a  first  hearing, 
which,  incidentally,  was  an  inquir-' 
ing  and  resourceful  reading  by  Mr 
Thiede  and  the  orchestra.  But  if  not; 
a  great  work,  it  is  a  composition  well 
deserving  as  fine  a  performance  as 
It  had  last  night. 

Miss  Culbertson  should  have  at 
least  a  word  for  the  bright  clear 
quality  of  her  tone,  for  her  su'reness 
and  deftness  of  technique,  for  her 
vivid  interpretation  of  Mozartean 
lyricism,  for  her  alertness  to  the 
musical  import  of  the  entire  con- 
certo^ Her  playing  shows  a  growing 
depth  and  clarity. c  S  B 


Robert  W.  Manton's  Music 
I    Heard  at  Composers'  Forum 

Compositions  by  Robert  W.  Man- 
ton,  professor  of  music  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire,  were  pre- 
sented last  evening  at  Repertory  Hall 
in  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Com- 
posers' Forum-Laboratory  under  the 
auspices  of  WPA.  In  addition  to 
soloists  from  the  local  Federal  Music 
Project,  including  Justin  Sandridge, 
pianist.  Eleanor  Steber,  soprano,  and 
Alessandro  Niccoli,  violinist,  the  per- 
formers include  a  section  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  Glee 
Club.  The  program  consisted  of  New 
Hampshire  Idylls,"  for  piano;  two 
songs  for  soprano;  two  choruses  for 
mixed  voices;  "North  of  Boston,"  for 
piano;  "Pieces  of  Eight,"  for  men's 
voices;  two  short  pieces  for  piano, 
and  Air  and  Dance  for  vipiin  and 


The  Composeis  Forum-Laboratoi 

,   Robert  W.  Manton  and  a  progr 
of   his   works   were   presented  In 
Repertory  Hall  last  night  by  the 
Compo.<;ers    Forum  -  Laboratory  a 
federal  music  project.  Mr.  Manton 
selected  for  performance  a  group  for 
pianoforte  titled  "'New  Hampshire 
Idyls,'    another   which   he  called 
'  North  of  Boston"  and  a  third  which 
comprised  '  Midsummer  Clouds"  and 
'Deep  Forest."  Justine  B.  Sandridge 
was  the  pianist.  Three  songs  for 
soprano  were  sung  by  Eleanor  Steber 
accompanied  by  the  composer,  and 
the  Madrigal  Singers,  an  octet  ot 
mixed  voices,  gave  "How  Sweet  the 
Silent  Backward  Tracings"  and  "In, 
Che  Bleak  December."  Homer  Whit- 
ford  conducted.  Men  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  Glee  Club 
sang  Mr.  Manton's  "Pieces  of  Eight" 
and.  by  request,  the  "Ave  Maria"  by 
Piaetorius.  The  program  closed  with 
an  "Air  and  Dance"  for  violin  and 
pianoforte,  played  by  Messrs.  Ales- 
andro  Niccoli  and  Justine  B.  Sand- 


Mr.  Manton  studied  with  Heilman, 
Davison,  Hill  and  Ballantine  at 
Harvard  and  with  Vincent  D  Indy  in 
Paris.  During  the  World  War  he 
served  in  France.  In  1923  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment in  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  is  now  an 
associate  professor.  His  works  are 
melodious  and  very  easy  listeiiing. 
Mr.  Manton  has  evidently  been 
greatly  influenced  by  MacDowell— 
so  much  so  that  a  number  of  his 
piano  pieces  fall  dangerously  near 
the  line  of  unconscious  borrowing  of 
thematic  material  and  treatment.  Of 
the  works  presented,  one  listener 
found  the  choruses  for  mixed  voices 
the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the 
most  original,  although  they  also 
were  very  easy  to  follow  despite  a 
slightly  more  complicated  harmonic 
scheme. 

The  visitors  from  New  Hampshire 
revealed  a  pleasant  quality  of  tone 
and  very  evident  feeling  for  the 
import  of  the  music  they  essayed.  It 
was  in  all  one  of  the  more  interest- 
ing of  the  recent  programs  offered 
by  this  group,  although  greater 
variety  in  mood  would  no  doubt  have 
I  been  welcomed  by  the  audience, 
I  which  nevertheless  gave  Mr.  Manton 
a  cordial  reception.  G.  M.  S. 


Hie  Compose ts'  Forum*Labomiory 
"^pertory  Hall 

Tkurs'daf  £ve»,  dec,  3^ at  6:1S 

no  TICKfTS  OK  -PDmiSSIOn  C-WOKG-t 


DorchesHor  AAarior 

mORTOn    ST  DORCH£5T-E^ 

ALFonso  D'-fivmo  conDucTiriG 
Tuesday^  Dec.  dit  ui  6t13TiA\. 

-ft onus s  ion  25  c 


STATE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

A  symphony  concert  was  given 
last  night  under  the  Federal  Mu- 
Cambridge.  Alexander  Thiede  con- 
ducted the  State  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Ruth  Culbertson,  pianist, 
was  the  soloist.  The  program  was 
as  follows: 

Ovprlure.   The  Taminf  of  the 

Shrew"   ..Stanley   R.  Arcry 

Piano  Concerto  In  F  major  K. 

459    Mo7,art 

Intermrizt  Goldoniani .  . .  .M.  Eenrico  Bo8*i 
Symphony  No.  3  In  F  major 

Frederick  Conrerae 

There  were  two  points  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  unusual 
program  that  the  Federal  music 
project  offered  last  night  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  more  important  was  the 
first  performance  anywhere  of 
Frederick  S.  Converse's  Third  Sym- 
phony, the  other  a  performance  of 
a  Mozart  concerto  that  is  not  often 
heard.  In  the  latter  case  Miss  Cul- 
bertson was  an  efficient  soloist, 
playing  with  neatness  and  grace. 
Unfortunately  the  orchestra  has 
fallen  off  considerably  since  the 
days  when  it  played  under  Mr. 
Hoffmann.  Therefore,  in  spite  of 
the  virtues  of  the  soloist,  the  per- 
formance was  not  especially  re- 
warding. 

It  did  not  much  matter  what  Mr. 
Thiede  did,  by  way  of  interpreta- 
tion, with  Mr.  Avery's  "Shakespear- 
ian" overture,  a  noisy,  blatant  piece 
and  so  performed.  Bossi's  suite  for 
strings  could,  however,  be  enchanced 
by  a  good  performance,  though  the 
music  is  thin  enough.  Last  night 
the  strings  of  the  orchestra  lacked 
both  precLsion  and  sonority.  More- 
over one  of  these  works  should  have 
been  omitted,  since  the  concert  was 
far  too  long. 

Mr.  Converse  in  his  symphonic 
writing  always  says  what  he  has  to 
say  straight  out,  not  caring  whether 
the  result  may  sound  sentimental 
to  some  ears.  In  this  symphony 
there  are  the  virtues  of  sincerity 
and  vitality;  nor  is  the  expression 
of  them  either  obscure  or  pro- 
longed. The  first  movement  ap- 
pealed to  us  as  the  most  interesting. 
Melodically,  at  least,  the  symphony 
is  as  American  in  feeling  as,  ap- 
parently, the  composer  intended. 
The  performance  seemed  to  us  quite 
hopelessly  coarse;  and  there  Is  no 
telling  how  the  work  might  sound 
if  more  sympathetically  played. 

A.  W.  W. 


«■ 
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(^ity  of  Boston  Tro-ject 

Worky    Progre^j'  Administration 


Weelc  of  Dec.  S''\....  193G 


THC  FdD^:^L  MUSIC  P'ioi^ei 


Dr.  XiKolai  Soholoff  Director 
t'Ars.lluth  Haller  Ottawai/  Jf^sutant  Director 

liam  -Haddon  Director  for  the  (^it]/  of  Boston 

Sponsored  "by  the  Works  Progress  Administration 


Com'nonwealth  SjrriOhony  Orchestra 
Commonwealth  Women's  Orchestra 
State  Symi^hony  Orchestra 

Conductors 

Soloino2i  Braslavslcy 
Alexander  Thiede 
Isaac  Van  Grove 

The  Little  Symphony 

Conductor 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 


Commonwealth  Symphonic  BaJid 
Boston  Concert  Bajid 

(Conductors 

Alfonso  D'Avino 

Wm.  A.  Barrin^ton-Sargent 

t)l  *  m -if  Ji*  *  if  i^t 

Forijjn  String  Quartet 
Fonrn  Trio 
State  Trio 
Snsem'Dle  #1 
Ensemhle  #2 
Ensemble  #3 


Boston  Civic  Chorus 
State  Chorus 
Madrigal  Singers 

(Conductors 

Or.  Rooerts  Lunger 
A.  Euckin/^han  Sim  son 
Homer  P.  ViHiitford 


1)1  >)(  9)1  >K  3(OC  * 


Beacon  Novnlty  Orchestra 
County  Concert  Orchestra 
Old  Timers'  Orchestra 
Symphonic-Swing  Orchestra 
Yiddish  Concert  Orchestra 

(Conductors 

Theodore  L.  Bailey 
AllDert  S.  Holmes 
Frank  Miller 
Charles  iloseii 
Al  Starita 

«  9((  «  «  4<  :)r  *  4[ 

Unit 
fi 

#2 
#3 
#H 
#5 


Gonductors 

Albert  M.  Kanrich 
William  Dolan 
Richard  A.  Cosby 
Gteorge  K.^llie 
Chester  Mason 


Dorchester  Manor 

MOKTON   S  T.    -  _  DOR.CHe S T€  R, 


Jldmissto n   2S ^ 


The  ^ompowtf  TorMm^Labomtoty 

l{epeHoty  Eatl 

JOS  CPU  M :  i(jX<^H 

,g.05ion  compos€R. 

POPsUm  5TKinG-QuRKT-ET  vocRL  ion^TKumenrnL  soLOi'jTi 

Thursday  ^pe,^  Dec.  10^^  at  6:1^ 


DO  YOU    Know  THAT  - 


After  a  season  of  SMCcessful 
concerts  in  Boston  and  its  adjacent 
suburbs,   the  State  Synrohony  Orchestra 
is  now  r)repared  to  go  "on  tour".  Music 
lovers  of  other  communities  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  this  105-piece 
Symphony  Orchestra  cond\icted  by 
Alexander  Thiede,  at  extremelj''  low  ad- 
mission prices. 

So  far  the  itinerary  of  this  orch- 
estra is  as  follo'.Ys: 

December  I5  -  Kevins  Hal]., 
Framinfrham. 

December  I6  -  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge. 

December  I7  -  Winchester  High 
School  Auditorium,  Winchester. 

December  22  -  Dorchester  Manor, 
Dorchester. 

January  g  -  Melrose  High  School 
Auditorium,  Melrose. 

January  22  -  Jeremiah  S.  Burke 
Hi^h  School,  Dorchester. 

The  Framingham  and  Winchester 
concerts  will  mark  the  first  performance 
by  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra  in  those 
towns.     Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  young 
Boston  violinist,  who  for  three  vears 
has  proven  popular  as  a  conductor  of 
government-sponsored  orchestras  in 
this  city,  will  be  gij.est  soloist  at 
both  concerts. 

*  «  *  lt<  :4l  *  l«f 

Many  musicians  who  found  new  life 
and  hope  in  the  Federal  Music  Project 
have  returned  to  private  professional 
work.     The  following  letter  to  Mr,  Haddon, 
Director  of  the  Project  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  attitude  shown  toward 
the  project  by  several  who  have  been 
helped  and  encouraged  through  government 
subsidy: 


Dear  Mr.  Haddon: 

This  letter  is  notice  of 
my  resignation  from  the  Federal  Mu&ic 
Project  in  Boston. 

This  r)roject  helped  m.e 
over  the  most  discouraging  period  and 
I  feel  extremely  p-rateful  to  the  project 
directors  for  the  emplo.vment  given  during 
a  needy  period. 

Vifith  sincere  gratitude  to 
you  and  the  WPA,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Name  withheld) 

The  Comm.onv/ealth  Symphonic  Br^nd, 
conducted  by  Alfonso  D'Avino  which  will 
anpear  at  Dorchester  Manor  next  Tuesday 
evening  will  offer  a  program  especially 
attractive  to  lovers  of  opera. 

The  March  from  "Tannhauser";  selec- 
tions from  "Carmen"  and  Aragonese  from 
Massenet's  "Le  Cid"  will  be  plpyed  by 
the  band.     G-uiseppe  Gozzi,  soloist,  will 
sing  the  popular  Di  Provenza  aria  from 
"La  Traviata"  and  the  Eri  Tu  aria  from 
Verdi's  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera". 

Other  selections  from  the  works  of 
Massenet,  Rubinstein,  Boccherini, 
Moskowsky  and  Tchaikovsky  will  also  be 
featured. 

The  Composers'  Forum-Laboratory 
will  present  four  well-known  composers 
at  its  Thursday  night  meetings  during 
January.     The  schedule  includes: 

Carl  Howard     (January  7) 
Lucile  Begere  (January  lU) 
Dr,  Henry  Hadley    (January  21 ) 
Herbert  R.  Boardm.an    (January  2S) 

The  meetings  are  held  at  Repertory 
Hall,  26*4  Hiintington  Avenue,  Boston  and 
are  free  to  the  public. 


3.15  P.M. 


YlvICA 

City  Square,  Charlestown 
(Lecture) 


Ensem'ble  #2 


9. 1+5  A.M. 


1.00  P.M. 


2.00  P.M. 


S.OO  P.M. 


g.OO  P.M. 


MOITDAY.  DECZ'.BER  7 

Hyde  Park  Hia-h  School 
Metropolitan  Avenue 

Hingham  Hie;h  School 
Hin^ham 

Mt.  Pleasant  Home 

301  S.  Huntington  Ave. 

(Lecture) 

YMCA 

City  Square,  Charlestown 
(Lecture) 

Delhgren  Hall 

309  -E  Street,  S.  Boston 

(Lecture) 


Commonwealth  Woiien's  Orchestra 
Solomon  Braslavsky  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm.  Barrington-Sargent  conduct!} 

Ensem'ble  f2 


State  Trio 


Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 


7.30  P.M. 

8. 15  P.M. 
g.30  P.M. 


7.3c  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
8.00  P.M. 

S.OO  P.M. 


TUaSDAY.  DECgivIBEa  g 

Willians  Municipal  Bldg, 
UOO  Shawmut  Avenue 
(Lecture) 

DO.^CHf;STi;..>  ivIAIiO...-l 
800  MORTON  STREET 

Temple  Mishkan  Tefila 
122  El-n  Hill  Ave.,  Rox. 

WEDNESDAY.  DECEMBER  9 

Deutches  Altenheim  Home 
2222  Center  St. ,  J.  P. 

English  High  School 
Montgomery  Street 

Fidelia  Hall 

7  Rockland  St.,  IV.  Rox. 

(Lecture) 

Michaelanpelo  Center 
Charter  St.,  Boston 


Old  Tiners'  Orchestra 
Frank  Miller  conducting 


COMMOmVEALTH  SYMPHONIC  BAND 
ALFONSO  D'AVINO  CONDUCTING 

Yiddish  Concert  Orchestra 
Charles  Rosen  conducting 


Musical  Ensemble 


Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 

Enf.emble  #2 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting? 


**    Admission  Charge 


I 


THURSDAY.  DECEMBER  10 


7.U5  P.M. 

g.OO  P.M. 

8.00  P.M. 
S.OO  P.M. 

g.15  P.M. 
P.M. 


Jacob  Sleeper  Hall 
Boston  University 
(Lecture) 

Health  Unit 

22  Whittier  Street  " 

(Lecture) 

Thomas  G-ardner  School 
Athol  2:  Brent'.vood  St  a. 

American  Legion  Bungalow 
Bayswater  St.,  E.  B. 
(Lecture) 

REPERTORY  HALL 

26U  fITOTTINOTOlT  AVENUE 

Dorchest?r  Manor 
800  Morton  Street 
(Lecture) 


State  Trio 


EneeTible  #2 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conductini?" 

Ensernble  #1 


COMPOSERS '  FORUM-LABORATORY 
PEATURINCJ  JOSEPH  WAGNER 

Yiddish  Concert  Orchestra 
Charles  Rosen  conductinif^ 


FfilDAY,  DECEMBER  11 


7.30  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 

7.30  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
8.00  P.M. 


English  High  School 
Montgomery  Street 

Curtis  Guild  Hall 
Commonwealth  Armory 

K  of  C  Hall 

High  St.,  Charlestown 
(Lecture) 

Roslindale  School  Center 
Po"olar  Street 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  'Bpiley  conducting 

Boston  Concert  Bfnd 

Wm.  Barrinp-ton-Sarp-ent  conducting 

Old  Timers  Orchestra 
Franlc  Miller  conducting 


Musical  Ensemble 


William  Blackstone  School    Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 


25  Blossom  St.,  Boston 

Eden  Street  Building 

10  Eden  St.,  Charlestown 

(Lecture) 


Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 
Ensemble  #1 


This  Schedule  Subject  To  Revision 


CITY  OF  50ST0ri  PROJECT 
WOUKS    PR-OGHESS    ADmiR  I  STRATIOfl 

Week,  of  Dec.  12'',  1936 
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F^MiML  MUSIC  uoim 


Dr.  XiKolai  Soholoff  director 
/V\rs.lluth  Haller  Ottawai/  Jf^sutant  Director 

William  -Haddon  director  for  thi(^it^  of  Boston 

Sponsored  "by  the  Works  Progress  Administration 


Commonwealth  Symphony  Orchestra 
Comnonwealth  Women's  Orchegtra. 
State  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Conductors 

Solomon  Braslavsky 
Alexander  Thiede 
Isaac  Van  Grove 

4  Ik  i4c  ^        ,<t  ift 

'The  Little  Symphony 

Conductor 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

4iit<*>|iiti>(i*iti 

CoipnTonwealth  Symphonic  3;and 
E'>fiton  Concert  Band 

(Conductors 

Alfonso  D'Avino 

Wm.  A.  Barrin^rton-Sargerit 

tXS£MBL6S 

Forum  String  Q^aartet 
Ponm  Trio 
State  Trio 
Ensemhle  #1 
Ensemhle  #2 
Ensemble  #3 


Boston  Civic  Chorus 
State  Chorus 
Madr  i  gal  S  i  n,?re  r  s 

Conductors 

G.  Roberts  Lunger 
A»  Buckin,o;ham  Sirason 
Homer  P.  Whitford 


Beacon  Novelt.y  Orchestra 
County  Concert  Orchestra 
Old  Timers'  Orchestra 
Symphonic-Swing  Orchestra 
Yiddish  Concert  Orchestra 

(Conductors 

Thfodore  L.  Bailey 
Albert  S.  Holmes 
Frank  Miller 
Charles  Rosen 
Al  Starita 


Unit 

in 

#2 

#3 
#5 


Gonductors 

Albert  M.  Kanrich 
William  Dolan 
Richard  A.  Cosby 
George  Kollie 
Chester  Mason 


I 

I 

i 

I 


5TATE  Srmom  OrHESTRA 


HJJI^liY  eLLir   DlCKfOX  V>olimsf 

HEVinS  fTlEmORJAL  HALL,  FHAfTimGHAm 
TUESDAY,  DECEmBEIl  15  8:15  P.m 

Aomi  ss  ion..._25c 

Co 

SAHDEI^S  mEATH-E    hai^vaud  univEnsiTY 
WEDHESDAY,  DECEmBER.  16...  &13P.01. 

2  5c  -  40  c  _   F  R-E  n  C++  p  R.O i^a m 

Go 

WinCHESTEIl  HIGH  SCHdDL  AUDITORIUITl 
THURSDAY,  DtCEmBEIl  17,  8:15  P.m. 
ADm  I  S  S  lO  n  £5o 


COmPOSEP.S'  FOdUm  -  LAbOI^TORY 

dG4-  HunhinQton  Avenue 

Pf-esPtT^/n  J, 

T4-IUIISDAY    EVE.,  DECtlTlDEIll?  6:15  P. fH 

Adtnifj-ion  Fi-pe 


MARTINO  QUITS  MUSIC 
PROJECTS  OF  W.  P.  A. 

Director  Russell 


In  an  epiFfolarv^sfyle  that  was  de- 
cidedly forlissim(v  "EafFaele  Mfttino, 
supervisor  and  -,onductor  IflfWii 
years  of  the  Boston  (;;ivic  Opera 
ect  of  the  W  P.  ^v,  wrote  -a  letter 
or  resignation,  eflec\ive  Wedne!=day, 
to  W.  Duncan  Pr^'sell,  executive 
director  nf  W.  -^/^^  ^islc  inojects, 
last  nigl  .  '  I 

^^^^^  '.'.le  persistent  antagonism  | 
wS*  t  and  the  opera  group  have  been 
■Kged  to  endure  fince  you  were  ap- 
^■ri<rri  a  year  ^i^c^-^  executive  j 
Bret  •  r,''^ygjioi  Martins  said,  '"it  is 
no  surpnBpto  learn'  '  ■  ni  and 
your  associates,  Simsf  ornell, 
of  .your,  decision,  that  ui.  up^ra  unit 
is  to  be  dissolved  and  that  my  musi- 
cians and  singers  are  to  be  scattered 
throughout  different  groups, 

"It  is  the  fulfillment  of  an  aim  that 
has  been  in  your  mind  for  a  long 
time." 

The  maestro  then  went  on  to  recall 
a  conversation  that  he  alleged  he  had 
with  Russell  last  Spring  in  which  he 
claimed  Mr  Russell  threatened  to  dis- 
solve the  opera  project  because  some 
expense  money  could  not  be  obtained 
from  the  city.  He  said  he  told  Rus- 
sell at  that  time  that  the  opera  proj- 
ect could  be  continued  with  or  with- 
out expense  money. 

"At  last  your  purpose  is  being  ac- 
complished," the  letter  continued.  "It 
Is  indeed  a  great  injustice  to  me,  to 
the  group,  and  to  the  public." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  opera  • 
'unit  had  attracted  the  largest  audi- 
ences of' any  of  the  E.  R.  A. .  or 
W.  P.  A.  groups  "in  spite  of  the  con- 
stant occurrence,  apparently  for  a  pur- 
pose, that  it  was  the  least  advertised  ' 
of  the  music  projects.  He  said  the 
public  had  been  much  pleased  by  the 
high  standard  of  performance  by  his 
group. 

"As  for  the  'kind'  proposition  that  I 
select  from  the  present  group  of  100 
some  eight  or  12  voices  to  form  a 
'little  chorus'  to  be  'supported  by  a 
few  strings  and  some  wind  instru- 
ments,' a  group  to  perform  under  my 
direction,  as  Mr  Simson  informed  me 
by  telephone  this  morning;  you  and 
your  associates  can  be  spared  the 
trouble."  Signor  Martino  concluded, 
"I  hereby  tender  my  resignation  to 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  this  present 
period.  Wednesday,  Dec  18.  1935." 

The  final  operatic  concert  will  be 
held  tonight  at  the  Lecture  Hstll,  Bos- 
ton Public  Library. 


Alexander  Tlilede^ 
led  the  State  W  P  A  Symphony  Or- 
chestra through  a  program  of  music 
by  French  composers  in  Sanders  The- 
ater, Cambridge.  The  meager  audi- 
ence, which  was  perhaps  outnum- 
bered by  the  musicians  on  stage, 
managed  to  make  manifest  its  en- 
joyment of  the  proceedings  by  pro- 
ducing a  surprisingly  great  volume 
of  applause. 

The  orchestra,  too,  succeeded  in 
emitting  a  large'  volume  of  tone  un- 
der Mr.  Thiede's  direction  whenever 
it  was  necessary,  and  sometimes 
when  it  was  not.  The  most  successfully 
performed  work  on  the  program  was 
accordingly  Salnt-Saens's  curious 
Suite,  "Henry  VIII,"  since  here  spirit 
and  precision  of  the  more  obvious 
sort  (which  Mr.  Thiede  has  evident- 
ly cultivated)  were  desirable. 

The  performance  of  the  D  minor 
symphony  of  Cesar  Franck  was  not 
so  good.  The  playing  of  the  slower 
and  more  contemplative  sections 
wanted  cohesiveness;  while  fre- 
quently, throughout  the  symphony, 
the  instruments  were  over-driven, 
,  with  resultant  hard  tone.  Nor  were 
I  the  solo  wind  instruments  as  reli- 
I  able  as  they  seem  to  have  been  under 
other  circumstances.  The  orchestra, 
in  fact,  seemed  a  bit  unprepared  as 
yet  for  the  Franck  Symphony,  at 
least  as  Mr.  Thiede  approaches  it. 
This  is  not  to  deny  th^,t  there  were 
pages  performed  most  effectively. 

The  indicated  style  of' brilliance  or 
1  hardness,  over-precise  attacks  and 
so  forth  was  out  of  keeping  with  the 
other  number  of  the  program,  Chaus- 
son's  "Poeme"  for  solo  violin  and  or- 
chestra. Here  a  much  more  reposed 
lyrical,  impressionistic  manner  would 
have  served.  The  treament  tended 
to  drown  out  and  certainly  to  ham- 
per the  excellent  solo  violinist,  Harry 
Dickson,  himself  a  conductor,  as  ^ell, 
on  the  WPA  project. 

Mr.  Dickson  played  with  a  tone 
uniformily  of  convincing  purity  and 
beauty,  except  for  rare  moments  of 
uncertain  intonation.  He  had  the 
style,  too,  for  Chausson,  when  Mr. 
Thiede's  over-zealous  insistence  on 
rhythmic  precision  did  not  impede 

him  ^i?e/>,  (^U  QWw» 


DO 


KNOW  THAT 


Both  Alexajider  Thiede,  conductor 
and  Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  ^euest-violin- 
ist,  who  will  appear  with  the  State 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  concerts  at 
Framinfham,  Camhrid^e,  and  Winchester 
next  week  "be^an  their  professional 
careers  as  child  violinists;  both  were 
winners  of  highest  awards  in  scholarships 
and  "both  augmented  their  solo  work  with 
conducting. 

*  If  ♦  ♦  *  * 


Mr.  Dickson,  a  native  of  Boston  is 
a  familiar  figure  to  followers  of  local 
Goverament-sponsored  orchestrer,.  Since 
its  formation  in  193^.   the  young  musician 
presided  over  the  Boston  Civic  Orchestra, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  Federal  Sym-ohonic 
groups.     He  is  now  conductor  of  the 
Federal  Music  Project's  "Little  Symphony." 

sfc  s^'  ?)c  ^  )fc  sfC 


The  famous  "Flight  of  the  Bumhle 
Bee",   Rimsky-Kcrsakof f ' s  descriptive 
novelty,  which  has  heen  "re-discovered" 
"by  exponents  of  so-called  "popular" 
music  is  to  he  incl^ided  in  the  Framinghaio 
concert  program  next  Tuesday.    No  deep 
appreciation  of  mu'sic  or  knowledge  of 
musical  technique  is  necessary  to  visual- 
ize the  "buzzing  flight  of  a  husy  hTimhle 
hee  over  a  field  of  hlossoms,  as  depicted 
in  the  agitated  measures  of  this  music. 

*  >K  «  >|(  *  « 

This  program  also  includes  such 
well  known  works  as  Wagner's  Overture  to 
"Ta:inhauser";  Saint-Saens '  "Algerienne 
Suite":  the  "beautiful  "Largo"  hy  Handel 
and  borodin's  Folovetzian  Dances  from 
"Prince  Igor". 

For  his  solo,  Mr.  Dickson  will 
ilay  Mendelssohn's  "Concerto  in  E  Minor." 

)to|<  «  *  *  Ht  «  ))(  ic 


Lovers  of  French  music  are  looking 
forward  to  the  concert  hy  the  State 
S;</Tn7Dhony  Orchestra  at  Sanders  Theatre 
next  Wednesday.    Mr.  Thiede,  the  con- 
ductor, has  arranged  a  program  of  works 
hy  such  well  known  French  composers  as 
Franck,  Saint-Saens,  De hussy  and 
Chausson.    Mr.  Dickson  will  play  "Poem" 
hy  the  latter  composer.  Saint-Saens' 
"Suite  from  Henry  VIII"  opens  the  concert 
and  will  he  followed  hy  Debussy's 
"Afternoon  of  a  Faun."    Another  orches- 
tral feature  is  Cesar  Franck 's  "Symphony 
in  D  Minor, " 

)^  Hf  :ti  t^i  tif  ^  lif  tif 

On  December  30 ♦  ^^r.  Thiede  will 
turn  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra  over 
to  the  youthful  Leopold  Podolslfy  who 
will  conduct  the  group  in  one  concert 
at  the  Jeremiah  E,  Burke  School  in 
Dorchester. 

Mr.  Podolsky  is  well  known  through- 
out Boston  for  he  was  born  and  educated 
here.    A  trumpet  virtuoso,  Mr.  Podolsky, 
still  in  his  early  tv;e.nties  extended 
his  musical  studies  beyond  his  native 
city  to  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  Royal  Academy  in 
London.     In  England,  he  studied  conduct- 
ing under  the  famous  Sir  Henry  Wood. 

The  December  30th  concert  is  to 
be  Mr.  Podolsky' s  second  appearance 
with  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Dorchester  Manor.     He  conducted  his 
first  program  t?iere  last  fall. 

*    *  :)f  HHf  *  ^^ 

Professor  Leo  Rich  Lewis  of  the 
Music  Department  of  Tufts  College  is 
the  foati;.red  composer  at  next  Thursday's 
meeting  of  the  Composers'  Forum-Lahor- 
atory.    Professor  Lewis  was  trained  ft 
Harvard  ^^riversity  and  the  Munich 
Conservatory.    AlthoTigh  be  joined  the 
Faculty  of  Tufts  as  a  teacher  of 
French,   since  1895  ^-^  has  taught  music. 
He  has  composed  a  prelude,  a  cantata, 
a  violin  sonata  and  many  part  songs. 
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3.00  P.M. 


U.30  P.M. 


7.30  P.M. 
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2.00  P.M. 


g.CO  P.M. 


9.00  A.M. 
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7.U5  P.M. 
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1.30  P.M. 
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** 


City  Square,  Charlcstown 

Morgan  Memorial 
Shawmut  Avenue 
(Broadcast ) 

MONDAY.  DECEMBER  ik 

Health  Unit 

133  Porchester  St.,  J.  P. 
(Lecture) 

K  of  0  Kail 

Pleasant  St.,  Dorchester 

(Lecture) 

Dupont  Room,  YMCA 

City  Square,  Charlostown 

(Lecture) 

Dahlgren  Hall 

309  E  St.,   South  Boston 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  15 

Girls  Latin  School 
H^mtincTton  Avenue 

L 'Overture  Hall 

[Eremont  &  Walpole  Sts.,  Boston 

Seamen's  Friend  Society/- 
Hanover  Street,  Boston 

Willians  Municipal  Bldg. 
UOO  Siiawrcut  Avenue 
(Lecture) 

NEVIFS  HALL 

UmORlXL  3LD0.,  FRAl^INGHAM 


WEDNESDAY,  DECSISER  16 

Francis  Parkirian  School 
Walk  Hill  Street,  J.  P. 

Home  for  A^^ed  Men 

W.  Springfield  St.,  Boston 

House  of  the  Angol  Guardian 
Perkins  Street,  J.  P. 


Old  Timers'  Orchestra 
Frank  Miller  Cvinducting 

State  Trij 


Musical  Ensemble 


Beacon  Novelty  Orchestra 
Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 


State  Trio 


Old  Timers'  Orchestra 
Frank  Miller  conducting 


Boston  Civic  Chorus 

G.  Roberts  Lunger  conducting 

Old  Timers'  Orchestra 
Prank  I-Iiller  conducting 

County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting 

Ensemble  #2 


STATS  SYMPHONY  ORCFJiSTRA 
ALEXANDER  THISDS  CONDUCT IlvG 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
GUEST  VIOLINIST 


Oomrr.onwealth  Women's  Orchestra 
Solomon  Braslavsky  conducting 

Orchestra  under  direction 
of  Vfilliam  Dolan 

Musical  Ensemble 


**    ADMISSION  CHARGE 
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I 

I 
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I 
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WWESDAY,  J^ECMBER  1$  CONTIIIUED 


?.00  P.M» 


?.0C  P.M. 


S.I5  P»M. 


S.I5  P.M. 
9.00  A.M. 
8.00  P.I,!. 

s.oo  p.m; 

g.15  P.M. 


9.00  A.M. 
9. CO  A.M. 
1.30  P.M. 
7.30  P.M. 
?.00  P.M. 


Burroughs  Newsboys  Foiindation 
Somerset  St.,  Boston 

Municipal  Building 
122  Tyler  St. ,  Boston 
(Lecture) 

**      SAITIlEiiS  THEATRE 

HAfiVAfLD  DIVERSITY,  CAMBRIDGE 


TIIUHSBAY.  BECEMBER  17 

BEFERTORY  HALL 

26U  imTIN^}TC!T  A7E1IUE 

English  High  School 
Mont^=:cmery  Street 

Boylston  Branch  Library 
U33  Center  St.,  J. P. 

Health  Unit 

22  Whittier  Street 

(Lecture) 

**    WINCHESTER  KIGH  Si  AUDITCRim! 
WIITCHJISTER  PARKWAY 


FRIDAY.  BECSiv'IBER  Ig 

Bigelow  Junior  High  School 
Newt  on 

Hugh  0 'Brien  School 
Dudley  &  Langdon  Sts., 

Health  Unit 

Ul  N.  Margin  Street 

Roslindale  School  Center 
Poplar  Street 

Eden  Street  Building 

10  Eden  St.,  Charlestown 

(Lecture) 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore:  L.  Bp.iley  conducting 

State  Trio 


STATE  SYMiPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
AIEX;H-DER  TKIEDE  COI^rUCTING 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
GUEST  VIOLINIST 


COMPOSERS '  F0RU"^-LA30RAT0RY 
FEATURING  PROF.  LEO  RICH  LE7IS 

Commonwealth  Women's  Orchestrc.' 
Solomon  Braslavsky  conducting 

String  Ouartet 


County  Concert  Orchestra 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  conducting 


STATE  SYIVIPITONY  ORCHESTR;^ 
ALEXAiroER  THIEDE  CONDUCTING 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
GUEST  VIOLINIST 


Commonwealth  Women's  Orchestra 
Solomon  Braslavsky  condixcting 

G.  Roberts  Langer 
Boston  Civic  Chorus 

Musical  Ensemble 


Boston  Concert  Band 

Wm,  Barriri.-Tton-Sargent  cond. 

Beacon  Kovjlty  Orchestra 
Albert  S.  Holmes  conducting 


ADMISSION  CH.\RGE 


This  Schedule  Subject  To  Revision 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON.  NOVEMBER  17,  1935 
AT  TWO-THIRTY 

CONCERT 

COMMONWEALTH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERNST  HOFFMANN,  Conductor 


Programme 

WEBER    ....    Overture,  Abu  Hassan 
Overture,  Preciosa 
Overture,  Oberon 
Overture,  Euryanthe 
Introduaion,  Act  III,  Der  Freischutz 
Overture,  Der  Freischutz 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALKS 

(Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Tapestry  Gallery) 

3:30     Sculpture  Miss  Adlow 

3:30     French  Paintings  Mr.  Plaut 

CHILDREN'S  HOUR  IN  CLASS  ROOM  A 
3:30     Temples  on  the  Nile  Miss  Clark 

Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except  Monday,  at 
11  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2. 


EXHIBITIONS 

Special  Exhibition  Galleries : 

AMERICAN  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

EARLY  AMERICAN  PORTRAITS 

Print  Department : 

LITHOGRAPHS  BY  BRESDIN  AND  REDON 
PRINT  PROCESSES 

PORTRAITS  FROM  THE  FIFTEENTH  TO  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


Concert  Comment 


IT  IS  ALL  too  rare  a  pleasure  nowadays  to  hear  a  work  by 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  His  Freischutz  still  holds  the  stage;  his  masses 
are  occasionally  revived  in  churches,  his  Concertstuck  or  Overtures,  in 
concert  halls;  but  generally  his  music  has  disappeared  from  programmes. 
And  yet  Weber  is  one  of  the  persistent  seminal  forces  in  musical  art.  In 
almost  every  form  he  achieved  enduring  values.  His  piano  works  link  the 
classic  pianism  of  Beethoven  and  the  romantic  pianism  of  Schumann  and 
Chopin.  In  song  he  anticipated  Schubert  and  Brahms.  "The  volkslied  of 
Brahms  is  only  the  volkslied  of  Weber  brought  to  shining  glory  and  per- 
fection," wrote  Ernest  Newman.  The  scores  of  Freischutz,  Euryanthe, 
and  Oberon  are  precursors  of  the  Wagnerian  principle  and  idiom  in  opera. 
The  press  of  mighty  men  in  modern  music  has  not  overcome  Weber.  He 
survives  because  he  says  something  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  any 
successor. 

This  pale,  slender,  nervous  genius  was  born  in  178  6,  the  son 
of  an  eccentric  and  spendthrift  father  of  fifty-two  and  a  mother  of  eighteen. 
Feverish  energy  marked  his  musical  life,  the  early  years  largely  spent  in 
dissipation,  the  later,  in  constant  strain.  Newman  observes  that  his  wander- 
ing, busy  life,  while  bringing  experience  and  knowledge  of  men,  wore  him 
out  prematurely.  He  died  in  1826  with  the  consciousness  of  what  he 
could  do  in  music  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  him.  There  is  in  Oberon, 
the  work  of  his  last  days,  an  emotional  beauty  surpassing  that  of  his  other 
works,  a  great  development  in  technic  and  in  the  mastery  of  language. 

Weber  had  the  genius  of  simplicity  in  as  full  measure  as  did 
Mozart  and  Schubert.  "There  was  never  a  more  German  composer,"  Wagner 
remarked.  The  melodies  of  Weber  speak  of  values  common  to  us  all.  They 
express,  perhaps,  the  poetic  aspiration  of  the  grown  man  toward  a  life  more 
innocent,  less  sophisticated.  It  is  little  wonder  that  Weber  is  a  lonely  voice 
in  this  subtle  and  complex  world.  He  cannot  be  stilled  entirely  because  of 
his  sincerity,  his  pure  naturalness. 

THE  OVERTURES  are  properly  commentators  on  the  operas. 
Weber  is  a  dramatic  painter  who  suggests  the  general  range  of  psychology- 
among  the  people  of  a  certain  epoch  or  locality.  His  power  to  be  pictorial 
is  unfailing:  delicate  and  intimate  is  his  limning  of  the  inner  life.  His 
intuitive  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  the  orchestra  immeasurably  increased 
his  eloquence.    The  operas  Freischutz,  Euryanthe,  and  Oberon  are  different 


worlds.  Weber  was  peculiarly  influenced  by  environments  and  by  literary 
suggestions.  When  he  conceived  a  work  he  set  about  its  execution  with  the 
color  of  every  character  and  every  detail  determined  by  his  general  vision  of 
the  world  in  which  the  opera  is  placed.  The  form  was  so  much  his  own  that 
he  could  say  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  "In  my  music  you  will  find  myself." 

ABU  HASSAN,  comic  shigspiel  in  one  act,  was  first  given  in 
Munich,  June  4,  1811.  Weber  dedicated  it  to  Grand  Duke  Ludwig  in  the 
hope  of  a  permanent  court  appointment.  He  was  disappointed.  The  little 
opera  was  successfully  given  in  an  English  version  in  London  in  1825.  The 
Overture  is  in  a  single  movement,  sportive  and  light.  The  Overture  Eury- 
anthe,  composed  in  1822  to  1823,  was  first  performed  in  Vienna,  and  is 
probably  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  its  species.  Like  all  of  Weber's  operatic 
overtures,  it  is  closely  linked,  both  in  thematics  and  atmosphere,  with  the 
principal  scenes  of  the  opera. 

OBERON,  WRITTEN  IN  1824  TO  1826  for  the  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  London,  was  conducted  by  Weber  himself  in  spite  of  a 
severe  illness.  Like  the  overtures,  Freischutz,  Euryanthe,  and  Preciosa,  the 
Oberon  Overture  is  conceived  in  an  essentially  poetic  vein.  The  operatic 
plot  is  established  by  the  repeated  use  of  themes  such  as  the  signal  of  Oberon's 
magic  horn  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  of  the  motives  which  char- 
acterize the  Elves  and  Knights,  respectively,  and  of  Rczia's  Jubilation  theme 
from  the  "Ocean"  aria. 

Notes  by  Frank  Colapinto 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  24,  1935 


COMMONWEALTH 
CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 


ERNST  HOFFMANN,  Conductor 


BEETHOVEN    .    .    .  Minuets 
WAGNER         .    .    .    Siegfried  Idyll 


I.  Adagio:  Allegro 
II.  Recitative:  Adagio  Allegro 

III.  Minuet:  Trio 

IV.  Allegro 

Violin  Concertante  1  and  1 1  :  Mr.  Gallo  and 
Mr.  Budd 

'Cello  Concertante :  Mr.  DiScipio 


AT  TWO-THIRTY 


HAYDN 


Symphony  in  C  Major,  "Le  Midi" 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALKS 
(Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Rotunda) 

3:30     Dutch  Paintings  Miss  Adlow 

3:30     Indian  Art  Dr.  Coomaraswamy 


CHILDREN'S  HOUR  IN  CLASS  ROOM  A 
3:30     Daily  Life  in  Egypt  Miss  Maginnis 

Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except  Monday,  at 
11  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Special  Exhibition  Galleries  : 
EARLY  AMERICAN  PORTRAITS 

Print  Department : 

LITHOGRAPHS  BY  BRESDIN  AND  REDON 
PRINT  PROCESSES 

PORTRAITS  FROM  THE  FIFTEENTH  TO  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


CONCERT  COMMENT 


SOCIAL  HISTORY  is  set  to  music  in  these  Minuets 
of  Beethoven.  Like  the  Contradances  they  visualize  the  village 
festivals  of  a  vanished  Germany.  The  dip  and  sway  of  dancer  is 
pictured.  The  concord  of  time  with  movement  is  particularly 
noteworthy:  there  is  pause  for  the  hoopskirt  to  settle,  the  hand 
to  fall.  Beethoven  conceivably  composed  the  Minuets  for  the 
Mocdling  Orchestra.  The  lack  of  viola  players  in  personnel 
probably  explains  the  omission  of  violas  in  instrumentation.  The 
first  American  performances  may  safely  be  credited  to  Ernst 
Hoffmann.  One  basic  aim,  the  introduction  of  neglected  works 
of  great  composers,  he  thus  observes. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  hands  that  forged  the 
Finale  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  should  fashion  music  for  danc- 
ing. What  is  the  poet  in  tone  of  nature  "red  in  tooth  and  claw" 
doing  with  polite  society?  The  truth  is  that  within  the  iron 
framework  of  life  as  Beethoven  saw  it,  there  flourished  a  highly 
sensitive  and  passionate  nature.  His  vision  had  the  stern  strength 
of  the  Puritan  outlook  but  none  of  its  austerity.  He  was  fully 
aware  of  countless  lovely  and  tender  experiences  in  life.  This 
intense  and  rich  nature  was  in  reality  simple  and  pure.  His 
reaction  was  spontaneous,  direct,  and  innocent.  Such  is  the 
quality  of  the  Minuets.  They  express  joyous  and  high  emotion. 
In  them  Beethoven  did  not  complicate  his  joy  with  bitterness 
or  distort  his  rapture  with  cynicism. 

While  the  rhythmic  pattern  of  the  Minuets  is  repeti- 
tious, this  composer  finds  variety  through  his  invention.  He 
shuns  complexity,  confident  of  what  a  single  good  id:a  can  do 
to  achieve  music  absorbing  and  strong. 

WHEN  A  SON  WAS  BORN  to  him  Richard 
Wagner  wrote  of  his  wife  Cosima  in  a  letter  to  Frau  Wille, 
June  25,  1870:  "She  has  defied  every  disapprobation  and  taken 
upon  herself  every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  won- 
derfully beautiful  boy,  whom  I  can  boldly  call  Siegfried;  he  is 
now  growing,  together  with  my  work;  he  gives  me  a  new  long 
life,  which  at  last  has  attained  a  meaning  .  .  ." 


A  birthday  gift  for  Cosima,  the  Siegfried  Idyll  was 
composed  in  November,  1870,  and  performed  on  the  stairs  of  the 
Wagner  villa  at  Triebschen  Christmas  morning.  The  original 
orchestra  is  duplicated  today,  consisting  of  two  first  violins,  two 
second  violins,  two  violas,  one  'cello,  one  doublebass,  one  flute, 
one  oboe,  one  bassoon,  two  clarinets  and  two  horns.  Siegfried 
was  born  while  Wagner  was  at  work  on  his  music  drama  Sieg- 
fried. The  themes  were  taken  from  it,  all  save  one,  a  folk  song, 
Scblaf,  mcin  Kind,  schlaf  ein.  The  first  Boston  performance 
was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  December 
19,  1878.  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  for  January  18,  1879, 
comments  the  Idyll  is  "a  remarkably  mild  piece  for  Wagner  .  .  . 
It  seems  to  hint  of  the  mystical  and  fascinating  influence  of 
sounds  of  Nature  on  a  young,  heroic  and  poetic  mind  wandering 
in  the  forest." 

Out  of  a  man  whose  inmost  nature  was  love  and 
kindness  has  come  the  Idyll.  The  innocence  and  happiness  of 
childhood  find  tranquil  and  tender  celebration.  The  Idyll  is  an 
orchestral  cradle  song  that  glows  with  early  morning  lights.  The 
simple  expression  is  compelling  as  the  brief  cries  of  Cordelia  with 
Lear.  There  is  in  the  Idyll  a  depth  of  emotion  that  attains  a 
clarity  exquisite  in  meaning.    It  is  profound  in  its  loveliness. 

HAYDN  COMPOSED  FOUR  symphonies  cele- 
brating times  of  day  for  Prince  Esterhazy,  Le  Matin,  Le  Midi, 
Le  Soir  and  La  Nuit.  The  last.  La  Nuit,  is  lost.  Le  Midi  is 
banquet  music  in  the  form  of  a  Concerto  Grosso.  The  first 
movement  has  been  found  to  be  reminiscent  of  Mozart  and 
Gluck.  A  dialogue  between  God  and  a  stubborn  sirmer  occurs 
in  the  second  movement.  In  the  recitativo  God  talks  to  the 
sinner.  In  the  Adagio  the  sinner  argues  with  God.  Finally  God 
grants  him  grace.  The  climax  of  reconciliation  occurs  in  the 
cadenza  between  the  first  violin  concertante  and  the  'cello  con- 
certante.  Here  is  heard  a  rare  duet  accompaniment. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  SYMPHONY  OR- 
CHESTRA will  perform  a  Shakespeare  programme  Friday 
evening,  November  29,  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  at  8:15. 
The  programme  will  be  repeated  at  this  Museum  on  Sunday, 
December  1. 

Notes  by  Frank  Colapinto 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  8,  1935 
AT  TWO-THIRTY 

CONCERT 

COMMONWEALTH 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERNST  HOFFMANN,  Conductor 

Programme 

Grieg  ....  Overture,  Im  Herbst,  "In  Autumn" 
SCHUMANN    .    .    .      Spring  Symphony,  No.  1 

I.    Andante  un  poco  maestoso  ; 

allegro  molto  vivace 
II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo :  molto  vivace 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALKS 
(Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Rotunda) 

3:30     Italian  Paintings  Miss  Adlow 

3:30     English  Silver  Mrs.  Buhler 


CHILDREN'S  HOUR  IN  CLASS  ROOM  A 
3:30     Zeus  and  Athena  Miss  Maginnis 

Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except  Monday,  at 
11  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2. 

EXHIBITIONS 
Special  Exhibition  Galleries  : 

JAPANESE  SCREENS  —  Birds,  Flowers,  and  Animals 
Opening  December  18 

Print  Department : 

PRINT  PROCESSES 

WOODCUTS  BY  HANS  BALDUNG 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  PRINTS  OF  FLOWERS 

Recent  Accessions  Gallery : 

FRANK  BREWER  BEMIS  COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH  SILVER 
SIR  WILLIAM  BUTTS  THE  YOUNGER  BY  HANS  HOLBEIN 


CONCERT  COMMENT 


IM  HERBST  is  the  first  work  Edvard  Grieg  com- 
posed for  orchestra  alone.  He  conducted  the  first  performance 
at  the  Birmingham  (England)  Musical  Festival,  August  29, 
18  88.  The  first  American  performance  was  at  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Philharmonic  concert,  November  24,  1888,  led  by 
Theodore  Thomas.  Karl  Muck  introduced  the  music  to  Boston 
April  20,  1906,  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  over- 
ture was  composed  during  the  winter  of  186  5  at  Rome.  It  is 
based  on  Grieg's  song.  Autumn  Storm,  and  on  a  Norwegian  har- 
vest song.  It  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  and  strings. 

Philip  Hale  analyzes  Im  Herbst  as  follows:  "There 
is  an  introduction.  Andante,  D  major,  3-4.  A  little  figure  intro- 
duced by  the  woodwind  instruments  after  vigorous  chords  of 
strings  and  wind  instruments  becomes  of  much  importance.  The 
main  body  of  the  overture  begins  Allegro  agitato,  D  minor,  6-8. 
After  four  measures  of  preluding  the  pianissimo  introduction  ap- 
pears fortissimo.  The  section  beginning  'Then  sings  the  storm 
king,'  is  given  to  the  woodwinds,  horns  and  trumpets  being  added. 
Some  transitional  measures  with  short  solo  for  oboe  bring  the 
second  chief  theme  of  the  overture,  a  motive  derived  from  the 
music  in  the  song  to  'the  poor  folk  love  the  autumn  gale!'  The 
concluding  section,  Allegro  marcato  e  maestoso,  D  major,  3-4,  is 
based  on  a  Norwegian  harvest  song.  This  statement  is  made  in 
the  score." 

Grieg  was  born  in  Bergen,  Norway,  June  15,  1843. 
He  died  there  September  4,  1907.  He  did  the  most  to  develop  a 
Norwegian  national  style  in  music.  In  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  Grieg  wrote,  "I  am  not  an  exponent  of  Scandinavian  music 
but  only  of  Norwegian.  The  national  characteristics  of  the  three 
peoples — Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Danes — are  wholly  different, 
and  their  music  differs  as  much.  It  differs  as  much  as  the  scenery 
does;  the  Norwegian  is  bolder,  rougher,  wilder,  grander,  yet  with 
a  green  fertile  vale  here  and  there  ..."  Finck  said  of  Grieg  that 
he  "made  his  life,  like  his  music,  melodious  and  beautiful." 


THE  SPRING  SYMPHONY  is  the  first  that  Robert 
Schumann  composed,  opus  38,  in  B  flat  major.  "I  have  derived 
many  happy  hours  from  this  symphony,"  Schumann  confides  in 
his  diary.  "Often  I  feel  grateful  to  kind  fate  for  permitting  me 
to  succeed  with  so  big  a  work  so  easily  and  within  so  short  a 
space."  He  did  the  first  sketch  in  four  days,  between  January 
23  and  26,  1841;  by  February  20  he  had  finished  the  score. 

There  is  in  the  Spring  Symphony  the  acceptance  of 
nature.  The  poet  speaks  of  nature  in  the  way  his  heart  demands, 
with  the  joy  of  purity  and  power  of  faith.  He  has  looked  on  the 
sea  to  feel  it  flow  through  him.  He  has  seen  green  fields  of  grow- 
ing grain,  and  known  the  fortitude  of  the  erect  imperial  elm. 
He  has  seen  bare  trees  black  in  twilight,  and  sunsets  frozen  in  the 
sky. 

Schumann  himself  provided  a  programme  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  beginning  of  the  symphony  represents 
a  trumpet  summons  sent  pealing  down  from  heaven.  "Every- 
where the  dormant  forces  awake  and  make  their  way  to  the  light." 
In  the  Allegro  the  spring  comes  in  laughing,  in  the  full  beauty  of 
youth.   The  whole  symphony  is  radiant  with  a  love  of  nature. 

Schumann  was  born  in  Zwickau,  Germany,  June  8, 
1810.  The  artist  beset  with  trouble  would  remember  his  tranquil 
childhood,  and  beseech  his  friends  to  listen  while  he  spoke  of 
vanished  rapture. 

He  died  on  July  29,  18  56,  and  was  buried  in  Bonn. 

Frank  Colapinto 


SPONSORED  BY  WPA  FEDERAL  MUSIC  PROJECT 
Dr.  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF.  Ditector 

LOUIS  CORNELL.  Assisunt  Regional  Music  Direaor  for  New  Entland 
W.  DUNCAN  RUSSELL,  State  Director 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  22,  1935 
AT  THREE-THIRTY 

CONCERT 

COMMONWEALTH 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERNST  HOFFMANN,  Conductor 

Programme 

BEETHOVEN    ....    Overture  to  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62 

MENDELSSON  ....    Scotch  Symphony  No.  3  in  A  minor, 

Op.  56 
I.    Andante  con  moto 
II.    Scherzo  :  vivace  non  troppo 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro :  vivacissimo 


THE  GALLERY  TALKS  ARE  OMITTED  THIS  SUNDAY. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Special  Exhibition  Galleries  : 

JAPANESE  SCREENS  —  Birds,  Flowers,  and  Animals 
Opening  December  18 

Print  Department : 

PRINT  PROCESSES 

WOODCUTS  BY  HANS  BALDUNG 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  PRINTS  OF  FLOWERS 

Department  Galleries  : 

JAPANESE  HAIR  ORNAMENTS  LENT  BY  BARON  INO 
DAN  (Asiatic  No.  27) 

THAYER  COLLECTION  OF  PAUL  REVERE  SILVER  (Paul 
Revere  Room) 


CONCERT  COMxMENT 


BEETHOVEN  HAD  LITTLE  NEED  to  depend 
upon  Collin  or  Shakespeare  for  his  conception  of  Coriolanus.  It 
does  not  greatly  matter  whose  play  he  had  in  mind.  What 
Beethoven  said  is  all  that  really  matters.  It  was  enough  for 
Beethoven  to  know  that  the  man  who  bore  that  name  was  noble. 
Did  Coriolanus  disdain  the  mob?  Did  he  hold  the  fickle  and 
frivolous  public  in  contempt?  Good:  On  this  theme  Beethoven 
composed  one  of  his  greatest  works.  If  Beethoven  believed  that 
the  majority  of  human  beings  is  a  collection  of  borrowed  emo- 
tions and  ideas,  he  had  reason  proper  to  himself.  He  observed 
an  absence  of  the  integrating  strength  and  courage  that  dwelt 
in  himself.  He  saw  none  of  his  own  passion  for  heroic  achieve- 
ment, and  questioned  whether  many  could  pay  the  price  for  it. 
But  Beethoven  was  too  much  convinced  of  the  essential  prob- 
lem of  good  and  evil  not  to  scorn  the  false  and  furtive.  "Do 
not  come  to  me  any  more,"  he  wrote  to  one  composer.  "You 
are  a  false  fellow,  and  the  knacker  take  all  such."  Beethoven 
sought  heroic  virtue,  and  fought  the  smug  and  cowardly, 
but  it  was  a  battle  born  of  love.  Beethoven  thought  of  com- 
posing to  Grillparzer's  Melusine,  Korner's  Return  of  Ulysses, 
Treitschke's  Romulus  and  Remus,  Berger's  Bacchus,  and  Schiller's 
Fiesco.  He  told  Rellstab  that  the  material  must  be  attractive  to 
him:  it  must  be  something  he  could  take  up  with  sincerity  and 
love.  "I  could  not  compose  operas  like  Don  Juan  and  Figaro. 
They  are  repugnant  to  me.  I  could  not  have  chosen  such  sub- 
jects; they  are  too  frivolous  for  me!"  He  chose  Coriolanus  be- 
cause he  recognized  a  kindred  spirit,  one  patrician  and  inexorable. 

The  overture  is  in  one  movement,  allci^ro  con  brio, 
in  C  minor,  4-4.  It  begins  with  a  proud  succession  of  three  sus- 
tained fortissimo  C's  in  the  strings,  each  followed  by  a  mighty 
chord  in  full  orchestra.  Let  Philip  Hale  continue:  "The  agitated 
first  theme  in  C  minor  soon  gives  place  to  the  second  lyrically 
passionate  theme  in  E  flat  major.  The  development  of  this  theme 
is  also  short.  The  free  fantasia  is  practically  passagework  on  the 
conclusion  theme.  The  tendency  to  shorten  the  academic 
sonata  form  is  seen  also  in  the  third  part,  or  recapitulation.  The 
first  theme  returns  in  F  minor  with  curtailed  development.  The 


second  theme  is  now  in  C  major.  The  coda  begins  with  this 
theme;  passagework  follows;  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  C's  and 
the  chords  of  the  beginning;  and  the  purely  dramatic  close  in 
C  minor  may  be  suggestive  of  the  hero's  death." 

MENDELSSOHN  JOURNEYED  from  London  to 
Scotland  in  1829;  on  July  30  he  wrote  from  Edinburgh:  "We 
went  in  the  deep  twilight  to  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  where 
Queen  Mary  died.  There  is  a  chapel — roofless,  grass  and  ivy 
grow  abundantly  in  it;  and  before  the  altar,  now  in  ruins,  Mary 
was  crowned  Queen  of  Scotland.  Everything  is  broken  and 
mouldering,  and  the  bright  sky  shines  in. — I  believe  I  found 
today  in  that  old  chapel  the  beginning  of  my  Scotch  Sym- 
phony." The  beginning  of  this  symphony,  auspicious  as  it  is, 
gave  Mendelssohn  considerable  trouble.  He  laid  the  score  aside 
many  times  before  he  finally  completed  it  in  1842.  Like  his 
Fingal's  Cave  Overture,  the  Scotch  Symphony  derives  its  color 
and  very  character  from  impressions  gathered  from  nature.  In 
some  places,  notably  in  the  Coda  of  the  Finale,  there  is  apparent 
influence  of  Scotch  national  melodies.  The  chief  theme  of  the 
Scherzo  is  a  major  variant  of  the  air,  "Charlie  is  my  Darling," 
and  in  the  warlike  Finale  one  may  imagine  a  gathering  of  the 
clans.  Schumann,  however,  found  the  symphony  to  be  full  of 
Italian  warmth  and  charm.  The  third  movement,  a  suave  Adagio 
in  A  major  in  the  vein  of  the  Songs  Without  Words,  seems 
extraneous  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  symphony. 

Frank  Colapinto. 


SPONSORED  BY  WPA  FEDERAL  MUSIC  PROJECT 
Dr.  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF.  Direaoi 

LOUIS  CORNELL,  Assistant  Regional  Music  Director  for  New  England 
W.  DUNCAN  RUSSELL.  State  Director 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  29,  1935 
AT  TWO-THIRTY 


CONCERT 


COMMONWEALTH 
SERENADE  ORCHESTRA 

ERNST  HOFFMANN,  Conductor 


Programme 


Beethoven    .    .    .  Rondino,  in  E  Flat  Major 

Mozart    ....  Serenade  No.  11,  in  E  Flat  Major 

Gounod    ....  Petite  Symphonie 

I.  Adagio:  Allegretto 

II.  Andante 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Allegretto 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALKS 


(Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Rotunda) 


3.30  Spanish  Paintings 
3.30     Egyptian  Art 


Mr.  Newhall 
Mrs.  Tanner 


CHILDREN  S  HOUR  IN  CLASS  ROOM  A 


3.30     Apollo  and  Hermes 


Miss  Maginnis 


Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except  Monday, 
at  11  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  2. 


Special  Exhibition  Galleries  : 

JAPANESE  SCREENS  —  Birds,  Flowers,  and  Animals 

Print  Department : 

WOODCUTS  BY  HANS  BALDUNG 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  PRINTS  OF  FLOWERS 

Department  Galleries : 

JAPANESE  HAIR  ORNAMENTS  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES 
LENT  BY  BARON  INO  DAN  (Asiatic  No.  27) 
THAYER  COLLECTION  OF  PAUL  REVERE  SILVER  (Paul 
Revere  Room) 


EXHIBITIONS 


CONCERT  COMMENT 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  SERENADE  OR- 
CHESTRA is  the  first  orchestra  of  its  kind  to  be  formed  under 
federal  sponsorship.  It  is  primarily  conceived  to  perform  rare 
works  of  masters  with  uncommon  combinations  of  instruments. 
While  its  like  has  been  an  integral  part  of  musical  culture  in 
Europe  for  generations,  its  introduction  in  America  is  recent. 
Such  an  orchestra  is  particularly  effective  in  the  performance 
of  intimate  music.  Because  the  instruments  are  few,  they  be- 
come soloists.  The  composer  may  speak  with  utmost  candor  and 
simplicity,  and  develop  an  art  form  distinct  from  the  symphony. 
Music  wholly  human  in  utterance  is  most  fitting.  Not  descrip- 
tion but  expression,  direct  and  personal,  is  possible. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  RONDINO  is  a  posthumous 
work  about  which  very  little  is  known.  It  is  scored  for  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  two  horns.  It  is  in  rondo 
form,  a  novel  feature  of  which  is  the  cadenza  for  two  horns 
at  the  conclusion. 

THE  MOZART  SERENADE  is  exceptional  in  the 
possession  of  two  minuets.  It  is  in  five  movements:  allegro 
maestoso,  minuet,  andante,  minuet,  allegro.  It  is  scored  the 
same  as  the  Rondino. 

THE  PETITE  SYMPHONIE  of  Gounod  is  in  strict 
symphonic  form.  It  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  horns  and  two  bassoons.  One  of  the  most  effective 
works  of  Gounod,  it  is  particularly  notable  for  its  Gallic  wit 
and  gaiety. 

Frank  Colapinto. 


SPONSORED  BY  WPA  FEDERAL  MUSIC  PROJECT 
Dr.  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF.  Director 

LOUIS  CORNELL,  Assistant  Regional  Music  Director  for  New  Enxlaad 
W.  DUNCAN  RUSSELL.  State  Director 


Administrator  1)F^ 

PROJECT 


Jarney  Appoints 
Judge  W.  J.  Day 


Judge  William  J.  Day  of  South  Boston 
I  was  yesterday  appointed  adminis- 
Itrator  of  the  musical  project  to  be 
inaugurated  by  State  Director  Joseph 
P.  Carney.    The  project  will  entail 


LISTENING  TO  FERA  CONCERT 


JUDGE  WILLIAM  J.  DAT 

the  employment  of  300  musicians, 
who  will  conduct  a  series  of  band 
concerts  and  musical  entertainments 
in  Metropolitan  Boston. 

It  is  planned  by  Judge  Day  to  open 
the  series  of  concerts  on  Boston 
Common  by  one  at  which  300  mu- 
sicians connected  with  the  project 
will  play. 

Mr  Carney  has  expressed  great  sat- 
isfaction with  the  program  ss  out- 
lined and  he  hopes  by  holding  these 
various  concerts  to  make  the  public 
feel  happier. 


Approximately  50UU  visitors  to  the  Art  Museum  listened  to  an  hour's  concert  by 
a  symphony  orchestra,  conductjed  by  Will  Dodce,  yesterday  afternoon.  The  first 
of  a  series  to  be  continued  as  lone  as  the  FERA  continues.  This  is  a  FERA 
project  for  unemployed  musicians.  Picture  looking;  across  the  Hemicycle  to  the 
Stone  Room  in  which  the  musicians  played.  Visitors  enjoyed  the  music  while 
roamins  about  looking  at  the  collections.  Others  gathered  on  stairs  ai 
^  balustrades,  as  shown  here,  to  hear  the  music. 


1 


I    AT  FINE  ARTS  MUSEUiM 

!  Symphony  Series  Started  as  FERA 
Project 

A  series  of  free  Sunday  afternoon 
symphony  concerts-  was  ushered  In  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  These  concerts  are  a 
project  of  the  federal  emergency  relief 
administration  for  unemployed  musi- 
cians, and  are  expected  to  continue  dur- 
ing the  period  of  activity  of  the  FERA. 

A  crowd  of  approximately  5000  Sun- 
day visitors  enjoyed  the  concert,  some 
grouped  about  the  entrances  to  the 
Stone  room,  some  sitting  on  the  balus- 
trade in  the  balcony  of  the  Hemicycle 
or  on  matting  on  the  stairways,  and 
others  while  strolling  through  the  halls 
and  corridors  examining  the  collections. 
The  players  occupied  the  Stone  room, 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  museum. 

Yesterday's  concert  b^gan  at  3  P.  M. 
and  lasted  an  hour.  Will  Dodge  con- 
I  ducted   a  symphony   orchestra  of  40 


j  pieces  made  up  of  men  of  his  former 
'orchestra  that  played  in  the  Brookline 
summer  orchestral  concerts  and  from 
those  who  played  in  the  People's  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Light  symphonic  mu- 
sic was  the  featiu-e  of  the  program. 

The  construction  of  the  building  made 
it  possible  for  visitors  in  all  parts  of 
the  building  to  enjoy  the  music. 


BostoTv's  Air  Full  of  Music^ 
Thanks  to  ERA  Development 

Many  Talented  Musicians,  Out  of  Work,  Find  Happi- 
ness in  Playinff  Concerts  in  Parks  and  Institutions 
Under  Export  Direction  and  Rehearsing 

Knowrwhat  ERA 


If  you  want  to  Kho 
has  done  in  Massachusetts,  there  is 
one  group  you  may  ask  and  get  an 
answer  that  will  probably  make  you 
forget  a  lot  of  the  criticism  you  may 
have  heard. 

There  are  stories  aplenty  In  that 
group,  stories  of  talented  musicians, 
trained  by  such  famous  Boston 
teachers  as  Longy,  Gustav  Strube, 
Max  Zach,  Emil  Mollenhauer,  who 
during  the  bleak  years  Just  past  had 
to  turn  to  the  most  menial  tasks  to 
eke  out  a  bare  living. 

Judge  William  J.  Day,  who  is 
directing  the  music  division  of  ERA, 
is  williiig  to  pause  in  his  labors  at 
any  time  to  tell  the  questioner  of 
the  pitiful  cases  that  have  come  to 
his  attention.  And  he  will  wax  en- 
thusiastic over  some  of  the  results 
that  have  been  obtained. 

Ask  Mr.  Henry  Woelber,  super- 
visor of  the  band  and  orchestra 
division,  and  he  will  go  into  detail 
and  tell  you  of  the  really  talented 
pianist  who  had  been  driving  a 
truck,  with  all  hope  gone  of  ever 
playing  again  professionally.  He 
win  tell  you  of  the  musician  who 
could  find  nothing  but  a  janitor's 
Job.  He  will  tell  of  other  artists  who 
kept  the  wolf  from  the  door  by 
working  as  laborers  on  CWA  proj- 
ects, by  shoveling  snow,  by  doing 
anything  that  came  to  hand. 
They  Love  It 

ERA  to  these  men  means  some- 
thing more  than  a  chance  to  earn 
a.  living,  Mr.  Woelber  says.  It  means 
to  them  a  chance  to  do  the  work 
they  love,  to  pick  up  instruments 
that  had  been  laid  away  in  hope- 
lessness, and  again  express  them- 
selves through  the  medium  they  had 
chosen. 

The  past  five  years  have  been 
black  years  for  musicians  in  Bos- 
ton, Mr.  woelber  says.  One  by  one 
the  theater  orchestras  have  given 
way  to  machine-made  music,  to  the 
movies  and  the  radio.  He  tells  of 
one  salary  of  $125  a  week  that 
shrunk  to  $10.  He  tells  of  musicians 
who  had  sunk  to  destitution. 

Mr.  Woelber  Is  loud  In  l}is  praise 
of  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Carney,  state  ad- 
ministrator of  ERA  for  Massachu- 
setts. For  it  was  Mr.  Carney's  sym- 
pathetic consideration  of  the  musi- 
cians' plight  and  the  plan  for  their 
relief  that  made  the  music  division 
of  ERA  possible. 

Today  there  are  in  Greater  Bos- 
ton two  bands  and  two  orchestras 
of  41  men  each;  two  bands  of  21 
each;  four  orchestras  of  11  each. 


But  it  means  something  more  than 
the  employment  of  250  musicians, 
even  though  this  250  represents  those 
whom  the  depression  hit  the  hard- 
est. For  these  men  it  is  a  Unking  up 
of  their  source  of  sustenance  with 
a  work  they  love.  The  result  can  be 
heard  in  the  three  concerts  a  week 
given  in  the  Parkman  Bandstand  on 
Boston  Common,  In  the  concerts 
given  in  the  Art  Museum,  in  the 
hospitals  and  institutions  through- 
out the  city. 

And  these  are  no  makeshift  organi- 
zations, Mr.  Woelber  says.  There  is 
no  group  short  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  In  the  city  today 
that  can  be  counted  superior  to  the 
four  major  organizations,  he  de- 
clares. 

ERA  Inspiration 
The  reason  for  the  excellence  is 
not  hard  to  find.  These  men,  Mr. 
Woelber  explains,  play  with  the  In- 
spiration that  has  come  to  them  as 
they  have  found  their  chance  once 
more  and  their  concerts  are  real 
concerts  by  real  artists  who  have  the 
talent  to  play  the  very  best  of  the 
world's  music. 

These  men,  Mr.  Woelber  says,  are 
carrying  on  the  old  Boston  traditions. 
They  are  keeping  alive  the  reputation 
held  by  Boston  foi  being  a  training 
school  for  fine  musicians.  And  with- 
out the  help  of  ERA  this  reputation 
would  surely  have  been  lost. 
The  leaders  of  the  four  major 
.  bands  and  orchestras  are  worthy 
successors  to  those  men  who  built 
up  Boston's  reputation  as  a  training 
center.  And  they  are  leading  men 
who  are  playing  with  the  Inspira- 
tion of  gratitude  and  nev/-bom  hope. 

These  leaders  are:  Bands — Mr.  Al- 
phonse  D'Avlno  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Ives. 
Orchestras — Mr.  Will  Dodge  and  Mr. 
Albert  Kaurick. 

That  Is  why,  says  Mr.  Woelber, 
when  you  listen  to  a  concert  on  the 
Boston  Common,  or  one  of  the  many 
broadcasts  now  given  over  the  air, 
or  go  to  a  concert  In  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  you  hear  music  that  Is 
truly  moving.  Back  of  the  inspired 
work  of  the  strings  are  memories  of 
bitter  days  when  hope  was  all  but 
gone,  when  the  only  task  seemed  far 
removed  from  their  chosen  field. 
Back  of  the  enthusiasm  of  bra-ss  and 
woodwinds  Is  the  knowledge  that  the 
rent  Is  paid,  the  grocer  has  his 
money  and  that  the  roof  Is  kept 
overhead.  In  short,  he  says,  one  Is 
listening  to  the  music  of  thankful- 
ness. 

This,  according  to  Mr.  Woelber  and 
Judge  Day,  Is  what  ERA  means  to 
Boston's  unemployed  musicians. 


MUSIC  AND  PLAY 
LISTSSENTIN 

E.  R.  A.  Looks  Up  Actors' 
Applications  for  Jobs 

Stagger  System  Discussed  for 
Skilled  Boston  Workers 

■Wwk  for  more  than  500  unem- 
ployed actors,  actresses,  musicians 
and  playground  directors  on  Boston 
Emergency  Relief  Administration 
projects  in  the  near  future  -was  prom- 
ised yesterday  by  favorable  action 
on  the  part  of  Maj  Roswell  G.  Hall, 
Boston  administrator.  i 

Maj  Hall  said  last  night  he  had 
sent  through  names  of  220  persons  j 
for  employment  on  the  music  proj- 
ects, 75  on  the  playground  projects, 
and  had  turned  over  the  names  of  ^ 
actors  and  actresses  applying  for ; 
work  on  the  drama  project  to  Miss  \ 
Alice  B.  Huling  and  her  staff  of  in- 
vestigators to  determine  who  are  the 
really  needy  persons. 

"The  names  of  persons  applying 
for  drama  work  are  going  to  be  thor- 
oughly investigated  before  I  put  the 
133  called  for  in  the  project  to  work" 
Maj  Hall  said.  "I  think  some  of  the 
applicants  are  not  really  needy  per- 
sons." He  said  that  he  had  appointed 
only  half  the  persons  called  ifor  in 
the  playground  project  and  was  con- 
sidering the  remainder. 


To  Give  Free  Concerts 

These  projects  are  all  under  su- 
pervision of  Park  Commissioner 
William  P.  Long,  who  is  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  City-wide 
Emergency  Committee  on  Health  and 
Recreation  and  the  Community  Serv- 
ice. Inc. 

The  music  project  will  employ  100 
professional  singers  and  100  profes- 
.sional  musicians  to  give  free  public 
concerts,  15  directors  to  aid  amateur 
orchestras  and  15  directors  to  spread 
amateur  choral  singing. 

The  playground  project  will  foster 
organized  sports  in  tlie  playgrounds 
of  the  city  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
The  drama  project  will  be  furnished 
with  a  portable  stage  and  will  pre- 
sent old-time  melodramas  and  plays 
for  which  no  royalties  are  required, 
in  public  parks  and  municipal  halls. 

Maj  Hall  said  last  night  he  is  also 
trying  to  get  in  touch  with  State 
Administrator  Carney  in  an  attempt 
to  start  up  the  schoolhouse  project 
again.  He  said  he  thought  he  could 
get  the  municipal  funds  to  pay  for 
materials  if  Administrator  Carney 
would  pay  the  salaries. 


Aim  to  Rehire  400 

A  "stagger"  system  under  which 
all  800  of  the  skilled  workers  recently 
discharged  from  Boston  maintenance 


E.  R.  A.  projects  could  be  rehired  in- 
stead of  only  50  percent,  as  agreed 
between  Mayor  Mansfield  and  State 
Administrator  Carney,  was  considered 
[yesterday,  by  Maj  Hall. 

He  said  the  400  agreed  upon  are 
Iback  at  work  and  the  persons  chosen 
to  be  rehired  were  decided  upon  by 
the  workers  themselves.  There  have 
been  many  complaints  that  this  ar- 
rangement has  not  been  very  satis- 
factory, Maj  Hall  said.  Last  night 
he  said  he  felt  that  as  long  as  skilled 
workers  obtained  $1.25  per  hour  they 
would  make  enough  money  working 
two  weeks  a  month  to  support  their 
families  and  all  could  be  rehired 
with  the  same  funds  available  now. 

Taunton  is  the  17th  city  lor  which 
preliminary  population  and  unem- 
ployment figures  have  been  given  out 
by  Mrs  Anne  Page,  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Unemployment  Census. 
The  table  released  yesterday  shows 
that  Taunton's  population  is  37,252,  a 
decrease  of  103  since  1930.  The 
figures  list  14,691  as  employable,  and 
29.2  percent  of  its  workers  were 
found,  at  the  time  the  census  was 
taken  as  of  Jan  2,  to  be  out  of  work. 

The  figures  for  Taunton  are  as  fol- 
lows: Population,  37,252;  employable 
workers.  14.691— this  includes  10,730 
men  and  3961  women.  There  are  listed 
5701  men  and  2287  women,  a  total  of 
7988,  full  time  workers.  The  remain- 
ing workers  are  listed  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings:  2415  on  part  time,  of 
these  1841  are  men  and  574  are  wom- 
en; 4288  wholly  unemployed  13188 
men  and  1100  women). 


LAMB  HEADS  ERA 
.CHORAL  PROJECT 

Announced    by    Carney  as 
Greater  Boston  Chairman 

Joseph  P.  Carney,  state  ERA  admin- 
istrator, yesterday  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Frederick  Lamb  of  Boston, 
choral  conductor,  to  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  entire  ERA  choral  pro- 
ject for  Greater  Boston.  The  appoint- 
ment came  through  Judge  William  J. 
Day  of  the  music  advisory  committee. 

Mr.  Lamb  announced  that  an  appro- 
priation had  been  made  to  allow  the 
continuance  of  the  music  and  choral 
projects  through  the  month  of  July. 

Hundreds  listened  yesterday  after- 
noon to  the  ERA  orchestra  and  choral 
group  concert  on  the  State  House 
steps.  Among  the  enterUiners  were 
those  who  in  the  old  days  as  members 
of  Oscar  Hammerstein's  opera  groups, 
Flo  Ziegfeld's  Follies  and  similar  musi- 
cal organizations,  had  thrilled  audiences 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  combined 
groups  numbsred  about  150.  It  was 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Solomon 
Braslovsky,  while  other  conductors  who 
took  Dart  were  Will  Dodge,  Lamb,  Ar- 
thur Wilson  and  Stephen  Townsend. 

Maj.  Roswell  G.  Hall,  city  of  Boston 
ERA  administrator,  yesterday  an- 
nounced a  project  for  razing  old 
buildings  throughout  the  city,  and  said 
that  the  enumerators  of  the  city  plan- 
ning board  were  now  conducting  a  sur- 
vey of  those  to  be  torn  down.  An- 
nouncement was  also  made  that  24 
persons  have  been  assigned  to  the 
drama  project,  which  Is  to  produce  old 
plays.  The  first  rehearsal  will  take 
place  Monday  morning  in  the  Williams 
building  at  Shawmut  avenue  and 
Brookline  street.  ^ 


ERA^I^CO^iCERT 
IN  BR^O«flCWJ"E  iTONIGHT 

The  ERA  Symphony  orchestra  of  40 
pieces  and  the  ERA  symphonic  choir  of 
100  voices  will  give  a  joint  concert  to- 
night at  the  Dean  road  shell,  Brookline, 
at  8  o'clock.  Will  Dodge  will  conduct 
the  orchestra  and  Frederick  Lamb  the 
choral  unit.  The  program  Is  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Overture.   SaUuntala   Goldmark 

Orchestra 

2.  a.  Unfold  .ve  Portals  Gounod 

b.  Sweet  and  Low.  a  capella.  . .  .Barnaby 

c.  Funiculi  Funioula   Denz 

Symphonic  Choir  and  Orchestra 

3.  Concert  Waltz.   Empeior  StrausF 

Orchestra 

4.  a.  To  Thee  O  Country.  Eichberp 

b.  Largo  from  Xerxes   IHandel 

c.  The  Bells  of  St.  Mary's  Adam 

S.vmphonlc  Choir  and  Orchestra 

ff.  Prelude   RachmaninofI 

'  Orchestra 

6.  a.  Sylvia   Speakp 

b.  Sweethearts,  from  Maj'lime  Romberg 

c.  Sanctus  from  St.  Cecelia's  Mass.. 

Gounod 

Symphonic  Choir  and  Orchestra 
INTERMISSIOX 

7.  Three  Dances  from  The  Bartered  Bride. 

Smetana 

a.  Polka 

b.  Furiant 

c.  Dance  of  Comedians 
L  Orchestra 

8.  The  Lost  Chord   SuUivan 

r  Symphonic  Choir  and  Orchestra 

9.  a.  Soldiers  Chorus  from  Faust. ..  .Gounod 

b.  Home  of  the  Range   Cion 

0.  Taps   Paeternack 

S.vmphony  Choir  and  Orchestra 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner 


To  Conduct  Concert 


\       SIGNOR  ALFONSO  D'AVINO 
Who  will  conduct  a  band  concert  to  be 
given  by  50  musicians  at  Colum- 

bus Park,  South  Boston,  today. 


^  BA^D  TC)  VLi 


ERA  BA'ND  TO  P1.AY 

IN  SOUTH  BOSTON 

Signor  Alfonso  D'Avino  will  conduct 
an  ERA  band  of  50  musicians  at  Colum- 
bus park.  South  Boston,  at  2:30  P.  M., 
today,  when  winners  in  swimming  eventis 
at  all  the  civic  beaches  during  the  sum- 
mer will  compete  for  18  sinlver  cups  to 
be  awarded  by  the  park  commission. 

The  program  has-  been  arranged  by 
Joseph  P.  Carney,  ERA  administrator; 
I  Judge  William  J.  Day,  Miss  Frances  E 
i  KilUlea,  Henry  Woelber  and  J  W  La- 
iLonde.  The  ERA  band  wiU  play 'nine 
I  selections.  .jmm,t^M. 


TWO  CONCERTS  BY  ERA 
WILI^BE^OIVKPi  J:0DAY 

An  orcI?^l*fi|rfoff^rt  Iwin  Dodge 
and  his  ERA  orchestra  at  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Aits  at  3  o'clock  this  after- 
noon and  a  program  by  the  ERA  civic 
chorus  directed  by  G.  Loberts  Lunger 
at  the  Jamaica  pond  bandstand  at  8:30 
o'clock  tonight  comprise  the  activities 
of  the  ERA  music  groups. 

The  program  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts: 

Polonaise  from  Euffcne  OneKin  Tchaiko-wskv 

Suite— Henry  VIII  .Saint  Saens 

Introduction — Kiitrcs  dcs  Clowns 
,     Jdyllc  Eoossaise 

L/C  F(;tr  d\i  Houblon 
DaM.sc  <le.  la  Uypsy 
Schtrzctto 
Gicue  et  Finale 

Ov-erture — Don  Giovanni  Mozart 

Liehcssrcflustcr   Andre 

En  Mer   Atiiriist  Holmes 

Selections  from  The  Sonr  of  the  Flam>^ 

fitoihart 

Rhapsod.r — Vircinia   Havdn  Wood 

Xo'turne    &    Scherzo    from  Midsummer 

Nicht'g  Dream  Mendelssohn 

GavottP  Goddec 

Slavonis  Dance.  Number  15  Dvorak 

The  program  at  Jamaica  pond: 

"Chernbie  Hymn"   Grelchaninol 

'  The  Son»r  of  the  Cudsrel"  ( Ruffian  Cra fts- 

man'B  Sonir)   ....Leon  Sahatjian.  baiitone 

"A  Spirit  Flower"  Carapbell-TiDlon 

"Sweet  and  Low"   Barnby 

"Ti'iuniph  I  Thanksgriving"   . . . .  Rachmaninof 

"The  Promised  Laml"   Burleigh 

(Lycurirus  Lockman,  baritone) 
"Old    Man    River"    (from    'Show  Boat") 

'male  choiuf)   Kern 

"I'm  So  Glad  Trouble  Don't  Last  Alway" 

(women  «  chorus)   ..Dett 

"Oui-  Father"   ...   Gretrhaninof 

"Hallelujah"    fin  Hebrew)  Lewandowskj 

'special  group  directed  by  Samuel  Rosenthal ) 

"Come  to  the  Fair"  Martin 

"Swin?  Alonff"   ,  .Cook 

"Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night  '  COId  Irish  t:inel 
(special  group  directed  by  Maranierite  Porter) 
"Turn  Ye  to  Me  "  (Old  Gaelic  Sons  I 

"Wide  River"  .   .   Forster 

"Glory  Be   to  God"  Rachmaninof 

"Dance  A  Cachuch*"  Sulllvaji 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banaer".. ....... ..Key 


ERA  CONCERT  TONIGHT 
AT  FENS  STADIUM 

Their  regular  Friday  evening  joint 
concert  at  Fens  Stadium,  by  the  Rose 
Garden,  will  be  given  by  the  ERA  Civic 
Chorus  of  Boston— G.  Roberts  Lunger 
conductor-and  the  ERA  Civic  orchestra 
of  Boston— Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  con- 
ductor—from 8:15  to  10  o'clock  tonight 

The  chorus  will  sing:  *7/ri^' 

;;Cherubic  Hymn  -   ^iTS.MiZli 

•  Stout-Hearted'  Jfen"  '  (mile  chiru*) 

:^G%r^'ar^e'l^"v1  ^«  "^^^"^^ 
.  Allah's  Holiday"    Pri™.! 

"?w',^'."*"i"  's"'°"^n'»  Chorus) :::;::•  ffl 

-iwing  Along"  .... 

There's  Rhythm  in  tiie  River'''  (sbeciaJ 
arrangement)  "<<ci  isoeciaj 

"Morning"  . .  , 

"Southern  Lullaby"  .'. wwi? 

Helen  Holiday.  s'opV'aii'o' Burleigh 

,       Emmanuel  Mansfield,  tenor 

.Home  on  the  Range"...   .  Rulon 

Italian  Street  .Song"  .  .  'HerbeTt 
.      Marguerite  Porter,  soprano ""pert 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
..  The  orchestra  will  play: 

Tornp  and  Circumstance"   Elrsr 

.FoHune  Teller"  .election..-.V.-.V.V.Hert>.Tt 
"Tales  from '  the'  'Vienn'a' '  Witids'' '  Wal?z  """^^ 

.'.'Ballet  EgTpfian-    ?,"rf'?5? 

"Hungarian  March"  .  \ ; ;  ] ;  BirUoz 


ERA  Theme  Song  bv  E  R  A  Conductor 
Upholds  Local  Culture  by  Trisyllable 


7. 


Boston,  fij*t  to  hdir  ""Amerifa,"  Is  like 
wise  tlie  birthplace  of  the  original  ERA 
theme  song.  Words  and  music  are  by  C 
Leroy  Lyon,  conductor-organizer  of  the 
ERA  Community  Chorus  of  the  Back 
Bay  and  of  the  ERA  Community  Chorus 
of  Roslindale,  either  of  which  will  run 
through  it  for  you,  on  request. 

It  is  possible  that  "Strike  Up  a  Song," 
as  Mr.  Lyon  entitles  the  number,  is  being 
hummed  at  the  White  House.  A  copy  was 
recently  sent  to  the  President  who  had 
his  private  secretary  write  the  author- 
composer  the  following  note: 
My  dear  Mr.  Lyon: 

The  President  has  asked  me  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  song 
which  you  were  good  enough  to  send 
him  and  has  requested  me  to  tell  you 
of  his  appreciation  of  your  kind 
thought. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
M.  A.  LeHand 
The  ERA  anthem  starts  off  rather 
:;ke  a  torch  song  with  the  words.  "The 
days  are  dark  and  night  is  filled  with 
longing,"  which  seems  to  demand  the 
tear-stained  tones  of  Miss  Helen  Mor- 


gan or  Miss  Ruth  Etting.  The  mood 
soon  changes,  however,  as  the  follow- 
ing lines  show: 

Let's  have  a  song  that  thrills  the  heart  with 
cheer. 

If  there  is  sadness  In  your  soul  still  calling. 
Strike  up  a  song  and  smile,  for  happiness  ia 
here. 

Sung  to  a  hearty  march  tune. 

The  words  of  the  chorus  are: 

Clear  the  atmosphere  with  singing; 
Make  the  pulses  leap  with  ardor; 
Everyone  will  welcome  singing — 
That's  the  way  to  keep  good  cheer  In  store. 

That  trisyllable  in  the  first  line  is  a' 
direct  challenge  to  the  "June  Moon" 
school  of  popular  song  lyric  writing. 
Only  a  Boston  writer  would  have  thought 
of  it.  The  rest  of  the  refrain  is  the  sort : 
familiar  to  Sigmund  Spaeth,  who,  like 
the  late  Ring  Lardner.  spends  so  much 
of  his  time  looking  for  sense  in  songs 
of  this  kind.  And,  generally,  looking'  in 
vain. 

The  City  Wide  Emergency  Committee 
on  Health  and  Recreation,  for  which  Mr. 
Lyon  has  been  a  voluntary  conductor  of 
amateur  choruses,  points  with  pride  to 
the  final  verse  of  the  song,  which  it  con- 
siders "the  most  interesting": 
The  ERA  Is  here  to  solve  our  problems. 
Let's  give  a  hand  to  help  the  cause  along. 
In   other  times  men   failed  and  died,  unaided. 
But  now  with  happiness  we  smile  and  elnw  our 
song. 

The  recent  movie,  "Stand  Up  and 
Cheer,"  was  written  around  the  idea  of 
an  additional  member  to  the  President's 
Cabinet,  secretary  of  recreation.  Should 
this  ever  come  to  pass,  Mr.  Lyon,  who 
has  the  added  advantage  of  having  been 
a  social  secretary  at  Camp  Devens  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  would  be  ideal  for, 
•  the  job.  M.  E.  P. 


E.  R.  A.  OPERA  ORCHESTRA 
IN  CONCERT  AT  LIBRARY 

The  E.  R.  A.  Opera  Orchestra  en- 
tertained at  an  operatic  concert  in 
the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  last  evening,  Raffaele 
Martino  conducting.  The  guest  artists  ■ 
were  Elvira  Baratta,  Helene  Norwood, 
Lois  Smith  and  Edith  Talbot,  sopra- 
nos, Gaetano  Romboli,  baritone. 

The  program  opened  with  "Italiana 
in  Algeria"  overture  by  the  orchestra; 
"Tannhauser"  Dich  teure  Halle,  with 
Edith  Talbot  in  the  solo  parts,  ac- 
companied by  the   orchestra;  Loisj 
Smith  was  heard  in  "Der  Freischutz."  j 
Gaetano  Romboli  rendered  the  bari-l 
tone  solo  "I  Pagliacci."    Elvira  Ba- 
ratta sang  selections  from  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana "    Helene  Norwood 
and  Giuseppe  Gozzi».  bar^one.  sang 
the  duet  from  Mda. /ft^k.f}JlfQU 

Between  the  solo  parts  tJle  orcaeS*- 
tra  rendered  selections  from  Martha 
and  other  operatic  numbers. 


Theme  Songs  Rampant  in  E  R  A  Set-Up; 
Latest  Goes  fer  Winnie-the-Pooh  Hums 


C.  Leupy  Lyon,  conductor-organizer  of 
the  E  RA  Community  Chorus  of  the 
Back  Bay,  who  composed  the  original 
ERA  theme  song,  has  a  rival  in  Mrs. 
Estelle  Forster,  conductor-organizer  of 
the  ERA  Community  Chorus  of  the 
.South  End,  who  has  also  composed  an 
ERA  theme  song.  Mr.  Lyon  may  be 
said  to  be  one  up  on  Mrs.  Forster,  how- 
ever, as  he  wrote  the  words  and  music 
of  his  theme  song,  whereas  his  South 
End  colleague  wrote  only  the  music. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Lyon's  compo-sition  i."! 
"Strike  Up  a  Song,"  but  Mrs.  Forster 
sticks  to  her  subject  and  calls  hers 
"South  End  ERA  Chorus  Theme  Song." 
While  the  Back  Bay  conductor's  lyric 
states,  gratefully  enough,  that  "the 
ERA  is  here  to  solve  our  problems," 
Mrs.  Forster's  music  is  written  arounl 
the  less  temporal  line  of  the  poet,  Frank 
Robinson— "I  believe  in  the  power  of  the 
living  God."  Tliis  credo,  plus  consider- 
nule  humming.  In  said  to  constitute  all 


the  lyrics  there  are  in  Mrs.  Forster's 
opus. 

The  entire  ERA  music   set-up  is  be- 
lieved to  be  seething  with  theme  songs. 
Conductors  of  seven  other  amateur  com- 
munity choruses  are  suspected  of  aspi- 
rations of  the  sort.    Several  of  them  are 
said  to  have  been  seen  gnawing  on  their  , 
batons    and    inquiring    "What    rhymes  ' 
with  Roosevelt?"    Others  running  up  the  ; 
-scale  absently  substitute  a  long-drawn-  j 
out  "Emergency"  for  the  usual  "Do-re- 
mi." 

It  may  be  that  a  battle  of  the  theme 
songs  will  have  to  be  staged  some  time 
this  season  in  order  that  an  official  ERA 
anthem  may  be  decided  on.  Until  then 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount 
of  confusion  in  Boston's  ever-widening 
ERA  music  circles.  If  volume  means 
anything,  the  Lyon  forces  are  likely  to 
win,  as  the  composer  of  "Strike  Up  a 
Song"  is  conductor  not  merely  in  the 
ERA  Community  Chorus  of  the  Back 
Bay  but  of  the  one  in  Roslindale  as  well. 

Mrs.  Forster's  group  plan  to  include 
her  theme  song  in  the  program  to  be 
given  tomorrow  evening  at  the  League 
of  Women  for  Community  Service.  .51)8 
Massachusetts  avenue.  Maybe  the  South 
End  will  win  the  battle  of  the  thpnie 
songs,  at  that.  .Song  is  full-thro.itod  in 
the  .South  End,  as  it  has  the  Elevnted 
to  contend  with.  M.  E.  P. 


fA  New  Orchestra 
Under  a  New  Deal 


[support  of  music  as  a  profession  assumed 
a  new  significance  as  offering — uninten- 
tionally, perhaps— a  special  service  to 
the  community.  For  the  past  several 
months,  local  ERA  musical  units  have 
been  practicing  av\d  giving  concerts  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  From  these 
various  groups,  Mr.  AVill  Dodge  recruited 
the  combined  E  R  A  Symphony  Orches- 
tra which  played  under  his  conductor- 
ship.  Miss  Myrna  Sharlow,  opera  singer, 
also  was  to  take  part  in  the  program 
but  was  prevented  from  appearing  by 
the  weather.  Snow  and  cold,  however, 
exerted  no  restraining  influence  upon  the 
personnel  of  the  orchestra,  for  there 
were  but  few  vacant  chairs  among  the 

'one  hundred  or  so  musicians;  while  the 
audience  would  have  been  considered  of 
good  size  in  almost  any  other  hall. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  arrange- 
ments providing  for  the  employment  of 
the  ERA  musicians  in  the  long  run 

I  would  have  been  considered  wholly  satis- 
factory unless  some  relation  were  estab- 
lished between  their  performances  and' 

'  the  community  at  large.  In  other  words, 

1  no  body  of  musicians,  no  matter  how 
devoted  to  their  art,  would  care  to  pre- 
sent orchestral  performances  without  the 
presence  of  an  audience.  An  interested 
public  is  necessarj" — a  public,  moreover, 
whose  support  can  be  aroused  only  by 
the  merit  and  attractiveness  of  the  per- 
formances themselves.  No  imagined 
duty  will  ever  draw  listeners  to  concerts 
which  normally  they  do  not  desire  to 
attend. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the 
concert  last  evening,  given  under  the 
auspices  of  both  the  State  and  city 
Emergency  Relief  Administrations,  ob- 
tains its  special  interest.  In  the  present 
musical  situation  generally,  there  is  a 
weak  link  in  the  educational  chain  lead- 
;lng  to  a  cultivated  musical  nation.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  established  symphony 
orchestras  are  playing  music  of  a  highly 
advanced  character — music  in  substance 
and  appeal  that  is  far  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  all  but  a  small  minority  in 
the  population.  On  •  the  other  hand, 
there  is  popular  jazz,  which,  despite  cer- 
tain exhilarating  qualities  in  the  more 
skilful  forms,  is  of  doubtful  value.  Be- 
tween the  two  extremes  there  is  nothing. 

Paradoxically,  this  great  gap  does  not 
exist  in  the  field  of  composition.  On  the 
contrary,  the  product  of  such  composers 
as  Johann  Strauss,  von  Weber,  vo:i 
SuppS,  Massenet,  Rubinstein,  Delibes, 
Nevin,  Victor  Herbert,  Sousa,  Cadman, 
Rudolf  Friml,  Jerome  Kern,  and  a  host 
of  others,  comprises  a  golden  treasury 
of  light  music  which  not  only  is  a  joy 
and  a  delight  to  the  average  listener 
but  which  is  a  potential  stepping  stone 
leading  away  from  jazz,  where  jazz  is 
surfeiting,  toward  the  appreciation  of 
the  higher  forms  of  musical  composition. 

Thus,  Mr.  Dodge  proffered  a  signal 
service  in  compiling  his  program.  He 
played,  for  example,  "The  Blue  Danube," 
of  Strauss,  the  "Irish  Rhapsody"  of  Vic- 
tor Herbert,  the  Largo  from  Handel's 
"Xerxes"  and  an  arrangement  for  string 
orchestra  of  the  popular  Andante  Can- 
tabile  from  Tchaikovsky's  string  quartet, 
in  addition  to  Liszt's  tone  poem,  "Les 
Preludes."  and  the  Prelude  to  "Wagner's 
opera.  "Die  Meiistersinger,"  for  more 
substantial  fare.  These  pieces  were 
played  in  a  mueicianly  and  workmanlike 
manner,  and  in  other  respects  the  con- 
cert was  well-  organized'.  The  orchestra 
was  solidly  founded  in  the  double  basses, 
well  fortified  with  bras."<.  supplied  with' 
sufficient  'celli  and  .secondary  strings, 
suitably  equipped  with  woodwinds  and 
graced  with  a  flexible  body  of  first  vio- 
lins. No  doubt  in  future  concerts,  belter 
weather  will  bring  a  better  response  and 
a  bigger  audience.  X.  M.  J. 


ERA  Prospects  Tor 
Music  in  Boston; 
American  Music 

A  meeting  was  held  last  Tuesday  to 
determine  the  future  course  of  ERA 
activities  in  music  In  Boston,  so  that 
the  money  available  might  be  spent  to 
the  best  possible  advantage.  It  was  de- 
cided that  an  orchestra  should  be 
got  together  of  the  pick  of  the  present 
ERA  orchestras,  that  rehearsals  for  this 
new  body  should  be  more  frequent  and 
concerts  fewer  but  of  better  quality  In 
performance.  The  concerts  will  be  given 
in  the  Boston  Opera  House.  More- 
over a  large  quantity  of  American 
music  will  be  performed  to  the  end  that 
the  d€sen.'ing  American  composer  may 
benefit  and  that  works  by  older  and 
established  American  composers  may  be 
heard  again.  "Walter  Piston,  the  com- 
poser, and  Dr.  Hugo  Leichtentritt,  the 
eminent  musical  scholar,  have  con- 
sented to  serve  on  the  committee  for 
the  selection  of  these  American  works. 
Part  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Piston  follows 
as  explanation  of  a  possible  policy  in 
this  matter. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  programs 
of  American  music  sponsored  by  the 
ERA  should  be  made  up  of  two  types 
of  compositions.  First  of  all  they  shoud 
contain  music  by  established  American 
composers,  such  as  Chadwick,  Carpenter, 
Converse,  Hill.  Foote,  Mason,  Loeffler, 
Shepherd,  Smith.  These  would  give  a  cer- 
tain dignity  and  solidity  to  the  pro- 
gram and  would  not  present  any  prob- 
lems of  modernism  or  strangeness  of 
idiom.  Second,  I  believe  the  most  good 
would  be  accomplished  by  giving  works 
Which  could  not  have  a  chance  of  per- 
formance by  a  major  sjTnphony  or- 
chestra. There  exists  a  group  of  yoimg- 
er  Americans  who  have  at  present,  or 
at  least  have  had,  good  opportunities 
for  performances  and  who  are  not 
really  in  need  of  this  kind  of  help,  as 
are  many  other  deserving  composers. 

"I  should  like  to  see  steps  taken  to 
bring  out  manuscripts  from  composers 
who  have  not  had  a  chance  to  hear 
their  works  performed,  either  for  lack 
of  contact  with  conductors  or  for  lack 
of  fimds  for  copying  parts  or  other 
reasons.  Some  unknown  composers  of 
talent  work  on  in  the  dark,  and  we 
should  never  discover  them  if  they 
were  not  made  to  feel  that  there  was 
a  ray  of  hope  in  the  distance." 


SIXTH  CONCERT  BY  E.  R.  A. 
CHORUS  AND  ORCHESTRA 

The  sixth  concert  sponsored  by  the 
E.  R.  A.,  presenting  the  Boston 
£.  R.  A.  Civic  Chorus  and  the  F.  E. 
R.  A.  Symphony  Orchestra,  w^as  heard 
last  evening  by  a  large  and  appre- 
ciative audience  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House. 

I  Featuring  the  choral  numbers  was 
the  rendition  of  Mabel  Daniels'  well- 
known  composition  "Exaltate  Deo," 
by  the  mixed  chorus  of  86  voices, 
with  G.  Roberts  Lunger  conducting. 
Miss  Daniels,  a  native  of  Swamp- 
scott,  composed  the  number  on  the 
occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Radcliffe  College. 

The  orchestral  compositions,  unlike 
those  of  last  week,  were  for  the  most 
part  those  of  foreign  composers.  'Will 


Dodge  conducted. 

The  program  follows:  j 

Orchestra:    "Overture  to  TannhauseT"  ' 

Wagner 

Chorus:   "Unfold  Ye  Portals"  Gounod; 

■■B10-.V,  Bugle.  Blow"  Haddon 

Orchestra:   "Rhapsody"  ,  Lalo 

(ai  Andantmo. 

ibl  Presto. 

Chorus:  "Exaltate  Deo"  Mabel  Daniels 

Intermission 
Chorus:    "Pilgrim  Song".  .  .  Tschaikowsky 
"As  the  Waves  o(  the  Sea".  .Gretchaninof 

"O  Gladsome  Light"  Gretchaninof 

"Salvation  is  Created"  Tchestnokoff 

Farewell  Carnival".  .  .  Rimsky-Korsako\ 
Orchestra:    "Capricio  Italienne" 

Tschaikowsky 

Chorus:  "Steal  Awa.v" 

(Directed  by  Lycurgus  Lockmanl 
"Mary  and  Martha" 

'Directed  by  Lycurgus  Lockman) 
Orchestra:    "Old  Black  Joe" 

lAnaneerl  for  strings  by  Pochonl 
Chorus:    'Russian  Fantasy" 

hDr  Samuel  H.  Gaines 
estra:  "Dan^e  des  Bouffon!" 


Music  of  a  Former 
Century  a  la  Mode 

r^Ht,  rococd  spi/il  f  as  studiouslv  in- 
I  voked  last  evening  at  the  Opera 
J.  House  by  the  ERA  Opera  Orches- 
ti.i  ami  chorus  uriTfeT^he  direction  of 
Kaffaele  Hartino.  The  program  was  dedi- 
cated almost  wholly  to  eighteenth  century 
music.  The  stage,  to  lend  the  tone  of 
authenticity,  had  a  paneled  bacltdrop  in 
the  mode  of  the  period.  The  participants 
all  wore  the  elaborate  court  costume  of 
the  time.  And  the  platform,  finally,  was 
lUuminated  largely  by  candlelight — one 
candJe  on  each  music  stand.  Perhaps 
only  a  harpsichord  was  wanting  to  the 
projection  of  a  complete  and  hamionious 
picture.  But  this  instrument  is  so  fre- 
quently and  adequately  replaced  by  the 
piano  that  from  a  purely  musical  stand- 
point its  absence  was  not  too  noticeable. 

However  engaging  were  the  external 
nspects  of  la?it  evening's  presentation, 
fse  alone,  it   is  gratifying  to  relate, 
re  not  responsible  for  the  distinction 
'1  felicity  of  the  presentation.    It  was 
Mariino's  choice  of  program  that 
mmanded  the  greatest  admiration.  All' 
ine  works  presented,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, were  of  rare  vintage,  but  in 
no  case  was  the  interest  purely  profes- 
sional.  Bach's  Concerto  in  D  minor  for 
three  cembali  and  orchestra  and  hi.^  ar- 
rangement of  Vivaldi's  Violin  Concerto 
in  A  minor  for  the  unueual  comblnatlfin 
of  four  cembali  and  orchestra  were  orig- 
inally written  for  the  piano  students  at 
the  Collegium  Musicum  in  Leipzig.  But 
n'   way  can  this  music  properly  be 
led  purely  academic  or  dry.  Both  rep- 
ent a  fluent  style  of  writing  and  an 
ly   interfcstlng    manipulation  of 
10  ensemble. 

organ  music  of  the  seventeenth 
tury   Frescobaldl,  of   which   an  ex- 
"Ite  example  wa.s  provided  in  the  Can- 
■'1  G  minor  Fuga  arranged  for, 
<,  constitutes  a   wealth  oC  ma- 
liich  recommends  itHelf  not  only 
t/>  virtue  of  its  intricate  contraputal  tex^  I 
turp  and  harmonic  fjtjll,  but  also  for  its  1 
"  •  ■         '    i-^ioal  values  which  may  well  I 
•o  no  less  tllUKtrious  a  cate- 
't  which  includes  the  fugues] 
the  laKt  quartets  of  Beet-J 
of  this  music  should  be' 
'  '  1 'stra   or  combina- 
N.  Its  confinement 
II  times  makes  for 
'  e. 

and  inspirational 
•        •       tor  various  combl- 
on»  last  evening— that  is  to  say,  the 
which  for  some  Inconceivable  rear 
to  the  eight-' 
Windmill"  ot 


F.  Couperin,  played  by  flute,  oboo  and 
bassoon,  is  most  worthy  of  being  singled 
out.  This  harpsichord  piece  is  legiti- 
mately transcribed  for  wood  winds,  since 
the  composer  himself  indicates  frequently 
during  the  course  of  his  "Ordres"  the 
possibility  of  other  media  than  the  key- 
board instrument  for  their  performance. 
In  fact,  Couperin's  clavecin  and  chamber 
music,  viewed  in  respect  to  the  compos- 
er's own  recommendations  at  various 
times  for  optional  arrangements,  holds  a 
considerable  literature  in  store  for  sun- 
dry ensemble  groups,  including  the  duo- 
piano,  string  or  wind  duet,  trio,  quartet, 
etc.  _ 

Boccherini's  Minuet,  the  Galuppi  Aria,  i 
the  dance  movements  from  a  Handel 
suite  and  the  .  vocal  selections  from  Mo- 
zart's "Figaro,"  although  musically  not 
less  convincing  than  the  works  'men- 
tioned, must  be  dismissed  with  mere  men- 
tion. The  performance  of  the  Finale 
from  the  Haydn  "Farewell  "  Symphony,, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  noteworthy  for : 
graphic  representation  that  accompaniedi 
it.  As  it  is  reported  to  have  been  orig- 
inally presented,  one  by  one  the  musi- 
cians ceased  playing  extinguished  their 
candles,  and  made  their  silent  exit,  un-. 
til  only  the  concertmaster,  a  second  vio- 
linist and  the  conductor  remained. 

The  performance  of  the  various  partici- 
pants last  evening  does  not  suffer  too 
critical  an  examination.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Mr.  Martino  is  doing  as  well  as 
he  can  within  the  limitations  of  his  mate- 
rial. In  Boccherini,  Galuppi,  Handel, 
Mozart  and  the  shorter  morsels,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  playing  was  quite  satis- 
fying and  often  attained  a  delightful  and 
suitable  archaic  quality.  Misses  Morri- 
son, Hallett,  Wolfe,  Barberi,  Carlezon 
and  Beasley  acquitted  themselves  ade- 
quately, if  somewhat  timidly,  and  Mr. 
Boardnian  with  distinction,  in  the  vari- 
oiis  piano  parts.  a.  V.  B. 


E.  R.  A.  MUSIC  GROUPS  HERE 
PRESENT  THREE  CONCERTS 

The  Seventh  Symphony  of  Schu- 
bert was  the  major  composition 
played  yesterday  afternoon  by  the 
E.  R.  A.  Symphony  Orchestra  be- 
fore a  large  audience  in  the  assem- 
bly hall  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  program,  which  was  directed  by 
Will  Dodge,  included  the  ballet  music 
from  Masenet's  opera  "Le  Cid,"  and 
the   Overture  to  "Robespierr^|^by 

^  AUhe  saS^Tour^/^heH^RA. 

choral  and  orchestral  groups  were 
heard  in  similar  concert  programs  at 
Emmanuel  College  and  at  the  Y-D 
Club,  200  Huntington  av.  Richard 
Cosby  and  Chester  Mason  led  the 
orchestral  numbers.  The  concerts 
were  sponsored  by  Arthur  G.  Rotch 
and  Col  Thomas  F.  Sullivan,  of  the 
Fmergency  Relief  Administration. 


PROBE  HUB  ERA 
MUSICAL  JOBS 

Council  Calls  Inquiry  Into 
Hiring  Aliens  p 

ly-T  cliiugi  s   hid   beeFT  made  t 


aU?iis  and  non-citizens  are  employed  on 
Boston's  ERA  music  projects,  while 
worthy  musicians  who  live  in  the  ctiy 
are  unable  to  find  work,  an  immediate 
investigation  was  ordered,  j'esterday, 
by  the  Boston  City.  Council. 

It  was  al.<!0  declared  that  a  majority 
of  the  leaders  of  ERA  orchestras  in 
Boston  are  em'uloyed  on  other  jobs  and 
that  one  orchestra  director  has  three 
members  of  his  family  who  are  work- 
ing' under  him. 

"An  alien  who  has  been  In  the  coun- 
try only  two  months  is  employed  on 
one  ERA  music  project  in  Boston,  and 
another  alien  here  only  eight  months 
is  engaged  on  a  similar  project,"  it 
was  stated  by  Councillor  George  W. 
Roberts  of  the  Back  Bay,  who  sought 
the  investigation. 


E.  R.  A.  GIVES  FIRST 


The 


mer 


that 


evening  E.  R.  A.  Boston  Common 
tercentenary  park  shows  was  given 
on  the  sloping  shores  of  the  famous 
Frog  Pond  last  night  before  an  audi- 
ence of  nearly  1000.  A  similar  show 
will  be  staged  there  Friday  night 
and  two  or  three  evenings  weekly 
thereafter  for  the  balance  of  this 
month  and  August. 

Information,  enjoyment,  music  and 
patriotism  are  the  keynotes  of  the 
shows.  Last  night  there  were  movies 
of  the  United  States  Navy  submarine 
service  and  of  scenes  in  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  furnished  by  the 
United  States  National  Park  Service. 

The  program  manager  was  Joseph 
A.  Crossen  and  the  leader  of  the , 
singing  was  Leon  E.  Baldwin.  The  j 
program  in  the  future  will  include 
many  films  showing  the  farflung  ac- 
tivities of  various  Government  de- 
partments. 


SEEING  the  ERA  reading  and  game 
room  project  grow  Itlto  a  permaheht 
recreational  center  haa  b^en  the 
happy  lot  of  Gordon  L.  Norton,  direetbr, 
find  Katharina  P.  Flanagan,  co-director, 
of  the  work. 

When  one  man  was  asked  his  opinion 
rcgnrding  the  value  of  the  projects,  spon- 
sored by  the  E  II A  ahd  the  City  Wide 
Emergency  Committee  on  Health  and 
Recreation,  he  said  tersely:  "It  gives 
young  people  a  chahce  to  think  about 
something  besides  Communism" 

Itl  1932,  the  project  Supervised  by 
Community  Service,  which  is  the  Boston 
headquarters  of  the  American  Recrea- 
tional Association — of  which  Mr.  Russell 
is  eJteciatlVe  direetbr-^wafe  organized 
tinder  Mr.  Norton,  assisted  by  members 
of  the  city  Welfare  department  which 
staffed  the  rooms. 

In  1933,  ten  robms  were  opened  in 
Boston  municipal  buildings  which  en- 
tailed no  rental  costs.  "These  rooms  were 
localed  tn  the  Soilth  End,  the  outer  South 
Ehd,  West  End,  Charicslown,  RoBlin* 
dale,  Jamaica  Plain.  Upham's  Corner, 
Field's  Corner  and  South  Boston. 

'rhen  along  came  the  E  R  A  to  absorb 
the  Work,  which  by  this  time  was  far 
beyond  the  experimental  stage.  It  went 
a  step  further  than  the  first  Idea,  for  it 
acknowledged  the  needs  of  unemployed 
and  employed  women,  and  Its  plans  in« 
duiled  thfe  opening  ot  readlrtg  and  ganifi 
reoms.  I 


offers  Something  Besides  Commiiiiism 
for  Boston  Young  People  to  Think  About 


painting. 


ERA  Reading  and  Game  Room 


Clieckcr  Tous-namelit  at  Norfolk  House,  with  Patrick  Leonard  of  Jamaica 
Plalft,  Votuntger  Instructof,  Supervising  the  Play 


NAMES  DIRECTORS 

H«nry  G.  Alsb«rgr,  Jtorelgii  n«wspap«r 
•orrespondent,  wag  appointed  by  Works 
Progress  Administrator  Harry  L.  Hop- 
kins  to  direct  writers  activities.  He  will 
jponsor  compilation  of  an  American 
Sulde  book  and  record  a  history  of  the 
I<few  Deal's  employment  programme. 

Unemployed  actors,  working  under 
plans  of  Miss  Hallie  Flanagan,  Vassar 
College  professor,  will  entertain  and 
•ducate  other  needy  by  producing  legi- 
timate dramas.  Most  of  the  plays  will 
l)e  American. 

Musicians  will  be  formed  into  or- 
chestras under  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Con- 
recticut  conductor,  who  has  directed 
the  New  York,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco 
and  Cincinnati  symphonies.  American 
eompositlons  will  be  featured. 

From  $65  to  $94  a  Month 

Artists  and  sculptors,  their  word  co- 
ordinated by  Holger  Cahill,  New  York, 
■will  decorate  and  paint  murals  on  some 
iOOO  new  federal  buildings. 

The  workers  will  receive  from  $65  to 
|94  a  month,  paid  from  the  $300,000,000  set 
aside  by  Congress  for  white-collar  re- 
lief projects.  Almost  all  the  money  will 
go  for  labor  and  only  a  small  part  for 
materials. 

Work-relief  directors,  meanwlille,  In- 
timated their  drive  to  create  8,500,000 
Jobs  will  be  underway  in  at  least  13 
States  by  Aug.  15,  transferring  unem- 
ployed to  government  payrolls. 


MILLIONS  ENJOY 

ERA  ENTERTAINMENTS 

Statistij^  Announced  for  First  Six 
>**!J*i^Mlonths  of  Year  Ji^-yft^A 
Nine  hundred  and  five  ERA  profes-\ 
sional  actors  and  actresses,  musicians 
and  singers  gave  3417  concerts  and  per- 
formances before  2.736,110  persons  in 
Boston  during  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  according  to  a  compilation 
made  for  W.  Duncan  Russell,  executive 
director  of  ERA  music  and  drama.  In 
addition  to  these  activities  his  depart- 
ment Is  responsible  for  the  activities  in 
38  reading  and  game  rooms  in  this 
citj',  all  of  which  have  been  largely  at- 
tended. 

At  eight  ci^'ic  theatre  centres  here, 
134  professional  performers  gave  360 
productions  t)efore  175,811  persons.  Ten 
ERA  professional  orchestras,  the  mem- 
bership comprising  329  musicians, 
played  1669  concerts  before  1,225,954. 
Two  professional  choruses  under  G. 
Roberts  Lunger  and  Frederick  Lamb, 
I  with  a  membership  totalling  212,  gave 
427  concerts  before  437,200  persons. 

Ninety-.'-ix  members  of  ERA  operatic 
groups,  under  the  direction  of  Raffaele 
I  Martino.  gave  199  concerts  before  61,- 
1450,  and  134  musicians  conected  with 
'four  ERA  professional  bands  gave  762 
concerts  before  835,695  persons.  These 
professionals  receive  approximately  $18 
a  week  for  24  hours  work. 


ERA  FUNDS 
!  TO  BE  SPENT 
ON  CULTURE 

Will  Employ  Writers, 
Musicians,  Artists 
and  Actors 

!"  WASHINGTON,  Aug.  1  (UP)— 
Work  relief  officials  plan  to  spend 
part  of  their  $4,000,000,000  raising 
the  standards  of  American  culture. 

They  will  employ  needy  writers 
and  actors,  musicians  and  artists  on 
.white  collar  projects  all  over  the 
country,  stressing  development  of 
inational  literature  and  plays,  music 


PLAN  FOR  OPERA  GROUP 
UNDER  ERA  APPROVED 

With  the  ultimate  object  being  the 
development  of  an  opera  group  to  give 
operas  in  full,  ah  ERA  project  for 
$13,000  to  engage  120  vocal  and  instru- 
mental musicians  in  Boston  for  the 
next  six  weeks  was  appioved  yestercUy. 

The  preliminary  plan  is  to  give  con- 
certs with  lectures  on  opera  stories  and 
opera  history  in  school  auditoriums 
public  library  and  other  available  halls 
with  no  admission  fee  to  be  charged 

Already  in  Boston  there  are  905  pro- 
fessional actors  and  actresses,  musicians 
and  singers  giving  ERA  performances 
and  concerts,  there  being  134  profes- 
sional orchestras  comprising  329  music- 
ians; two  professional  choruses  with  212 
voices,  96  members  of  ERA  operatic 
groups  and  134  bandmen  in  four  ERA 
bands.  Each  of  these  singers,  perform- 
ers and  musicians  avfirage  15  a  jeeek 
for  a  24-hour  ^^^^  ^m^X^f^tf^ 


All  5  Boroughs 
Will  Get  Free 
W.P.A.Concerts 

Winter  Program  Includes 
Expansion  to  Put  Full 
Orchestras  in  3  Divisions 


Total   1,000  Musicians 


Larger  Greenwich  Group  to 
Play  inQueens,Richniond 

New  York  will  have  free  symphony 
concerts  in  every  borough  this  winter, 
It  was  announced  yesterday  by  George 
Crandall,  manager  of  the  local  W.  P. 
A.  Concert  Unit.  Expansion  of  the 
unit's  activities  has  been  made  passi- 
ble by  funds  allocated  for  the  Federal 
Musical  Project,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Nikolai  SokolofT,  for- 
merly director  of  the  Cleveland  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Hugo  Bergamasco,  director  of  per- 
sonnel of  the  Concert  Unit,  said  yes- 
terday that  the  unit  had  been  requi- 
sitioning musicians  since  September 
1,  when  486  were  on  the  lists.  Since 
then  300  more  have  received  Jobs  and 
the  requisitioning  will  continue  until 
there  are  1,000  musicians  In  the  unit. 

From  this  new  talent,  thirteen  men 
will  be  added  to  the  New  York  Civic 
Orchestra,  sixteen  to  the  Brooklyn 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  fourteen  to 
the  Bronx  Symphony  Orchestra,  so 
that  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  will  each 
have  a  full-size  symphony  orchestra. 
Thirty-eight  men  will  be  added  to  i 
what  is  now  the  Greenwich  Sinfon-  ] 
letta  to  form  a  new  group  which  will 
be  known  as  the  Queens-Blchmond  i 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  which  will 
give  performances  In  the  two  bor- 
oughs whose  names  It  bears.  Mr. 
Bergamasco  said  that  he  hoped  it 
would  be  possible  to  establish  still 
another  orchestra,  so  that  there  i 
would  be  five  full-size  symphony 
orchestras  in  the  city,  but  said  that 
these  four  were  the  only  ones  for 
which  definite  plans  had  been  made. 

Fifteen  Dance  Orchestras  on  Mst 

The  new  program  calls  for  enlarge- 
ment of  existing  orchestras  and  es- 
tablishment of  new  ones,  so  that 
there  will  be,  in  addition  to  the 
symphony  orchestras,  four  full-size 
symphonic  bands,  a  chorus  of  sixty 
voices,  fifteen  dance  orchestras,  six 
string  quartets  and  ten  or  twelve 
string  trios.  The  string  quartets  and 
trios  will  be  used  almost  exclusively 
for  performances  In  ho.spltal  wards. 

In  Manhattan,  during  October,  sym- 
phony concerts  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday  aUnrnoons  at  2:30  In  the 
American  Magnum  of  Natural  History 
and  on  Thur.sciay  afternoons  at  4  at 
the  McMlllln  Academic  Thrater,  Co- 
lumbia University,  at  Broadway  and 
116th  Street.  The  Brooklyn  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  will  give  Saturday 


City  CoflggfTiaSth  'Street  and  Am- 
sterdam Avenue,  and  the  New  YoVk 
Civic  Orchestra  will  play  on  Sunday 
nights  at  the  branch  of  City  College 
at  Lexington  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
third  Street. 

Bronx  Concert  Program 

In  the  Bronx  symphony  concerts 
will  be  held  on  Friaay  nights  by  the 
3ronx  Symphony  Orchestra  and  on 
Sunday  nights  by  the  Queens-Rich- 
mond Symphony  Orchestra  at  the 
Bronx  County  Building,  168th  Street 
.ind  Walton  Avenue.  In  Brooklyn 
concerts  will  be  given  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum  by  the  New  York  Civic 
Orchestra  on  Saturday  afternoons  at 
3  and  by  the  Brooklyn  Syjnphony  Or- 
1  hestra  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  3;30. 

The  times  and  places  for  concerts 
:n  Queens  and  Richmond,  which  had 
no  music  of  this  type  last  year,  will 
je  announced  later. 

There  will  be  a  series  of  four  con- 
certs at  the  McMillin  Academic  The- 
ater, at  which  the  guest  conductors 
will  chose  their  programs  entirely 
from  the  works  of  American  compos- 
ers In  order  to  demonstrate  to  the 
ptiblic  what  music  has  been  written 
by  Americans.  These  concerts  will  be 
given  on  November  26,  December  17, 
January  28  and  March  10. 


W.P.A.Concerts 
Here  Attended 
By  1,738,586 

662  Performances  Heard 
in  Greater  City  Between 
June  Land  Septcniber  15 

Urcneslrat  Contribute 


8 


Greenwich  Sinfonietta  and 
3  Bands  Are  Included 


niaht  <■' 


rrts  at  the  Great  Hall  of 


Total  audiences  of  1,738,586  heard 
the  662  free  concerts  given  here  be- 
tween June  1  and  September  15  by 
organizations  under  the  direction  ol 
the  WPA  Concert  Unit,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  George  Gran- 
dall,  manager  of  the  unit.  Four 
orchestras,  the  New  York  Civic, 
Brooklyn,  Bronx  and  Municipal  Cham- 
ber Symphonies  drew  an  attendance 
of  449,575  In  their  172  concerts  in 
Central,  Prospect  and  Forest  Parks 
and  the  Educational  Alliance. 

Indoor  concerts,  including  those  of 
the  first  week  in  June  and  the  series 
of  the  Greenwich  Sinfonietta  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  through  the  sum- 
mer, sevent.v-two  In  all,  drcv/  a  total 
of  26,425.  Forest  Park,  where  twsnty- 
flve  concerts  were  held,  led  In  the  t 
attendance  total  with  139,700.  The 
attendance  at  forty  concerts  in 
Prospect  Park  wa,s  119,000  and  73,350 
for  twenty-three  concerts  on  the  Cen- 
tral Park  Mall.  The  Greenwich  Sin- 
fonietta played  fourteen  times  In 
Astoria  Park  for  audiences  totaling 
42.000. 

Three  dance  orchestras,  the  Knicker- 


bocker, Colonial  and  Gotham,  playeiP 
for  dancing  134  times  before  a  total 
attendance  of  887,550.  The  Colonial 
orchestra  of  fourteen  Negro  musicians, 
gave  sixteen  danpe  programs  at  Colo- 
nial Park  in  Harlem  for  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  177,350.  Except  for  the 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening  dance 
sessions  in  Central  Park,  where  at- 
tendance at  times  reached  25,000  on 
an  evening,  these  dances  in  Harlem 
were  the  most  attended. 

Three  bands,  the  New  York  State 
Symphonic  Band  under  Giuseppe 
Creatore's  direction,  the  Manhattan 
Concert  Band  and  Park  Department 
Band,  gave  172  concerts  for  a  com- 
bined audience  of  343,  435,  including 
ninety-two  concerts  in  city  parks,  ten 
at  Jones  Beach  and  seventy  In  hos- 
pitals, welfare  institutions  and  play- 
grounds. Eight  chamber  music 
groups  gave  177  concerts  iii  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
auditoriums,  settlement  houses,  libra- 
ries and  churches  and  at  civic  affairs 
for  an  attendance  of  58,126.  The 
W.  P.  A.  ensembles  also  gave  many 
radio  programs,  571  studio  broadcasts 
and  103  broadcasts  by  remote  control. 

The  W.  P.  A.  symphony  orchestra 
gave  three  American  works  for  the 
first  time,  Bernard  Rogers's  suite, 
"One  Upon  a  Time."  a  song  cycle  by 
David  Diai-nond  and  Armand  Balen- 
donck's  orchestral  family  fantasy, 
"The  Donkey."  Mr.  Diamond  was  also 
represented  by  five  other  works.  Other 
rarely  heard  compo^ions  In  these 
programs  were  Sibelius's  Incidental 
music  for  "Pelleas  et  Melisande," 
three  dance.s  from  William  Grant 
Still's  "La  Gulablesse"  and  a  Creole 
Fantasy  by  the  Uruguayan  composer 
Pablni. 


6G2  WPA  CONCERTS 

Figures  (J^ver  Free  Programs 
From  June  1  to  Sept.  15  by 
19  Instrumental  Groups. 


SERIES  STRESSED  VARIETY 


Symphony  Orchestras  Performed 
Before  Estimated  Audience 
of  449,575  in  Parks. 


[From  Late  Editions  ot  Yesterday's  TiMis.] 
A  total  of  1,738,586  persons  heard 
662  free  concerts  by  the  nineteen  in- 
strumental ensembles  of  the  WPA 
Concert  Unit  between  June  1  and 
Sept.  15,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment of  attendance  figures  by 
George  Crandall,  manager  of  the 
concert  unit. 

The  four  symphony  orchestras— 
the  New  York  Civic,  the  Brooklyn 
and  the  Bronx  ensembles  and  the 
Municipal  Chamber  Symphony- 
gave  172  programs  In  Central,  For- 


est  and  Prospect  Parks  and  "thff 
Educational    Alliance.    The  com- 

<  bined  audience  was  estimated  at 

'  449,575. 

The  out-of-door  concerts  began 
early  in  June,  but  there  were  sev- 
enty-two programs  indoors  during 
the  first  week  of  that  month.  The. 
Greenwich  Sinfonietta  played  twice 
a  week  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
during  the  Summer  to  an  audience 
of  26,425  persons.  The  same  en- 
semble appeared  fourteen  times  at 
Astoria  Park,  with  a  total  attend-  \ 
ance  of  42,000. 

A  policy  of  rotating  a  staff  of  six  I 
conductors  brought  variety  to  each  I 
of  the  series.    There  were  also  four' 
guest  directors  and  soloists.  A  num- 
ber of  rarely  heard  works  were  per- 
formed and  there  were  three  fist 
performances  of  American  composi- 
tions  by  Bernard  Rogers,  David 
Diamond  and  Armand  Balendonck. 

The  Concert  Unit  arranged  for 
134  programs  by  three  dance  or- 
chestras—the Knickerbocker,  Co- 
lonial and  Gotham  —  in  Central 
Park,  Colonial  Park,  Prospect 
Park,  Roosevelt  Playground,  Fort 
Greene  Park  and  at  the  Bronx 
County  Building.  These  programs 
were  attended  by  887,550  persons. 

The  New  York  State  Symphonic 
Band,  the  Manhattan  Concert  Band 
and  the  Park  Department  Band 
played  at  172  concerts  to  343,435 
people.  The  programs  included 
ninety-two  in  the  city  parks,  ten  at 
Jones  Beach  and  seventy  at  hospi- 
tals, welfare  institutions  and  play- 
grounds. 

Chamber  music  ensembles,  con- 
sisting of  eight  string  trios  and 
quartets,  gave  177  concerts  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.'s,  settlement -houses,  libraries 
and  churches  to  a  total  audience  of 
68,126. 

Activities  of  the  various  ensem- 
bles were  not  confined  to  public  ap- 
pearances. A  large  percentage  of 
musical  broadcasts  over  Station 
WNYC  were  from  the  studios  by 
the  various  WPA  units. 


Hoffmann  Presents 
His  Large  Orchestra 

IN  its  fir-st  pifblic  coffcert,  flie  Com- 
monwealth Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Sanders  Theater.  Cambridge,  on  Sat- 
urday evening  answered  at  least  a  few  of 
the  many  questions  which  are  bound  to 
arise  regarding  the  implications  and  pos- 
sibilities of  local  E  R  A  musical  activitii^s. 

Are  there  enougn  good  musicians 
available  to  organize  an  orchestra  de- 
serving either  the  term  "Commonwealth" 
[or  "Symphony?"  Can  these  be  obtain«.d 
outside  the  professional  and  semi-profes- 
sional organizations  already  establisheil? 
To  the  doubtfully  inclined,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stage  at  San(|ers  Theatoi- 
must  have  been  something  of  a  surprise. 
As  the  musicians  assembled,  the  listem  r 
counted  at  least  nine  double  basses  as 
the  foundation  of  Mr.  Hoffmann's  formid- 
'able  string  section.  The  remainder  of  the 
oichestra  was  in  like  proportion,  com- 
prising from  eighty-five  to  a  hundred 
players. 

What  type  of  program  best  fits  the 
capabilities  of  the  players  and  the  musi- 
ical  needs  of  the  community?   The  earlier 


Boston  ERA..  ■  -n  last  vear  pai?t- 

ily  answered  tl:  -on  by  playmg  a 

^certain  nimiber  oi  Aiiiuncan  eomi" 
in  all  programe.    On  Saturday 
Mr.  Hoffmann  followed  this  proo 
-the  extent  ot  giving  a  first  performance 
o£  Mr.  William  Clifford  Heilinan  s  Noc- 
turne, "By  the  Porta  Catania.      In  addi- 
tion the  conductor  explored  the  ncglpc  ed 
"light  chussic"  field  by  playing  Af^^U'l^e 
Adam's  Overture,  "If  I  Were  l^'^lf.-  ^.^'^ 
excerpt    from    Humperdmck  s  Konlgs- 
I  kinder"  was  another  ''.fi": 
i  Haydn's  "London"  Symphony  m  D  majoi 
was  the  concluding  number. 

The  Nocturne  by  Heilman  niipressed 
the  l(-tener  as  a  composition  of  since,  e 
inspiration,  interesting  design,  adroit  in- 
strumental device  and  charming  chaiac- 
ler  throughout.  It  begins  with  gentle 
woodwind  melodies  in  the  lower  reglstei 
and  gradually  envelopes  the  e"tire  <ji- 
chestfa.  There  is  a  brighter  .rn'ddle  sec- 
tion with  the  woodwinds  again  P'-f domi- 
nant, e-sperially  the  flute;  and  latei ,  in  a 
moment  of  exuberance,  the  composition 
"most  grows  out  of  the  Nocturne  class.- 
fication.^  Finally,  there  is  a  >;etu"^}o  the 
quieter  mood  of  the  beginning,  "j^^m"-^' 
rally  the  work  resembles  the  style  of 
Debussy  and  early  Ravel.  't  has  a 
definite  basis  of  tonality,  and  its  im- 
pressionistic mood  has  a  decidedly  individ- 
ual cast.  Mr.  Heilman,  a  faculty  mem- 
ber at  Harvard  for  twenty-ftvc  years  and 
a  former  teacher  of  Mr.  Hoffmann,  heard 
the  performance  of  his  work  and  bowed 
to  applause. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  has  made  two  or  three 
jJrevious  appearances  as  ERA  musical 
director  at  concerts  of  ensemble  music 
lor  small  groups.  Saturday  evening,  how- 
ever, he  made  his  initial  bow  as  conduc- 
tor of  the  large  orchestra.  He  confirmed 
an  impression  of  competence  and  musi- 
cianship previously  made.  With  good 
material  and  a  successful  system  of  re- 
ihcarsals,  he  should  be  able  to  develop  an 
[Orchestra  of  considerable  power  and  elo- 
iquence.  No  doubt  the  present  tendency 
toward  a  matter-of-fact  performance  will 
in  time  give  way  to  firmer  attacks,  and 
Mr.  Hoffmann's  wielding  of  the  baton  will 
appear  less  anxious  and  fluttery.  The 
conductor  is  a  sensitive  musician,  and  m 
his  desii*e  to  obtain  delicate  shadings  he 
demands  something  a  little  beyond  the 
orchestra's  present  capacity. 
!  Conductor  and  orchestra  quite  natural- 
lly  directed  their  major  efforts  toward  a 
commendable  presentation  of  Mr.  Heil- 
nian's  Nocturne.  At  the  conclusion  tf 
this  piece,  the  small  audience  was  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic  in  its  applause.  The 
performance  of  the  music  from  Humper- 
dinck's  "Konigskinder"  was  rather 
heavy-handed.  In  the  final  movement  of 
Haydn's  symphony,  however,  the  musi- 
icians  found  their  n'^ost  alert  and  re- 
sponsive manner.  N.  M.  J. 


Haydn's  "Creation" 
By^E^R  A  Chfti'isters 
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A  LEG  BUC 
ZA  ductor 
X  X  first  ar 


:  BUCklfCGHAM  SIMSON,  a  cor 


,LEC  BUCkiiSUHAM  Sl.MSOiN,  a  con- 
of  British  origin,  madf  his 
ippearance    before    a  Boston 
orchestra  and  chorus  yesterday  afternoon 
under  conditions  that  made  his  introduc- 
i  lion  In  m.iny  ro'=.pects  unusual.  The 
I  Emergency  Relief  Administration  which 
sponsored  the  appearance  was  lavish  in 
providing  the  spacious  Mechanics  Build- 
,  Ing  as  the  mise-en-scSne,  and  a  chorus  of 
■  some  250  members  as  well  as  a  ninety- 
I  piece  orchestra  as  the  performers.  Mr. 
Simson  was  permitted,  moreover,  to  un- 
dertake so  ambitious  a  work  as  Haydn's 
"Creation"  and  was  evidently  not  stinted 
as  to  the  number  of  rehearsals  in  which 


tofrepaf^it.  --i,.  — I 

The  Haydn  oratorio  was  not  presented 
in  its  entirety,  but  was  condensed  with 
discrimination.  Part  1  remained  intact, 
while  the  second  and  third  parts  revealed 
generous  Incisions.  Mr.  Simson  obviously 
considered  his  performers  in  determining 
which  numbers  to  omit. 

The  burden  of  the  soloists,  it  is  curious 
to  note,  was  relieved  in  the  cases  of 
soprano  and  tenor  by  having  two  singers 
share  the  role,  not  simultaneously,  but 
by  apportioning  the  recitatives  and  songs. 
Uriel  was  performed  by  Howard  Stevens 
and  Robert  Walsh;  the  angel  Gabriel 
was  sung  by  Margaret  Godding  and  Joan 
Ruth  (the  former  also  .lid  the  few  airs  of 
Eve  at  the  end).  John  Percival,  bass, 
sustained  the  part  of  Rapliael  alone,  aJid 
also  undertook  the  music  allotted  to 
Adam,  who  appears  in  the  last  part. 

The  combined  Boston  Civic  and  Greater 
Boston  Choruses  gave  the  impression  of 
being  sure  of  their  parts,  of  having  been 
well  enough  prepared  to  respond  to  al- 
most every  cue  with  a  precision  that  has 
!  not  always  characterized  ERA  presen- 
tations. Mr.  Simson  for  his  part  showed 
himself  always  in  control,  never  allowed 
the  combined  forces  of  orchestra  and 
chorus  to  get  ahead  of  him — a  phenome- 
non which  is  not  as  usual  as  one  would 
be  inclined  to  believe.  Mr.  Simson,  .nore- 
over,  is  as  much  at  home  with  the  or- 
chestra as  he  is  with  the  chorus,  which  is 
a  considerable  advantage. 

The  entire  performance,  with  all  this, 
was  characterized  by  a  certain  sameness 
rather  hard  on  the  listener.  Haydn  is 
so  easily  reduced  to  a  jog-trot.  His  sym- 
metrical rhythms,  fortified  by  the  Alberti 
bass,  have  so  much  in  common  with  the 
monotonous  march.  Mr.  Simson  fell  into 
the  trap  at  times,  and  reduced  the  glori- 
ous strains  of  "The  Creation"  to  the  nar- 
row framework  of  the  march.  He  failed 
sometimes  to  prepare  for  climaxes,  which 
ore  really  of  tremendous  importance  in 
Haydn  as  they  come  so  infrequently. 
He  failed  to  bring  certain  essential  de- 
tails into  relief. 

Perhaps  this  conductor  is  concerned 
now  with  whipping  the  chorus  and  or- 
chestra into  tecl-:nical  shape  before  at- 
tempting to  work  freely  with  them.  From 
what  he  obtained  yesterday  in  the  way 
of  sonority  and  precision  from  both 
bodies  it  would  appear  that  he  has  prom- 
ising material  to  work  with.  Doubtless 
in  time  the  performers  and  conductors  | 
will  become  oriented  to  each  other.  But 
in  any  case,  one  must  give  Mr.  Simson 
time  to  justify  himself  in  other  respects 
than  the  merely  technical. 

Of  the  soloists  John  Percival  was  most 
fortunate.  He  sang  with  admirable  re- 
straint but  at  the  same  time  with  variety 
and  feeling.  Margaret  Godding  managed 
to  subdue  a  nervous  tremolo  during  the 
course  of  the  performance  with  rather 
good  results  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
concert.  Joan  Ruth  and  Howard  Stevens 
were  likewise  adequate,  bwt  Mr.  Walsh 
WH!"  manifestly  Ul  at  ease.       A.  V.  B. 


MECHANIC'S  HALL 

V^^^hJ^^^s  o^^&.'r.  a. 

the  combined  membership  of  the 
Boston  Civic  Chorus,  the  Greater 
Boston  Chorum  and  a  90-piece  orr 
chestra,  Haydn's  majestic  setting  of 
the  Creation  story  received  a  worthy 
performance  yesterday  afternoon  In! 
Mechanic'.?  Hall.  I 
Alex  Buckingham  Simson  was  the 
rond'irtor    of    the    afternoon,  and 


welded  chorus,  orchestra  and  solo 
singers  Into  a  coherent  unit  which 
was  always  able  to  take  the  Haydn 
music  in  its  stride.  Though  the  or- 
chestra performed  with  adequate  pre- 
cision, it  was  the  chorus  of  some  250 
singers  which  carried  away  the  en- 
semble honors  of  the  day.  There  was 
a  perfect  blend  of  voices.  The  dic- 
tion was  especially  good,  and  even 
in  the  higher  extremes  of  range  the 
tone  quality  was  always  agreeable. 
Mr  Simson  was  enabled  to  elicit  a 
warmth  and  vigor  from  his  singers- 
qualities  particularly  appropriate  to 
music  which  almost  suggests  Brahms 
in  a  rich  earthiness. 

The  five  soloists  carried  their  parts 
capably,  and,  in  the  case  of  one,  with 
distinction.  Margaret  Godding  and 
Joan  Ruth  shared  the  soprano  por- 
tions, Howard  Stevens  and  Robert 
Walsh  the  solos  for  tenor.  All  four 
displayed  indubitable  feelings  for  the 
music.  It  was  John  Percival,  singing 
the  bass  arias,  who  brought  forward 
s,  rich,  flexible  voice  and  a  suave 
dignity  of  style  in  keeping  with 
Haydn's  florid  and  ceremonious  pe- 
riods. 


H.^YDN  S  "CREATION" 

"The  Creation,"  by  Joseph  Haydn, 
wa.s  presented  yesterday  afternoon  as  a 
free  concert  under  the  auspices  of  the 
ERA  at  the  Mechanic.-  building.  The 
performance  was  conducted  by  A.  Buck- 
ingham Simson.  The  soloists  were  Mar- 
garett  Godding,  Joan  Ruth,  Howard 
Stevens,  Robert  Walsh  and  John  Per- 
cival. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  Haydn's 
last  great  Oratorio  still  lives  as  a  popu- 
lar work.  The  audience  at  yesterday's 
concert  was  both  large  and  appreciative. 
It  listened  with  rapt  attention  for  near- 
ly two  hours,  with  never  a  cynical  smile 
at  Haydn's  somewhat  naive  attempts 
at  musical  description.  For  the  "Cre- 
ation" is  program  music  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  In  a  sense  the  work  was 
a  new  departure  in  this  field;  for  al- 
though the  vogue  for  imitating  the 
sounds  of  nature  in  music  had  appeared 
at  various  times  during  the  preceding 
centuries  (from  the  earliest  "Cuckco" 
songs  to  Kuhnau's  "Bible"  sonatas), 
Haydn  was  probably  the  first  composer 
who  deliberately  used  specific  instru- 
mental colours  to  heighten  these  effects. 
It  is  significant  that  whereas  earlier- 
composers  had  been  content  to  capture 
the  notes  of  the  cuckoo,  nightingale  or 
jack-ass,  Haydn  uses  the  strings  to  rep- 
resent the  foaming  billows,  oboes  for 
the  cooling  doves,  and  double-bassons  to 
say  that  "by  heavy  beasts  the  ground  Is 
trod." 

That  the  text  which  Haydn  chose 
to  set  is  a  distinctly  ludicrous  one.  Is 
due  rather  to  circumstances  than  any 
lack  of  foresight  on  the  composer's  part 
Concocted  by  an  Englishman  from  bits 
of  Genesis  and  Paradise  Lost  it  fell 
rnto  the  hands  of  Ha.vdn's  manager 
.Salomon,  who  brought  it  to  Vienna  to 
be  translated  into  German  by  Baron 
von  Swieten.  The  fact  that  after  the 
music  had  been  written,  von  Swieten 
retranslated  the  text  into  English  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  many  of  the 
curious  expressions  which  shock  one's 
sensibilities. 

Mr.  Simson  conducted  the  perform- 
ance with  fine  artistry.  The  orchestral 
Introduction  and  Interludes  were  well 
played,  and  the  balance  between  or- 
chestra and  choras  was  excellent— a 
circumstance  all  too  rare  in  contempor- 
ary productions  of  18th  century  choral 
v  ork.-?.  The  chorus  was  not  too  large. 


and  both  clarity  and  flexibility  were 
attained  in  the  voice  parts.  It  might 
b«  suggested  that  if  Mr.  Simson  did 
not   allow   his   soloists   to   drag  the 
tempi  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  make 
such  extensive  cuts.  The  worst  offender 
in  this  respect  was  Mr.  Percival,  who 
delivered  His  recitatives  with  a  delib- 
erateness  wMi6h  was  by  no  means  al- 
ways compatible  with  the  sense  of  the 
words.  It  is  an  axiom  that  one  cannA 
sing  as  fast  as  one  can  speak,  as  the 
very   word    "song"    implies  sustained 
sound.  But  of  all  the  categories  of  song 
the  recitative,  which  Is  essentially  mu- 
sical   declamation,    should  approach 
most  closely  the  tempo  of  actual  speech. 
To  apply  a  single  tempo  (and  particu- 
larly an  adagio  one>  Indiscriminately  to 
all  recitatives  will  automatically  pro- 
duce ennui. 
Probably  to  compensate  for  the  airs, 
I  which  at  times  approached  total  s'tag- 
I  nation,  Mr.  Simson  took  the  choruses 
at  brisk  pace.    The  members  of  the 
chorus   are    to   be   congratulated  on 
their  quick  response  to  his  leadership. 
The  choral  accompaniments  to  the  trios 
were  models  of  discretion  and  left  the 
solists  free  reign  for  their  intsrpreta- 
tions,  which  were  at  times  very  good, 
particularly  in  the  last  half  of  th^  pro- 
gram ifidciiihh     p  c  A. 


Former  director  df  Vassar  ' 
Experimental  Theater 
t  starts  big  WPA  plan 
which  is  expected  to  give 
work  to  thousands  of  idle 
playwrights,  actors,  and 
technicians  in  cities 
throughout  the  United 

By  a  Staff  Correspondent  of 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  15— Some- 
thing new  In  the  American  theater 
is  promised  as  Mrs.  Hallie  Flanagan, 
former  director  of  the  Vassar  College 
Experimental  Theater,  made  public 
the  list  of  those  who  are  to  help  her 
with  the  new  experiment  she  is  un- 
dertaking as  part  of  the  WPA  pro- 
gram. 

While  the  law  states  that  her 
chief  purpose  must  be  the  employ- 
ment of  thousands  of  out-of-work 
playwrights,  technicians  and  actors, 
Mrs.  Flanagan,  who  attracted  at- 
tention when  she  presented  Presi- 
dent Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  of 
■Vassar,  In  the  leading  role  of  a 
Soviet  drama,  has  other  plans  that 
she  hopes  will  have  a  lasting  effect 
on  American  drama. 

Mrs.  Flanagran's  Ideas 

Here  are  some  of  Mrs.  Flana- 
gan's ideas  for  the  greatest  single 
drive  ever  proposed  for  th^  Amer- 
ican theater: 

A  national  play  bureau  to  read  the 
offerings  of  prospective  playwrights. 

Experimental  theaters — one  in 
New  York — to  test  the  scripts  of  new 
dramatists. 

A  spring  festival  in  Washington 


for  regional  plays. 

Historic  theaters  to  house  reper- 
tory companies  producing  early 
American  plays. 

Vaudeville  or  variety  shows  in 
city  parks  in  conjunction  with  un- 
employed relief  orchestras. 

Circuses  for  the  towns  of  the 
West  and  South. 

Marionette  shows. 

Negro  companies  In  Harlem  and 
the  South. 

Yiddish,  Chinese  and  other  lan- 
guage group  theaters  as  the  de- 
mand indicates. 

"This  entire  project  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  there  are  skill 
and  talent  among  the  thousands  on 
the  relief  rolls,"  she  said.  "It  is 
not  the  idea  of  any  one  person,  but 
the  crystallization  of  an  idea  which 
many  have  had  for  a  long  time.  It 
will  function  all  over  the  land." 
First  in  New  York 

Her  experiments  will  be  tried  out 
first  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago  but  will  be  introduced  In 
smaller  centers  where  people 
familiar  with  the  drama  can  be 
found  to  direct  the  unemployed  who 
feel  an  urge  to  write  plays  or  to  act 
in  them. 

I  Mrs.  Flanagan  especially  wants 
ito  encourage  those  dramatists  who 
desire  to  break  away  from  conven- 
tional rules  to  cfeate  something 
new.  Special  opportunity  will  be 
provided  for  trying  out  plays  by  un- 
known playwrights  who  appear  to 
have  something  to  contribute  to  the 
art. 

In  this  way,  the  Government  pro- 
gram will  supplement  rather  than 
compete  with  the  commercial  stage. 
Producers  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  public  reaction  to 
new  types  without  spending  their 
money  to  try  them  out. 

A  distinguished  group  of  drama 
leaders  have  agreed  to  serve  as  di- 
rectors of  the  Government  program. 
As  New  York  director,  Mrs.  Flan- 
agan has  obtained  the  services  of 
Elmer  Rice,  whose  "Street  Scene" 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1929, 
To  Take  Charge 

Others  who  have  consented  to 
take  charge  of  the  program  in  their 
sections  are: 

Pennsylvania-New  Jersey,  Jasper 
Deeter,  founder  and  director  of  the 
Hedgerow  Theater,  Rose  Valley, 
Penna.;  Ohio  region,  Frederic  Mc- 
Connell,  founder  of  the  Cleveland 
Playhouse;  Carolinas- Virginia,  Prof. 
F.  H.  Koch,  professor  of  dramatic 
literature  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  southern  region,  John  Mc- 
Gee,  director  of  the  Birmingham 
Little  Theater;  central  region,  T.  W. 
Stevens,  former  head  of  the  School 
of  Drama,  Carnegie  Institute;  prai- 
rie region,  Prof.  E.  C.  Mabie,  direc- 
tor of  the  University  Theater,  Iowa 
City;  southwestern  region,  A.  B. 
Meredith,  director  of  the  Dallas  Lit- 
tle Theater;  northwest  region.  Prof. 
Glenn  Arthur  Hughes,  University  of 
Washington;  far- western  region, 
Gilmor  Brown,  director  of  the  Pasa- 
dena Playhouse. 

Names  of  men  and  women  who  are 


to  assist  in  the  WPA  music  program 
were  also  made  public.  They  include 
Chalmers  Clifton,  founder  of  the 
American  Orchestral  Society;  Lee 
Pattison.  pianist;   Thaddeus  Rich, 
assistant  conductor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra:  Lamar  Stringfield, 
organizer  of   the   North  Carolina 
Symphony:  Guy  Maier,  pianist  and 
educator;  Joel  Lay,  director  of  music 
of  A  Century  of  Progress;  Mrs.  John 
J.  Lyons,  past  president.  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs:  Prof.  C. 
B.  Righter,  Iowa  State  University, 
and  Kajetan  Atti,  who  organized 
and  conducted  relief  orchestras  in 
northern  California. 

Well  Equipped 

Mrs.  Flanagan  is  not  a  very  big 
person  physically  but  she  is  known 
as  a  very  big  one  in  capability. 
People  who  have  known  her  and  her 
history  a  long  time,  say  there  is  none 
more  so,  especially  to  carry  through 
the  greatest  single  drive  ever  pro- 
posed to  be  of  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can theater. 

Mrs.  Flanagan  went-  to  Grinnell 
College.  She  liked  things  about  the 
theater,  and  so  while  she  was  a  stu- 
dent there,  she  established  a  theater 
which  was  the  child  of  the  college 
in  winter  and  of  the  community  in 
summer. 

In  1924  she  was  at  Radcliffe, 
working  for  an  M.  A.  The  Rev. 
George  Pierce  Baker  had  still  his 
47  Workshop  at  Harvard,  and  she 
was  his  production  assistant  in 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  last 
year  before  Yale  made  off  with  him 
for  its.  Drama  Department. 

Mrs.  Flanagan  went  off  to  Vas- 
sar  and  there  she  shaped  writing 
and  production  groups,  winnowed 
out  those  who  wanted  to  design 
scenery  and  costumes,  and  those 
who  wanted  to  do  other  phases  of 
stage  work,  and  briskly  put  them 
all  to  work.  She  soon  had,  in  short, 
the  Vassar  Experimental  Theater. 

Lit  Into  President 

She  liked  to  have  students  spend 
14  hours  a  day  in  her  workshop, 
though  the  college  authorities  often 
did  not.  And  the  day.  President  Mac- 
Cracken  was  late  for  a  rehgarsal, 
she  lit  into  him  just  as  if  he  had 
been  a  freshman;  and  he  didn't 
mind,  because  he  was  late,  and 
there  were  the  rules,  and  that  was 
that. 

There  were  no  stars  in  Flanagan 
productions  at  Vassar.  Mrs.  Flana- 
gan thinks  the  star  system  has  holes 
in  it.  More  than  one  aspirant  to  be 
star  has  been  stuffed  into  overalls, 
given  a  pot  of  paint,  some  territory 
to  cover,  and  left  meaningly  to 
do  it. 

Mrs.  Flanagan  went  to  Europe  in 
1927  on  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  to 
see  what  was  going  on  in  the  ^he- 
ater,  and  came  back  and  wrote  a 
book  called  "Shifting  Scenes  in  the 
Modern  Theater"  which  is  a  marvel 
of  wit  and  informality  as  well  as 
an  accurate  and  informative  guide 
to  the  field. 

She  isn't  a  woman  to  say  what  she 


Is  going  to  do,  however,  before  she 
does  it.  She  says  about  her  new  job, 
"If  this  weren't  the  start  of  some- 
thing new,  it  wouldn't  be  worth 
starting."  With  which  cryptogram 
she  has  simolv  eone  to  work, 
tary  of  the  association,  said  that 
while  it  considered  the  bond  i.ssue 
necessary  this  year,  it  believes  "that 
hereafter  relief  should  be  paid  from 
current  revenue  instead  of  from 
further  borrowing." 

This  is  the  fourth  year  the  asso- 
ciation has  been  organized  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  again  calling  for  its 
co-operation  Gov.  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man stressed  the  exigency  involved. 

"If  the  bond  issue  should  fail  of 
passage,"  he  wrote,  "we  either  would 
have  to  give  up  relief  in  the  State 
or  impose  unusually  heavy  addi- 
tional taxes." 


WPA  CONCERTS  PUNNED. 

Advisers    Meef  sfnd 


Needy  Are  in 


d  Hear  2,000 
Rehearsal. 


Plans  for  producing  the  New  York 
units  that  are  to  be  supervised  by 
the  Federal  Music  Project  of  the 
WPA  were  discussed  yesterday 
afternoon  at  a  luncheon  attended 
by  both  members  of  the  local  and 
national  advisory  committees  who 
are  of  New  York. 

The  luncheon  was  held  at  the 
Beethoven  Association,  30  West 
Fifty-sixth  Street.  Mrs.  Henry 
Breckinridge  presided  in  the  place 
of  Harold  Milligan,  cnairman  of 
the  local  advisory  committee.  The 
meeting,  the  first  to  be  held,  was 
Informal  and  private. 

Dr.  Nicolai  Sokoloff,  national 
director  of  the  project,  was  among 
the  speakers.  Announcement  of 
any  plans  adopted  for  the  local 
units  will  be  made  from  a  regional 
headquarters  at  Washington,  it  was 
said. 

Before  the  luncheon  Chalmers 
Clifton,  regional  director  for  New 
York  City,  said  that  at  present 
there  are  some  2,000  "needy  musi- 
cians" in  rehearsal  in  twenty  con- 
cert and  other  divisions.  All  those 
employed,  he  said,  have  been  drawn 
from  the  relief  lists. 


Musicians  yote 
W.  P.  A.  Strike 
Over  Program 

Will  Call  Out  All  Men  on 
Relief  Jobs  Unless  U.  S. 
Grants    Full  Demands 


Ask   Prevailing  Wages 


\*>ail  Dark  Tlieater  Tlot,^ 

Chargiug  of  Admis!»ion 
I   

^  Local  802  ol  the  American  Federa- 
tica  of  Musicians,  one  of  the  strongest 
nru-)r.s  in  the  entertainment  field,  has 
votpc;  to  call  out  all  its  members  on 
Woiks  Progress  Administration  proj- 
ects unless  the  entire  governmental 
rnusic  program  is  drastically  revised, 
it  ■was  learned  yesterday.  The  action 
was  taken  on  Monday  afternoon  by 
2,000  musicians  meeting  in  the  Hotel 
Delano.  108  West  Forty-third  Street, 
t  The  strike  will  be  called  by  De- 
oembcr  15  If  the  program  is  not 
changed,  acoiding  to  William  Peln- 
berg.  vic<-president  of  the  union.  A 
strike  committee  of  ten  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  the  800  members  now  on 
Federal  relief  in  the  New  York  region 
have  been  promised  strike  relief,  ho 
said. 

The  union's  demands,  ■which  were 
originally  forwarded  to  W.  P.  A.  ofTl- 
cials  several  weeks  ago,  were  listed  by 
Mr.  FVinb<;rg  as  follows: 

"1.  All  W.  P.  A.  musicians  to  re- 
ceive the  prevailing  union  wage  for 
services,  a  service  Including  rehearsal 
and  performance. 

^         Lower  Union  Standards 

"2.  Abandonment  of  proposals  to 
have  musicians  play  in.  dark  theaters 
as  the  union  recognizes  it  as  a  plot 
on  the  part  of  certain  business  in- 
terests to  bring  down  the  union 
standards  in  theaters. 

"3.  Abandonment  of  proposals  to 
charge  admissions  at  W.  P.  A.  con- 
certs as  it  places  them  in  direct  com- 
petition with  professional  concerts." 

Unless  the  demands  are  met,  Mr. 
Felnberg  said,  the  union  is  prepared 
to  keep  its  members  on  strike  "in- 
definitely." He  charged  that  the 
number  of  services  had  recently  been 
increased  from  six  to  nine  a  week  and 
the  wage  reduced  from  $24  for  fifteen 
hours  a  week  to  $23.70  for  twenty- 
four  hours  a  week. 

Dr.  Nikolai  SokalofT,  national  di- 
rector of  the  music  project,  said  the 
matter  of  wages  was  out  of  his  hands 
as  it  had  been  settled  some  time  ago 
by  Washington  officials  for  all  W. 
P.  .A.  projects.  He  emphasized  that 
the  program  was  definitely  one  of  re- 
.nt  and  that  the  government  merely 
.  ought  to  carry  musicians  over  until 
their  reabsorption  by  private  enter- 
prise and  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
practice  their  art.  at  the  same  time, 
be  of  service  to  the  community. 

A  move  to  .solidify  union  labor's 
support  for  the  Federal  theater 
P'oj'^ct.  which  has  been  heatedly  dis- 
■  in  union  circles,  and  to  elimi- 
le  requirement  for  needy  acu*ra 
_  .  on  home  relief  before  getting 
,.aced  on  the  project,  was  made  yes- 
crday  by  Elmer  Rice,  regional  di- 
rector. 

Mr.  Rice  sent  the  following  pre- 
pared letter  to  eight  union  heads,  whc 
were  asked  '.o  sign  It: 
"Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Administrator 

F Works    Progress  Administration. 
1734  New  Vjrk  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. 
"We.  the  undersii?ned  union  rep- 
fenentatlveii,  wish  to  express  our  en- 

r    it  of  the  Federal  Theater 

V  going  forward  In  New 
■.  .,-  -y. 
L     ■'May  we  bv:;-  'st,  however,  that 
'■your   order  *  r.i^iing    November  1 
r   •  '    r         •       a  deadlln* 
,  bi  further 
cr.sons  who 


were  WglbW  fbr  Ucafi*  rgller  beTorw 

November  1  shall  be  considered  eli- 
gible for  placement  on  the  Federal 
Theater    Project    wihtout  golnsj 
through  home  relief,  when  and  If 
the  reclassification   board  of  the 
Federal    Theater   Project  declares 
them  eligible  in  other  respects." 
Mr.  Rice  said  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  comment  on  how  many  unions  had 
or  had  not  signed  the  letter,  regard-, 
ing  it  as  a  "technical  matter." 


The  (.■onimonwealf h  Chambrr  Orchostra. 
an  ERA  project  iindpr  the  leadftrship  of 
Ern«t  Hoffmann,  eave  the  folIowinE'  pro- 
cram  at  Sanders  Theatre.  Cambridge,  last 
nifht. 

Six  Minuets  Beothovcn 

"Soliloquy"  for  flute  aud  oroheetra. 

Bern  aid  Rng-ers 

'A  Niffht  in  Lisbon   Saint-Sapjis 

Symphony  in  C  Major.  No.  97  Haydn 

The  audience  at  this  concert  was 
disappointingly  small.  One  would 
think  that  of  the  7000  or  more  stu- 
dents residing  in  Cambridge  more 
than  half  a  dozen  would  be  inter- 
ested enough  in  music  to  go  to  a 
free  concert,  but  such  did  not  appear 
to  be  the  case  last  night.  It  may 
be  added  that  those  who  did  go 
found  it  more  than  worth  their 
while.  The  Haydn  Symphony  No. 
97,  a  work  rarely  to  be  found  on  our 
programs,  is  a  delight  to  the  ears 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  Mr. 
Hoffmann  did  it  full  justice  with  an 
interpretation  that  was  well  planned 
and  well  carried  out.  The  delicate 
tracery  of  the  final  Presto  was  clear- 
ly outlined  by  the  strings,  and  the 
subtle  tonal  balance  achieved  in  the 
first  movement  was  a  credit  to  both 
string  and  wind  sections  of  the  or- 
chestra. Only  the  deliberate  and 
ponderous  rendering  of  the  Minuet 
was  somewhat  puzzling. 

The  Beethoven  Minuets  contain, 
an  amazing  vai'iety  of  material,  con- 1 
sidering  that  they  are  all  in  the 
same  form  and  the  same  rhythm, 
Mr.  Hoffmann  emphasized  this  va- 
riety with  the  result  that  the  per-] 
formance  was  an.vthing  but  duU.  .J 

Bernard   Rogers's  "Soliloquy" 
as  its  name  implies,  based  upon  an  \ 
unaccompanied  melody  for  the  flute,  1 
with  occasional  comments  by  the  j 
strings.    It  is  agreeable  music  with  : 
no  profound  significance.    Mr.  Pa-*  | 
putsakis  played  the  flute  solo  com-  i 
petently.     The    Barcarolle    which  J 
Saint-Saens  entitled  "Une  Nult  a/ 
Lisbonne"  dedicated  to  the  King  o' . 
Portugal  is  scarcely  worth  mention  j 
ing    Its  effective  orchestration  dor 
not  atone  for  the  poverty  of  its  meli 
die  material,  which  consists  sole, 
of  a  figurp  of  four  rising  notes  rf 
peated  at  various  intervals^ad  nai  J| 
seam.  ^  * 


branch  of  W  P  A's  127.000.000  cultural 
program,  predicted  that  before  long  "be- 
tween 16,000  and  17,000  musicians  will  be! 
employed  at  the  various  kinds  of  work! 
for  which  they  have  been  especially 
trained." 

With  many  famous  musicians,  includ-; 
ing  George  Oershwln  and  Paul  "White- 1 
man,  on  his  advisory  committee,  Soko- 
loff's  division  is  the  latgest  of  four  ln-| 
tended  to  provide  suitable  employment 
tor  most  of  the  writers,  actors,  artists 
and  musicians  on  relief. 

Sokoloft  said  his  division  had  set  up 
29  concert  and  symphony  orchestras,  22 
bands,  25  chamber  music  ensembles,  43 
choruses  and  quartets,  28  dance  orches- 
tras, three  light  opera  companies,  five 
music-teaching  projects,  six  projects  em- 
ploying trained  music  copyists,  librarians, 
tuners  and  music  binders,  and  one  project 
for  ,sololsts. 

Symphony  orchestras  are  located  in  New 
York  city,  which  has  five,  and  in  New 
Orleans;  Salem,  Newton  and  Worcester,! 
Mass.;  Grand  Rapids.  Jackson  and  Ijan- 
sing,  Mich.;  Omaha;  Buffalo  and  Yonfcers,' 
N.  Y.;  Durham,  N.  C;  Portland,  Ore.  (2); 
San  Antonio,  Texas;  Richmortd,  Va. 

In  addition,  five  orchestras  of  the  sym- 
phonic type  are  located  in  Duval  County, 
Highlands  County,  Pensacola,  Tampa  and 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  besides  a  con- 
cei  t  orchestra  in  Miami. 

.Sokoloff  said  one  teaching  project  of 
"especial  interest"  was  instruction  being 
given  by  Madam  Olga  Samaroff  Stokow- 
ski  in  methods  of  teaching  adults  howi 

to   understand  music  when  they  hear  it. 

He  said  other  phases  of  the  program 
would  make  it  possible  for  composers  to 
try  out  new  compositions,  as  well  as  for 
young  conductors  to  test  their  abilities. 

Work  relief  musicians  will  give  per- 
formances at  civilian  conservation  camps, 
furnish  music  for  plays  put  on  in  W  P  A 
theaters  and  aid  the  national  youth  ad- . 
ministration  in  setting  ui)  young  people's, 
orchestras,  Sokoloff  said.  A 


P.  C.  A 


Sokoloff  Discusses 
Musicians^Projects 

WaS^ifg^-oi,  ^Jc]  1    V\^3'^^niploy- 1 

ment  of  8000  musicians  on  work  relief 
musical  projects  In  nineteen  States  was 
reported  by  Director  Nikolai  Sokoloffi 
along  with  the  formation  of  more  than 
100  brjnds  and  orchestras.  J 
Sokoloff,    the    head    of    the  musical 


MUSICIAN'S  DREAM 

P.  A.  Music  Project  No.  1  Means  Not  Only 
Work  For  Idle  Musicians  But  Greater 
Opportunity  For  the  Public  to  Hear 
And  Appreciate  Good  Music 


"Music  Project' No.  1  is  a  musi-i 
cian's  dream  of  a  melodious 
Utopia.  Here  they  are  with 
oodles  of  money  to  spend,  hun- 
dreds of  musicians  anxious  to 
practice  their  profession  and 
thousands  of  listeners  ready  to 
listen.  Their  task  only  is  to  com- 
bine the  three  for  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number. 
What  more  could  any  musician 
ask? 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  that 
Music  Project  No.  1  is  a  Federal 
W.  P.  A.  project,  a  part  of  that 
great  effort  to  employ  musicians, 
writers,  artists  and  members  of 
similar  professions  which  is  more 
generally  known  as  boondoggling. 

In  this  case,  meaning  improved 
opportunities  for  musicians  to 
learn  and  practice  their  profession 
under  competent  direction;  mean- 
ing improved  appreciation  of  good 
music,  well  played,  by  the  public 
and  the  opportunity  to  hear  more 
of  it,  and,  finally,  greater  facili- 
ties for  local  composers  to  try  out 
their  compositions  by  capable  or- 


LOUIS  CORNELL 
Regional  Director 


chestras,  and  for  young  conduc- 
tors to  obtain  experience  in  the 
art  of  leading  an  orchestra. 

Golden  Opportunity 

Under  the  leadership  of  Louis  Cor- 
nell, regional  director,  this  project 
is  rapidly  taking  shape  as  a  well  con- 
ceived drive  to  get  more  music,  more 
musicians  and  a  more  music-con- 
scious public  in  New  England  than 
we  have  ever  had  before.  He  sees  the 
project  as  a  golden  opportunity,  and 
he  proposes  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
He  has  gathered  about  him  a  staff  cf 
assistants  of  high  professional  at- 
tainments, has  fired  them  with  his 
own  enthusiasm,  and  together  they 
are  in  process  of  launching  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  attain  theix 
ends. 

Mr  Cornell,  whose  work  is  direct- 
ly under  the  supervision  of  Dr  Niko- 
lai Sokoloff,  national  director  of 
Federal  Music  Project,  is  given  the 
title  of  Assistant  to  the  Director  for 
New  England.  As  yet  the  bulk  of 
the  work  has  been  done  in  Boston, 
but  the  outline  of  the  program  as  it 
affects  Boston  will  apply  to  the  proj- 
ect in  other  cities  as  well.  Similar 
programs  are  being  initiated  fol- 
lowing the  Boston  pattern.  In  the 
words  of  Mr  Cornell: 


"The  idea  back  of  all  this  is  to 
inspire  the  unemployed  musician 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  really  doing 
something;  that  he  is  giving  some- 
thing of  value  to  the  community; 
that  he  is  spreading  enjoyment  of 
good  music,  and  that  he  is  receiving 
a  chance  to  perfect  himself  in  his 
profession.  I  believe  we  can  not 
only  raise  the  morale  of  the  mu- 
sician himself,  but  also  contribute 
a  great  deal  of  value  to  the  morale) 
of  the  people  as  a  whole,  give  them' 
an  uplift  from  music,  well  played. 
And  at  the  same  time  we  can  be  of 
invaluable  service  to  our  own  native 
composers  and  conductors  by  pro- 
viding for  them  the  means  to  try 
out  their  own  compositions  and  to 
test  and  improve  their  skill." 

In  a  Public  Foruia 

The  featute  of  his  program  which 
is  now  closest  ti  the  heart  of  Mr 
Cornell  is  what  he  calls  the  "Com- 
posers' Forum  Laboratory."  Pri- 
marily the  "laboratory"  is  a  scheme 
for  trying  out  the  work  of  serious 
composers  of  New  England  before 
a  critical  au<!lience.  This  end  is  ac-j 
complished  by  choosing  a  composer,' 
letting  him  teach  his  music  to  one 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  orchestras,  and  then 
to  play  his  piece  in  Jordan  Hall 
after  explaining  what  he  is  trying 
to  do  and  how.  "Members"  of  the 
forum  laboratory  (selected  persons 
interested  in  music,  not  necessarily 
musicians  themselves)  may  after-j 
ward  criticize,  question,  discuss,  as« 
they  please.  The  composer  is  sup- 
posed to  reply. 

Of  course,  the  chief  value  of  this 
"forum  laboratory"  is  to  give  the 
composer  a  chance  to  try  out  his 
stuff  with  a  full  orchestra.  Not 
very  many  composers  have  orches- 
tras to  play  with;  the  chance  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
a  skilled  orchestra  is  one  that  they 
jui.-p  at. 

The  fi-st  concert  of  this  type  (all 
of  them  are  open  to  the  public)  will 
be  held  March  20  at  Jordan  Hall. 
The  composer  on  that  occasion  will 
be  Frederick  Converse.  Thereafter 
these  "laboratory"  concerts  will  be 
held  each  week. 

Arthur  Wilson  is  director  of  the 
forum  and  he  will  be  assisted  by  a 
committee  of  five  interested  persons 
of  musical  prominence.  Members  of 
the  forum  will  be  selected  without 
limit. 

"The  value  of  the  forum,"  says  Mr 
Wilson,  "is  that  it  gives  the  com- 
po..er  a  chance  to  present  his  ideas, 
to  test  the  reaction  of  an  audience 
and  to  benefit  by  discussion  of  the 
work  performed." 

Incidentally,  the  musicians  earn 
their  W.  P.  A.  wages. 

Grand  Opera  Planned 

The  next  item  on  the  program  Is 
the  proposal  to  perform  grand  opera, 
using  the  best  orchestra,  choruses 
and  soloists  to  be  found.  Possibly  a 
few  of  the  leading  roles  may  have 
to  be  assigned  to  singers  not  on 
W.  P.  A.  rolls,  but  all  the  rest  will 
be  taken  lifom  W.  P.  A.  workers. 
The  first  opera  will  be  Madame  But- 
terfly, which  will  be  presented  early 
this  Spring.  Ernst  Hoffman  will 
conduct  at  this  affair.  Other  operas 
suggested  for  performance  are  "Han- 
sel and  Gretel,"  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man," "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.' 


Next  is  the  "teachers'  project," 
designed  to  employ  workless  music 
teachers.  The  course  is  designed  to 
give  instruction  in  voice,  piano,  vio- 
lin and  orchestral  instruments,  mu- 
sic history  and  appreciation  and 
theory  of  music  to  members  of  relief 
families,  W.  P.  A.  workers,  and  un- 
der-privileged children.  The  in- 
struction is  given  in  class  form, 
without  personal  instruction  to  the 
student,  and  the  classes  are  conduct- 
ed in  centrally  located  educational 
and  municipal  institutions. 

This  project  was  originally  in- 
tended only  as  a  Boston  enterprise, 
but  the  response  was  so  immediate 
and  so  large  that  it  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  rest  of  the  state.  Al- 
though it  has  been  operating  for 
only  three  weeks,  more  than  2000 
students  have  already  enrolled  in 
Boston  and  close  to  50,000  applica- 
tions for  instructiton  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Nev/  England  as  a 
whole.  In  Boston  the  teaching  staff 
numbers  about  100  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
teachers  are  available  to  take  care 
of  about  15,000  students  in  New 
England.  This  project  is  under  the 
direction  of  Misha  Tulin, 

After  this  project  comes  a  series 
of  lectures  on  music  appreciation 
by  Francis  Findlay,  assisted  by 
orchestra  and  chorus  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes.  This  course  will  be 
given  at  Teachers'  College  twice  a 
w-sek.  The  first  lecture  is  next 
Tuesday,  Feb  25,  at  1  o'clock. 

Three  Great  Orchestras 

Finally,  as  a  sort  of  preparatory  : 
school  for  the  Composers'  Forum ! 
Laboratory  is  the  Laboratory  Or- 
chestra for  Young  Composers.  The 
makeup  of  this  project  is  similar  to 
the  Composers'  Laboratory  Forum 
except  that  no  public  performances 
will  be  given.  The  composers,  the 
conductors  and  '^-lo  musicians  are 
the  younger,  student  type  who  have 
not  yet  reached  professional  stand- 
ards. This  orchestra  will  work  four 
hours  in  rehearsal  weekly.  Appli- 
cations should  be  made  to  Mr  Cor- 
nell. 

The  size  of  the  job  being  done  in 
music  project  No.  1  may  be  appre- 
ciated b  a  few  figures.  In  Boston 
1026  musicians  are  working  for 
W.  P.  A.;  in  Massachusetts  there 
are  2100  on  these  projects.  That  the 
public  appreciates  its  opportunities 
to  hear  good  music  may  be  shown 
by  the  attendance  figures  at  W.  P.  A. 
concerts  in  January.  In  that  month 
in  Boston  there  were  132  concerts 
with  total  attendance  of  83,380  per- 
sons; for  Massachusetts  as  a  whole 
there  were  928  concerts  and  audi- 
ences of  332,480. 

By  far  the  three  most  important 
musical  units  of  the  project  are  now 
the  three  great  orchestras  in  Boston. 

No.  1  orchestra,  or  the  Common- 
wealth Symphony  Orchestra,  of  85 
pieces,  under  the  leadership  of  Alex- 
ander Thiede,  will  be  used  for  con- 
cert work  and  will  be  the  orchestra 
for  the  opera  performances  also. 
This  orchestra  gives  the  Friday  eve- 
ning concert  in  Jordan  Hall  which 
.s  the  most  important  concert  given 
by  W.  P.  A. 

No.  2  orchestra,  or  State  Symphony 
Orchestra,  of  74  pieces,  under  the 
direction  of  S.  G.  Braslavsky,  also 
gives  concerts  in  Greater  Boston 


and  will  be  used  for  demonstration 
purposes. 

Both  of  these  orchestras  are  ca- 
pable of  perforance  up  to  highest 
professional  standards. 

No.  3  orchestra,  which  has  no 
name  at  present  (suggestions  wel- 
comed), of  approximately  65  pieces, 
is  the  practice,  rehearsal  unit  de- 
scribed above.  This  unit  is  'under 
the  supervision  of  Harry  Dickson. 

In  addition,  there  are  four  bands, 
three  choral  units,  a  unit  for  train- 
ing orchestral  players,  four  t  mallet 
popular  orchestras  for  concerc  work 
in  hospitals,  schools,  etc,  and  any 
number  of  odds  and  ends,  such  as 
string  quartets,  singing  units,  small 
bands  and  such. 

Won  Italian  Decorations 

The  two  most  interesting  person- 
alities connected  with  the  work  are 
Louis  Cornell  and  Alexander 
Thiede. 

Mr  Cornell  was  born  in  Fond  du' 
Lac,  Wis.  There  he  became  boy  so- 
prano soloist  in  his  church  choir 
and  at  15  was  organist  and  choir 
master.  Later  he  went  to  New 
York,  where  he  studied  under  Gos- 
seffy  and  then  went  to  Europe  for 
eight  years,  first  as  student  and  later 
as  concert  pianist. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  this  country  and  again 
achieved  success  as  a  concert  pianist 
in  his  native  land.  He  played  with 
many  of  our  best-known  symphony 
orchestras  as  guest  artist. 

When  he  entered  the  war  Mr  Cor- 
nell enlisted  in  the  American  Am- 
bulance Service  and  was  sent  to ' 
Italy.  Within  three  days  of  landing 
in  Italy  he  was  dispatched  to  the 
front  with  the  6th  Italian  Army  and 
remained  with  them  until  late  in  the 
Spring  of  1919.  His  war  service  with 
the  Italian  Army  won  him  the 
Italian  War  Cross  with  two  cita- 
tions. 

After  the  war  he  renewed  his  con- 
cert work  in  this  country  ior  a 
time,  but  for  the  last  12  years  he 
has  been  on  the  faculty  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Purely  American 

Alexander  Thiede  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  very  few 
musicians  who  has  risen  to  the  post 
of  concert  master  and  conducter  in 
the  United  States  without  the  bene- 
fit of  any  European  training.  All 
his  schooling  was  given  him  in  this 
country. 

He  was  born  in  Easton,  Penn, 
where  his  father  was  a  bandmaster 
and  orchestra  leader.  At  the  age  of 
4  he  was  playing  the  violin  and  was 
giving  public  performances  at  5.  He 
traveled  extensively  in  concert  work 
-as  a  boy  violin  prodigy.  When  he 
was  9  years  old  he  was  awarded  a 
scholarship  at  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  from  which  he 
graduated  at  13  with  honors,  the 
youngest  graduate  in  the  history  of 
that  institution. 

He  has  played  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Philharmonic  Orchestra,  was 
first  violin  with  the  Detroit  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  two  years  and 
with  the  Philadelphia  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  10  years.  He  was  con- 
cert master  at  the  St  Louis  Symphony 


Orchestra  and  also  at  the  Manhat- 
tan Symphony  Orchestra  in  New 
York  city.  As  guest  conductor  he  has 
led  many  of  the  best-known  sym- 
phony orchestras  of  the  country.  For 
the  past  four  years  he  has  been  in 
Boston  devoting  himself  to  chamber 
music  and  acting  as  leader  of  the 
Boston  Festival  Orchestra. 

The  other  men  who  are  playing 
notable  parts  in  this  effort  to  bring 
music  to  the  people  and  regular,  il 
small,  wages  to  needy  musicians  are 
Ippocrates  Pappoutsakis,  assistant  to 


HITS  WAY  WPA 
MUSIC  IS  RUN 

Says  100  N.  £.  Conserva- 
tory Students  on  Rolls 


Charges  that  relief  requirements  are 
being  disregarded  by  federal  ofBcials  In 
charge  of  running  WPA  orchentras  and 
choruses,  with  at  least  100  New  Bng- 
land  Conservatory  of  Music  students 
b^ing  carried  on  the  rolls  and  ■nith 
musicians  brought  in  from  other 
States  to  play  in  Boston's  WPA  pro- 
ject«,  for  unemployed  musicians,  -were 
hurled  yesterday  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Burkard  of  Brighton,  herself  a  AVPA 
singer. 

A«  chairman  of  a  committee  of  fellow 
musicians  who  were  recently  fired  and 
reinstated  after  protest,  Mrs.  Burkard 
declared  that  her  group  is  now  being 
discriminated  against  by  under-pay- 
ment.  .She  exhibited  her  own  assign- 
ment slip  calling  for  $85  a  month,  and 
her  latest  semi-monthly  pay  check 
which  was  for  $32.60,  at  the  rate  of  $65 
a.  month,  lowest  rate  for  the  singers. 

She  cited   names   of  girls  who,  she 
said,  are  students  at  the  famous  con-i 
servatory    and    are    allegedly  holding 
Jobs   on  the   musicians'    federal  relief 
!  projects.      They     are     scattered  all 
j  through   the  orchestral  projects,  Mrs. 
'  Burkard  asserted,  with  about  "one  doz-' 
i  en  in  one  group,  twice  as  many  in  an- 
other WPA  group,  at  least  20  out  of  the 
60  in  another  group,  and  others  scat- 
terpd  all  through." 

Vigorous  denial  that  there  are  any 
New  Kngland  Conservatory  of  Music 
•tuflenls  in  WI'A  orchestras  or  chor- 
uses in  Boston  was  uttered  by  Louis  J. 
Cornell,  regional  director  nf  thp  federal 
music  project. 


WPACHORUS  JOBS  HELD 

NO  INSULT  Tomisn 

Pattidm,  in  Riplf  to  Grievances 
of  Opera  Groap,  Denies  Lack 
of  Dignity  in  Ranks. 


Lee  Pattison,  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Music  Project  of  New  York 
City  and  New  York  State,  replied 
yesterday  to  the  list  of  grievances 
outlined  by  the  Grand  Opera  Artists 
Association  of  America  of  125  West 
Forty-fifth  Street. 

Miss  Stella  Marcketti  of  the  asso- 
ciation's grievance  committee  had 
charged  that  the  WPA  music  proj- 
ect had  failed  to  place  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  who  are  on 
home  relief,  on  the  music  project 
rolls.  Miss  Marcketti  also  objected 
to  the  use  of  operatic  soloists  in 
the  choruses  of  WPA  concerts,  call- 
ing it  a  lack  of  dignity. 

Another  grievance  rose  from  a 
recent  order  issued  by  the  music 
project  which  said: 

"The  status  of  artists  in  the  Re- 
cital Bureau  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. They  are  on  the  music 
project  to  further  the  plans  of  Dr. 
Sokoloff  and  Lee  Pattison,  not,  as 
8ome  of  them  believe,  to  have  all 
plans  deferred  to  their  own  desires. 

"Should  they  rebel  in  carrying  out 
the  expressed  plans  of  Dr.  Sokoloff 
and  Mr.  Pattison,  they  are  to  be 
reduced  to  the  status  of  home  re- 
lief, and  their  placed  filled  with 
artists  at  present  on  home  relief 
who  are  willing  to  fully  cooperate 
with  the  plans  outlined  by  the  heads 
of  the  music  project." 

In  reply,  Mr.  Pattison  said  that 
the  nine  singers  had  been  invited 
to  sing  in  the  chorus,  and  added 
that  "there  is  no  lack  of  dignity  in 
taking  part  in  the  chorus. 

"We  also  plan  for  the  chorus  In 
doing  outstanding  choral  works," 
he  said.  "We  can't  use  all  the  162 
singers  in  the  project's  lists  as  solo- 
ists, but  they  can  take  turns  in 
singing  solo  parts." 

In  qualifying  the  order,  Mr.  Patti- 
son said  "musicians  are  apt  to  be 
temperamental  and  our  word  must 
be  the  last  in  what  should  be 
produced." 


i  Correspondence 

To  the  Editor  ot  fhft  Transcript: 

HOW  is  it  that  we  no  longer  hear 
the  serenade  ensemble  that  Mr. 
Ernst  Hoffmann  initiated  and  di- 
rected so  artistically  during  the  latter 
part  of  last  year?  This  ensemble  gave 
'four  concerts  in  the  Public  Library,  the 
Art  Museum  and  the  Gardner  Palace,  and 
has  not  appeared  again,  although  some 
hope  had  been  given  that  these  extremely 
interesting  performances  would  be  con- 
tinued every  month. 

In  ordinary  times  there  are  many  diffl- 
!  culties  which  prevent  the  frequent  per- 
formances of  serenade  ensemble  music, 
,  although  the  great  composers  have  given 
us  a  large  literature  all  of  which  is  most 
pleasing  and  interesting.  But  now  under 
Government-supported  projects  the 
nieans  are  available.  It  will  be  unfor- 
tunate and  disappointing  if  those  in 
authority    (who   undoubtedly   have  the 


'  highest  musical  taste  and  discernment) 
neglect  this  unique  opportunity.  They 
now  can,  with  the  serenade  ensemble, 
give  us  music  that  the  ordinary  music 
lover  does  not  have  a  chance  to  hear 
more  than  once  oir  twice  in  a  lifetime. 

I  Let  the  serenade  ensemble  concerts  be 

!  continued.  Nicholas  Richardson 

i     Newton,  Feb.  27. 


I  WPA  CONCERT 

,  The  WPA  federal  music  division 
presented  a  concert  in  Jordan  Hall 
last  evening  with  Paul  Cherkassky 
as  the  guest  conductor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Symphony  orchestra. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Ovorliirp  in  Obfrnn  Von  Weber 

"Kii  Saffa"   symphonic  Doem.   opus  !) 

Sibelius 

iSiiite  for  Orchestra,   last  two  movp- 

I    ments  onl.v  Piston 

Scheherazade   Rimsk.v-Korsaliov 

There  are  occasions  when  the 
WPA  music  division  certainly  justi- 
fies itself.  This  organization  has 
many  opportunities  to  present  selec- 
tions that  are  not  ordinarily  given 
in  the  concert  halls,  fct-  it  does  not 
have  to  depend  on  the  box  office  for 
support.  All  too  often  the  fact  is 
ignored.  However,  it  should  be  add- 
ed that  Ernst  Hoffmann,  formerly 
the  conductor  or  this  orchestra,  made 
excellent  use  of  the  special  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  situation  just 
outlined.  And  last  night  Mr.  Cher- 
kassky. the  guest  conductor,  fol- 
lowed the  example  set  by  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann and  presented  two  works  of 
unusual  interest,  Sibelius's  sym- 
phonic poem  "En  Saga,"  opus  9,  and 
the  andante  and  allegro  movements 
of  Walter  Piston's  Suite  for  Or- 
chestra. 

"En  Saga"  had  been  rarely  per- 
formed. Published  in  1903,  it  was 
given  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Chicago  or- 
ichestra,  Theodore  Thomas  conduct- 
ing, on  April  29,  1904.  Six  years 
later,  on  March  4  and  5,  to  be  exact, 
the  Boston  Symphony  played  it  for 
the  first  and  only  time  in  this  city. 
Why  the  symphonic  poem  has  been 
thus  neglected  is  beyond  under- 
standing, for  it  proved  a  most  ef- 
fective and  agreeable  work.  Charac- 
teristically Sibelius  in  atmosphere 
and  in  the  skilful  establishment  of 
'  moods  it  was,  as  Philip  Hale  pointed 
out,  unusual  music,  "now  virile,  now 
sad  with  the  profound  and  manly 
sadness  of  a  northern  and  melan- 
choly race." 

The  title  might  be  translated  sim- 
ply as  "A  Legend,"  and  the  score 
gave  no  indication  as  to  whether  the 
composer  had  a  particular  legend  or 
saga  in  mind.  Dr.  Walter  Niemann 
considered  it  a  story  of  Finland  and 
wrote:  "We  do  not  need  a  'program' 
for  his  'Saga'  to  tell  us  every  mo- 
ment what  hovered  before  the  com- 
poser." Certainly  that  seemed  true. 
The  ending  was  one  of  especial 
beauty,  with  a  clarinet  solo  sound- 
ing out  above  an  accompaniment  of 
muted  strings  and  with  the  drum- 
sticks faintly  rolling  the  cymbals. 
Mr.  Piston's  Suite  for  Orchestra  was 
given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1930  and  need  not  be  described  in 
detail.  It  would  have  been  better  If 


the  first  movement  had  been  played 
as  well  as  the  last  two.  At  that  one 
noted  clever  rhythms  and  able  de-  i 
velopment  of  themes.  The  composer 
did  not  appear  at  the  piano,  as  in- 
dicated on  the  program,  but  was 
present  and  acknowledged  the  warm 
applause  from  the  large  audience. 
The  caliber  of  both  selections  In- 
dicated clearly  that  they  deserved  to 
be  performed  again  under  more 
favorable  circumstances. 


\  By  W  P  A  Orchestra 


'iston 


UVDER  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  Paul 
Cherkassky,  the  Commonwealth 
Orchestra  last  evening  proffered 
additional  evidence  of  the  enterprise  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  W  P  A  musical 
directors.  From  the  beginning  these  pro- 
grams have  avoided  the  commonplace.  In 
addition  to  the  more  familiar  numbers 
and  those  which  must  of  necessity  be  se- 
lected from  the  convenient  library,  most 
concerts  have  contained  Items  not  likely 
to  be  heard  elsewhere. 

The  more  familiar  items  last  evening 
Included  Weber's  O.verture  to  "Oberon" 
and  Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Scheherazade" 
Suite.  Two  numbers,  however,  attested 
Mr.  Cherkassky's  imaginative  skill  as  a 
program-huilder.  These  were  the  Sym- 
phonic Poem,  "En  Saga,"  by  Sibelius, 
and  two  movements  (the  Andante  and 
Allegro)  from  Walter  Piston's  Suite  for 
Orchestra.  The  entire  program  had  in- 
viting balance  and  design. 

Mr.  Piston  did  not  appear  at  the  piano 
as  had  been  announced,  possibly  because 
the  omission  of  the  first  movement  also 
eliminated  the  more  characteristic  piano 
part  in  the  suite.  This  was  to  be  re- 
gretted for,  if  memory  serves,  the  open- 
ing Allegro  is  a  particularly  arresting 
portion  of  the  work  and  contains  Btlmu- 
latingr  reflections  of  contemporary  musi- 
cal manners.   i 

Whatever  objections  may  be  made  con- 
cerning a  policy  of  guest  conductors,  at 
least  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  different  concepts 
of  interpretation.  Mr.  Cherkassky's  keen 
perception  and  distinctive  style  were  at 
once  apparent  in  the  Overture  to 
"Oberon."  The  introductory  measures  ■ 
were  beautifully  played.  The  tones  from 
both  strings,  woodwinds  and  horns  were 

fxceedingly  fine-spun. 
The  performance  of  Sibelius's  "Saga" 
■was  equally  discerning.  Through  Its  per- 
sistent and  poetic  course,  this  work  makes 
a  deep  impression.  There  are  episodes  of 
lyrlr;  beauty,  with  a  gossamer  weaving 
of  Rolo  passages  in  the  woodwinds  and 
occasional  concerted  sections  with  just 
a  few  violins  prominent;  but  the  entire 
work  moves  with  a  steady  rhythmic  prog- 
ress and  has  the  color  and  breadth  of  a 
great  legend  of  the  people. 

A  second  hearing  renews  the  favorable 
Impression  made  by  the  performance  of 
Piston's  Suite  in  19.30.  The  fugue,  begin- 
ning tentatively,  gradually  arrests  the 
attention  and  is  particularly  rewarding 
for  those  who  follow  It  closely.  Mr.  Piston 
writes  a  close  and  concentrated  score  and 
the  listener  will  find  enjoyment  increasing 
with  familiarity. 

In  the  "Scheherazade"  Suite,  the  or- 


chestra seemed  occasionally  to  drift  away 
from  its  earlier  alertness.  A  lack  of  suflfi-  • 
cient  preparation  may  have  been  a  major 
cause  of  this  effect,  but  Mr.  Cherkassky's 
desire  to  avoid  a  matter-of-fact  perform- 
ance was  probably  a  contributing  factor. 
The  result  was  to  restore  the  delicate  and 
fanciful  atmosphere  which  prevailed  In 
the  performance  of  the  Overture  '  to 
"Oberon."  This  was  Indeed  an  individual 
interpretation,  but  at  least  a  change  from 
the  orthodox.  N.  M.  J. 


WP  A  Forces  Unite 


monwealth  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
allied  chosal  forces  in  Sanders  Theater, 
Cambridge,  last  evening  was  not  such  as 
ordinarily  would  arouse  tlie  enthusiasm 
of  the  general  audience.  It  proffered  no 
novelties,  no  short  pieces,  nothing  of  a 
light  or  picturesque  style.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  contained  two  rather  imposing, 
if  conventional,  works  of  formal  design 
— the  Second  Symphony  of  Brahms  and 
the  symphonic  cantata,  "Hymn  of 
Praise,"  by  Mendelssohn. 

Yet  the  vigorous  clapping  of  a  small 
but  faithful  following  showed  unmistak- 
able approval.  Both  Ernst  Hoffmann, 
who  conducted  the  playing  of  the  sym- 
phony, and  A.  Buckingham  Simson,  who 
led  singers  and  orchestra  in  the  cantata, 
were  recalled  several  times. 

To  friends  of  the  W  P  A  musical  activi- 
ties, the  confident  and  thorough-going 
performance  of  both  works  doubtless 
came  up  to  every  expectation;  while  to 
those  who  have  not  followed  this  project 
.since  its  inception,  it  must  have  proved 
distinctly  surprising. 

From  the  .small  vocal  ensemble  of 
earlier  concerts,  the  chorus  of  last  eve- 
ning had  become  an  organization  of  100 
or  more  voices  and  boasted  the  formida- 
able  title  of  Commonwealth  Choral  Sym- 
phony. What  is  more,  the  vocal '  parts 
seemed  well-balanced  and,  by  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  the  tones  of  the  men 
were  not  overwhelmed  by  those  of  the 
Women. 

'  Mr.  Simson  was  thus  adequately 
equipped  to  project  a  sufficiently  sonor- 
ous performance  of  "The  Hymn  of 
Praise."  This  work,  not  too  commonly 
lieard  of  late,  represents  Mendelssohn's 
understanding  choral  sense  most  impres- 
si\ely.  It  contains  a  larger  number  of 
his  more  admirable  traits  than  any  other 
choral  piece  that  comes  I'eadily  to  mind — 
hia  impeccable  sense  of  form,  his  polished 
style,  his  ability  to  provide  stunning  con- 
trasts within  the  diatonic  system.  It  has 
a  minimum  of  the  purely  superficial 
graces  by  which  he  is  too  well  known. 

A'igorous  and  hearty  as  was  the  sing- 
ing in  many  episodes,  the  chorus  at  times 
disclosed  something  more  than  surface 
virtues.  Mr.  Simson's  painstaking  work 
has  produced  excellent  results  and  he 
has  gradually  revealed  himself  as  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  choral  technique. 
In  the  "Watchman"  episode,  he  obtained 
just  the  right  suggestion  of  awe  and 
fear.  The  change  to  the  brighter  tones 
of  "The  Night  Is  Departing,"  came  with 
dramatic  effect. 

The  guest  soloists  of  the  evening,  Miss 
Kleanor  Rteber.  Etta  Bradley  and  Ben 
Redden,  sang  with  confident  knowledge 
of  their  skill  and  careful  preparation  for 
the  concert. 

With  the  exception  of  some  uncertain 
responses  from  the  wind  choir  and  the 


secondary  fitrlngrsTurIng  the  aSsl 
orchestra  presented  the  Second  Sym- 
phony by  Brahms  in  a  persuasively  spir- 
lioi'i  manner.  Mr.  Hoffmann  is  not  with- 
out devices.  His  purposeful  Insistence 
upon  the  best  pos.slble  interpretations, 
whatever  the  facllliips  nl  his  immediate 
command,  has  begun  to  produce  its  de- 
sired effect.  The  musicians  often  play 
better  than  their  present  state  of  train- 
ing seems  to  warrant  and  are  ready  to 
consolidate  unexpected  gains.    N.  M.  J. 


W  P  A  Concert  in 

'  amiliar  Patterns 

In  both  the  program  and  performatice 
of  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  In  Jordan  Hall  last  evening  there 
wap  evidence  that  the  W  P  A  musical 
forces  are  attempting  to  accomplish  too 
much  In  too  short  a  time. 
The  program  appeared  to  have  been 

designed  to  meet  the  pressure  of  a  fre- 
quent concert  schedule.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  former  policy  of  avoiding,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  duplication  of  exist- 
ing facilities,  it  contained  material  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  familiar  rep- 
ertory. At  the  same  time,  it  seemed 
unnecessarily  difficult,  considering  the 
time  available  for  preparation  and  the 
normal  ability  of  the  musicians.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  these  concerts  would  af- 
ford an  opportunity  to  hear  the  less  im- 
portant and,  consequently,  neglected 
works  of  the  standard  composers,  as  well 
as  the  better  compositions  of  the  second- 
ary writers. 

The  orchestral  list  included  Beethoven's 
"Leonore"  Overture,  No.  3,  the  Prelude 
and  Love-Death  from  Wagner's  "Tristan 
and  Isolde,"  a  Prelude,  Chorale  ^  and 
Fugue  by  Bach  and  the  "Academic" 
Overture  by  Brahms.  The  chorus  sang. 
Palestrina's  "Adoramus  Te,'  Bach's  j 
"Break  Forth,  O  Beauteous  Heavenly 
Light,"  Tchaikovsky's  "Cherubin  Song," 
Eortniansky's  "Cherubic  Hymn."  and 
Henschel's  "Morning  Hymn."  Mr.  Solo- 
mon G.  Braslavsky  conducted  the  or- 
chestra. Mr.  William  Ellis  Weston  led 
the  chorus. 

Through  the  first  part  of  Beethoven's 
Overture,  Mr.  Braslavsky's  painstaking 
efforts  obtained  a  firm,  carefully  accent- 
ed response.  The  playing  of  the  first 
violins  and  a  few  of  the  solo'woodwinds 
was  often  creditable.  In  the  more  rapid 
passages,  some  of  the  attacks  were  un- 
even. The  cautious  performance  of 
Wagner's  Prelude  and  Love-Death  was 
at  the  expense  of  continuity,  climax  and 
balance. 

By  way  of  enterprising  innovation, 
Mr.  Weston  chose  a  choral  list  intended 
to  be  sung  entirely  without  accompani- 
ment. Yet  the  choristers  are  not  yet 
ready  for  the  demands  which  a  program 
exclusively  of  this  type  places  upon  them. 
The  result  was  an  uneven  performance — 
a  good  blend  of  choral  tone  in  some  of 

j  the  pieces  and  phrases  that  were  notice- 

I  ably  off-pitch  in  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to 
acknowledge  that  listeners  should  realize 
what  can  be  expected  of  these  concerts. 
And  here  the  W  P  A  directors,  as  well 
as  the  reviewer,  find  themselves  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.    Is  it  the  Intention 


!of  the  Federal  Project  to  subsidize  musi- 
cal performance  as  such?  Should  the 
directors  go  out  and  obtain  the  best  talent 
available,  even  at  the  high  price  which 
that  talent  naturally  would  bring?  If  so, 
then  what  happens  to  the  broad  social 
purpose  of  these  efforts?  If  not,  then  no 
one  can  object  If  the  performances  do  not 
rise  above  a  certain  level. 

One  of  several  pleasing  results  of  the 
W  P  A  project  Is  the  fact  that  many  able 
directors  have  been  brought  to  public 
attention.  All  of  conductors  who  have 
appeared  so  far,  including  those  of  last 
evening,  are  experienced  and  sensitive 
musicians.  Their  opportunities  for  dis- 
playing their  leadership  are  now  greater 
than  when  limited  to  the  schedules  of  the 
amateur  or  semi-professional  organiza- 
tions which  they  regularly  conduct. 

N.  M.  J. 


fFrom  Late  Editions  of  Yesterday's  Times.] 

200  MUSICIANS  JOIN 
IN  CONCERT  OF  WPA 

Federal  Units  Are  Heard  in  a 
Combined  Demonstration 
_  at  Carnegie  HaUr-^ 


DR.  SOKOLOFF  IS  SPEAKER 


1 


Mr.  and   Mrs.  John  Boettiger 
Represent  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
at  the  Event. 


The  various  concert  units  of  the 
WPA  Federal  Music  Project  joined 
last  night  in  a  demonstration  con- 
cert at  Carnegie  Hall  with  the 
specific  view  to  illustrate  before  the 
general  public  "what  has  been  ac- 
complished since  the  projects  oe- 
came  part  of  the  WPA"  last 
August. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  audience 
also  heard  addresses  by  Dr.  Nikolai 
Sokoloff,  national  director  of  the 
Federal  Music  Project,  and  Lee 
Pattison,  city  and  State  director  of 
the  project.  Among  those  present 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Boettiger, 
representing  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  wired  her  regrets  at 
not  being  able  to  attend;  Victor 
Ridder,  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
trator for  the  city;  William  L. 
Nunn,  Grace  Gosslin  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  local  music  project. 

Mr.  Pattison  pointed  out  that 
^rom  December,  1935,  to  March  1 
more  than  400,000  persons  had  at- 
tended cencerts  griven  by  the 
instrumental  units  in  the  Con- 
cert Division  in  public  buildings 
throughout  the  city  and  that  more 
than  16,000  are  enrolled  in  twenty- 


three  music  schools  in  the  city. 

Dr.  Sokoloff  disclosed  that  there, 
are  now  15,728  people  on  the  Music 
Project  payrolls  in  forty  -  three 
States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  Federal  Music  Project  was 
set  up  to  serve  two  definite  pur- 
poses, he  said.  "The  first,"  he  con- 
tinued, "was  to  create  such  musi- 
cal units  as  will  best  retain  their 
skill  as  musicians  and  retrain  and 
rehabilitate  them  for  new  fields  of 
musical  activity.  The  second  was  1 
to  enlarge  the  community  interest 
in  music  through  education  and 
performance.  Under  the  WPA  there 
are  today  more  than  500  musical 
or  educational  units." 

More  than  200  of  the  1,780  musi- 
cians employed  on  projects  here 
took  part  in  the  program,  which  in- 
cluded performances  by  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  of  ninety  men,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Chalmers  Clif- 
ton and  Eugene  Plotnikoff;  a  sym- 
phonic band  of  sixty,  under  Giu- 
seppe Creatore,  two  choral  groups 
of  twenty  mixed  voices  each,  and 
a  string  quartet.  Contemporary! 
American  music  virtually  dominat- 
ed the  entire  program. 


soloists.  A  folk  sorig  "'^FiWSW'B'  '^P, 
serving-  early  music  native  to  the  Ken- 
tucky mountain  region. 

There  are  three  full-size  Federal  Sym- 
phony orchestras  in  New  York  city  and 
two  in  Boston.  There  are  100  players  in 
the  Philadelphia  SjTnphonji  Orchestra 
unit.  Units  are  giving  concl^ts  in  Chi- 
cago. Hartford,  Conn.,  Syjicuse  and 
Buffalo,  N.  y..  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 
Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco  San  Diego 
and  Oakland,  Calif. 

Concert  orchestras  are  in  performance, 
rehearsal  or  have  been  authorized  as 
Federal  projects  in  forty-one  cities. 

Opera  units  in  Los  Angeles  gave  four 
performances  of  "The  Tales  of  Hoff- 
man" before  eighteen  thousand  persons. 

In  New  York,  W  P  A  opera  units  with 
large  choruses  and  adequate  casts  plan 
to  present  not  only  grand  opera  but  ai 
number  of  chamber  operas  by  early  com- 
posers. 

More  than  1300  teachers  of  music  are 
at  work  on  Federal  projects.  They  pre- 
side as  music  teachers  and  counselors  at 
community  gatherings,  train,  coach  and 
direct  class  groups  and  choru.ses,  orches- 
tral bands,  and  act  as  lecturers  and 
demonstrators,  but  do  not  teach  indi- 
viduals nor  compete  with  professional 
music   teachers.  McKeb 


WPA  Musicians 
to  Present  Many 
Spring  Programs 

its/ Have  Cha 


Units/ Have  Chance  to  Prove 
Skill  at  Festivals  Through- 
out United  States 


(Special  to  the  Transcript) 
WASHINGTON,  April  3— Many  a 
WPA  music  group  will  be  given  a 
chance  this  spring  to  demonstrate  its 
musical  skill.  New  York  is  planning  a 
festival  program  of  American  music.  Ini 
Richmond,  Va.,  a  State  festival  will  be 
held  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  A 
four-day  festival  and  two  pageants  will: 
be  given  in  Portland,  Ore.  WPA  choral 
and  Instrumental  units  in  .St.  Paul  and 
Minneapoli.i  will  unite  in  a  May  festival. 
In  New  Jersey  a  Beethoven  cycle  will 
be  given.  In  the  Kentucky  mountains, 
it  Ja  proposed  to  hold  a  "singin'i 
gatherin,  "  in  .June,  and  .so  on. 

The  WPA  now  ha.s  500  music  projects. 
In  these  nearly  16,000  musician."?,  former- 
ly on  relief  roU.s,  are  employed. 

Units  now  approved,  rehearsing  or 
performing  Include  16;i  symphony  and 
concert  orchestrajs,  fifty-one  bands,  fif- 
teen chamber  music  ensembles,  sixty- 
nine  dance  orchestras,  twenty-two 
choruses,  more  than  100  teaching  proj- 
ects, six  opera  and  operetta  units, 
thirty-one  projecs  for  copyists  and  libra- 
rians, and  projects  for  composers  and 


Music  Project 
Of  W.  P.  A.  Has 
jlO,OOOStudents 

35  Centers  Here  Uncovering 
New  Talent  in  Groups 
ThatNeverStudiedBefore 


Ten  thousand  students  are  attend- 
ing classes  of  the  Music  Education  Di- 
vision of  the  Federal  Music  Project 
of  the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
it  was  announced  yesterday.  The 
project,  which  maintains  thirty-five 
teaching  centers  in  the  city  under 
the  management  of  Mrs.  Frances  Mc- 
Farland  and  Ashley  Pettis,  reports 
that  while  most  of  the  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  courses  without  the 
notion  of  becoming  professional,  many 
of  them  have  demonstrated  consid- 
erable talent. 

Two  hundred  teachers  are  conduct- 
ing these  courses.  They  range  from 
vocal  lessons  to  music  appreciation 
and  Include  instruction  on  the  play- 
ing of  musical  Instruments.  The 
teachers  are  qualified  musicians  of 
standing.    The  project  originally  was 


inaugurated  to  help  distressed  musl- ' 
clans.   It  Is  finding  that  the  students 
have  become  Interested  in  the  art  and 
mahy  of  thenn  are  taking  It  up  seri- 
ously. 

New  Public  Found 

James  L.  Miu'sell,  associate  profes- 
sor of  education  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  commenting  on 
the  project,  said  last  week  a  new  pub- 
lic has  been  uncovered  at  the  centers, 
a  group  that  has  never  seen  the  In- 
side of  Carnegie  Hall  or  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  The  courses 
are  being  offered  not  merely  for  rec- 
reation or  '  fun  with  music,"  but  for 
serious  musical  instruction,  Mr.  Mur- 
sell  said.  He  has  made  a  number  of 
visits  to  the  various  music  project 
centers  and  finds  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents are  keenly  interested  in  the  art. 

"I  have  sat  in  a  piano  class  and 
watched  a  woman  of  sixty  who  had 
begun  piano  study  three  months  ago 
and  who  was  succeeding,  too,"  he  said. 
"At  the  West  Side  Vocational  High 
School,  on  West  Thirteenth  Street,  I 
saw  an  elementary  vocal  class  made  up 
of  people  from  all  over  the  city.  One 
or  two  had  had  some  musical  train- 
ing, but  for  the  most  part  they  had 
never  received  any  voice  teaching.  Yet 
they  were  learning  to  sing  and  dis- 
covering the  thrill  of  new  achieve- 
ment." 

Professor  Mursell  said  at  the  center 
close  by  George  Washington  Bridge 
he  had  talked  with  two  students  in  an 
elementary  piano  class,  one  of  whom 
told  him  she  was  sticking  to  it  despite 
the  responsibilities  of  nine  children. 
He  added:  "At  the  Jacob  Schiff  Cen- 
ter, In  Jhe  Bronx,  I  listened  to  the 
singing  of  a  young  Italian  of  about 
thirty  who  had  received  his  vocal  les- 
son a  few  months  ago  and  was  already 
getting  into  the  masterpieces  of  song 
literature." 

The  project,  whose  headquarters  Is 
at  the  Federal  Music  Building,  on  West 
Forty-eighth  Street,  offers  no  diplo- 
mas, certificates  or  degrees  for  the  work 
of  its  students.  Yet,  it  is  pointed  out, 
despite  the  lack  of  inducement,  there 
are  10,000  registered  students,  and  the 
actual  class  attendance  is  16,500.  The 
project  believes  it  Is  the  serious  type 
of  Instruction  offered  that  encourages 
the  students  to  attend. 

Rounded  Courses  Offered 

Discussing  this  phase  of  the  project, 
Professor  Mursell  said:  "In  aJl  the 
vocal  and  institutional  classes  I 
visited  I  made  It  a  point  to  ask  the 
students  what  other  work  they  were 
taking  at  the  centers.    Invariably  I 


found  that  they  were  not  limited  to 
Just  one  thing.  An  advanced  vocalist 
might  also  be  studying  piano.  Mem- 
bers of  piano  and  violin  classes  would 
be  studying  theory.  In  other  words, 
this  Is  no  scheme  of  giving  "music 
lessons'  of  the  old  familiar  type.  The 
students  are  receiving  a  planned  and 
rounded  musical  education.  They  are 
not  learning  merely  to  move  their 
fingers  or  control  their  vocal  chords. 
They  are  learning  to  appreciate  and 
understand  music.  They  are  doing  a 
serious  job.  They  are  receiving  a  solid 
value.  I  am  convinced  this  is  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  success  of 
the  undertaking.  And  surely  the  de- 
mand for  It  is  a  revelation." 

Besides  teaching  munlc 
two  other  phases  of  t 
division.    First,  the* 
comprising  such 
and  orchestra,  pr 
and  cantatas  p- 
Then  ther'- 
ricular"  ; 
compof 
are 


Teachers  Fear 
Socialization  of 
MusicbyW.P.A. 

Spier  Assails  Interference 
With  Private  Enterprise 
at  Fefleratip;pj[;^nvention 


Lone  Woman  Defends  Proj- 
ect,DrawsDoubleRebuke 

A  protest  against  the  "socialization 
of  music  teaching"  through  the 
W.  P.  A.  classes  marked  the  luncheon 
session  of  the  annual  convention  of 
the  New  York  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  at  the  Astor  yesterday.  The 
chief  protestant  was  Harry  R.  Spier 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Sing- 
ing Teachers"  Association. 

"We  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
original  conception  and  purpose  of 
the  W.  P.  A.  music  classes.  It  was 
an  honest  and  humanitarian  pur- 
pose," he  said.  "Our  quarrel  is  with 
the  method  of  administration.  After 
great  difficulty  we  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  copy  of  a  list  of  one  hundred 
names  of  W.  P.  A.  music  teachers 
and  there  were  only  two  we  had  ever 
of.  If  they  had  asked  us,  we  could 
have  given  them  the  names  of  quali- 
fied persons." 

Mr.  Spier's  sentiments  were  echoed 
by  Mrs.  Etta  Hamilton  Morris,  presi- 
dent of  the  association.    Mrs.  Morris 


announcea  mat  she  had  expected  a  I 
representative  of  the  W.  P.  A.  to  at- 
tend the  meeting,  as  a  telephone  re-  | 
quest  to  that  effect  had  been  made  i 
from  W.  P.  A.  offices  on  Tuesday.  No 
such  person  put  in  an  appearance, 
however,  and  Mr.  Spier  was  unchal- 
lenged, save  by  an  unidentified  woman 
in  the  audience. 

.     Lone  Woman  Defends  W.  P.  A. 
f  "Even  If  you  did  not  know  the 
one  hundred  persons  on  the  list,  that 
does  not  prove  they  were  not  quali-  , 
fled,"  she  said.    "Music  teachers  are  i 
not  organized."  I 

"Oh,  yes,  they  are,"  said  Mrs.  Mor-  | 
ris.    "Last  summer  when  there  was  ' 
an  attempt  to  take  out  licenses,  we 
get  up  a  protest  of  15.000  names  in 
two  weeics.  and  soon  put  an  end  to 
that  notion."  I 

"Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  license  music  teachers?"  persisted 
the  unidentified  delegate. 

"My  goodness!"  sighed  Mrs.  Morris. 

Mr.  Spier,  however,  enlightened  the 
delegate  about  the  possibilities  of 
graft,  which,  he  said,  were  inherent 
in  the  license  system. 

The  burden  of  Mr.  Spier's  attack 
on  the  W.  P.  A.  music  classes  was 
that  the  officials  had  not  held  to  their 
side  of  the  bargain  not  to  interfere 
with  private  enterprise  in  this  field. 
Spier  Sees  Rules  Violated 

"The  original  plan,"  he  said,  "for 
the  free  classes  visioned  employment 
for  music  teachers  in  need  of  relief, 
with  classes  being  formed  from  the 
unemployed  or  from  those  unable  to 
pay  for  instruction.  In  addition,  only 
class  instruction  was  to  be  given,  and 
teachers  on  relief  rolls  were  not  to 
do  any  private  teaching  on  the  out- 
side in  addition  to  receiving  salary 
from  the  government.  These  and 
other  proper  regulations  were  set  up 
to  prevent  government  -  sponsored 
competition  with  the  established  pri- 
vate teacher." 

Mrs.  Robert  V.  Russell,  president  of 
the  United  Parents'  Association  of 
New  York  City,  urged  more  recogni- 
tion for  music  in  public  schools  and 
more  opportunity  for  pupils  to  ob- 
tain school  credits  through,  private 
music  lessons. 

"In  New  York  City's  new  High 
School  of  Music  and  Art,"  she  said, 
"students  who  pass  the  entrance  ex- 
amination may  specialize  in  music 
and  arts,  but  their  training  must 
come  from  private  teachers,  as  the 
music  now  taught  in  the  city  schools 
does  not  equip  them  to  enter.  This 
closes  the  door  to  students  whose ; 
families  cannot  afford  special  Instruc- 
tion for  them." 

Federation  Marks  Twentieth  Birthday 
Miss  Jennie  Buchwald,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  pre- 
sided. Mrs.  Louise  Welgester,  chair- 
man of  the  child  voice  committee, 
and  Harold  Friedmann,  vice-president 
of  the  Association  of  Music  Teachers' 
Leagues,  also  spoke. 

The  organization  celebrated  Its 
twentieth  anniversary  with  a  dinner 
last  night,  at  which  speakers  in- 
cluded Dr.  IIollls  Dann,  of  New  York 
University;  Franklin  Dunham,  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company;  Dr. 
John  Warren  Erbe,  Florence  Macbeth, 
formerly  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany; Baroness  Katherlne  Evans 
von  Klenner,  founder  and  president 
of  the  National  Opera  Club;  Mrs. 
Almeron  Smith,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Club.s;  Mrs.  William  Foster  Rowland, 
president  of  the  New  York  City  Ped- 
tratlon  of  Women's  Clubs;  Mrs. 
Leonard  Hill,  president  of  the  Cri- 
terion Club,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Haller 
Ottaway,  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

The  convention  will  end  tomorrow. 
Election  of  officers  will  take  place 
tbis   rr^ir-  Mm.  John  McClure 

feias'  7ork  City,  is  expected 

Id  sutc ' ,        Morris.  i 


I  Music  Project  Official 
j  Def e«gl&.Staff  Rcrsyinel 

Calls  S^^n^^eacIiei^^C^arge 
of  *ncompetence  False 

Mrs.  Frances  MacFarland,  manager 
of  the  music  education  division  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration's 
Federal  Music  Project,  denied  yester- 
day the  charges  by  officials  of  the 
Now  York  Singing  Tecchers'  Associa- 
tions that  W.  P.  A.  teachers  were  not 
qualified  for  their  jobi  and  that  the 
government  interfered  with  private 
enterprise. 

In  answer  to  the  allegations  made 
by  Harry  R.  Spier,  vice-president  of 
the  association,  and  Mrs.  Etta  Hamil- 
ton Morris,  president,  at  the  associa- 
tion's meeting  Thursday  in  the  Astor, 
Mrs.  MacFarland  said.  "In  view  of 
the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  Fed- 
cirl  government  to  have  only  first- 
class  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
Federal  Music  Project,  auditions  were 
held  from  November  4  to  December 
17,  1935.  Only  those  teachers  who 
•  qualified  with  high  ratings  were  per- 
mitted to  continue  their  work  with 
classes. 

"The  teachers  on  ths  Federal  Music 
Project  are  not  chosen  because  of 
their  widely  known  names  but  be- 
cause of  their  need  and  their  special 
abilities,  which  have  been  tested  not 
only  by  the  initial  auditions  to  which 
they  were  subjected  but  later  hy 
Federal  auditions.  Wo  have  a  large 
number  of  celebrated  names  on  our 
lists,  but.  in  view  of  our  policy  for 
excellence  of  work  and  the  need  of 
the  musicians  being  our  only  consid- 
eration, that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

"There  is  no  private  instruction 
whatsoever  in  the  schools  of  the  mu- 
sic education  division  of  the  Federal 
Music  Project.  The  work  is  carried 
on  in  classes  in  which  the  minimum 
r.t tendance  which  is  permissible  is 
five.  Students  who  enter  our  schools 
are  required  to  sign  n  declaration  that 
they  are  unable  to  pay  for  instruc- 
tion. 

"The  consensus  of  opinion  of  ex- 
perts who  have  attended  our  classes 
1^  that  we  are  developing  a  new  pub- 
lic, people  who  are  not  only  econom- 
ically underprivillged  but  who  have 
been  musically  underprivileged  all  of 
their  lives,  even  before  the  depression. 
We    welcome    investigation    of  our 
schools,  the  manner  o'  their  organl- 
,  zation,  the  character  and  qualitf  of 
'  our  work,  the  past  records  and  rec- 
I  ords  of  accomplishment  of  our  teach- 
ers." 


WPA  MUSIC  FETE 
WILL  OPEN  MAY  3 

Six-Day  Festival  to  Present 
Symphonies,  Vocal,  Choral 
and  Instrumental  Work. 


ALL  NATIVE  COMPOSITIONS 

Only  Afmerican  Authors  Will  Be! 
Played — Demonstrations  in 


Education  to  Be  Given. 


Lee  Pattison,  city  and  State  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Music  Project, 
yesterday  announced  plans  for  a 
six-day  festival  of  American  music, 
which  will  be  presented  by  the  New 
York  units  of  the  project  in  con- 
junction with  the  country's  observ- 
ance of  music  week  beginning 
May  3. 

Starting  Sunday  night  and  every 
evening  through  the  week,  sym- 
phony orchestras,  chamber  ensem- 
bles, choral,  vocal  and  instrumental 
groups  will  present  programs  at  the 
Manhattan  Theatre,  Broadway  and 
Fifty-third  Street.  During  the  same 
week,  demonstrations  of  child  and 
adult  music  instruction  will  be 
given  at  the  Federal  Music  Build- 
ing, 1100  West  Forty-eighth  Street. 

Mr.  Pattison  made  known  that 
the  festival  will  confine  itself  to 
native  works  from  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  conductors  who  will 
take  part  are  Chalmers  Clifton, 
Howard  Hanson,  Philip  James  and 
Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  national  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Music  Project, 
Guest  artists  will  include  Irene  Ja- 
cobi,  Charles  Haubiel,  Helen  Nor- 
fleet.  Beryl  Rubenstein,  Harry 
Cumpson,  Jacques  Gordon.  Kalman 
Reve,  Carl  Stern  and  the  String  Art 
Quartet  of  Philadelphia. 

Many  of  the  compositions  to  be 
played  have  been  featured  in  the 
programs  of  the  Composers'  Forum- 
Laboratory,  sponsoring  contempo- 
rary American  music  at  the  Fed- 
eral Music  Building  every  Wednes- 
day evening. 

The  first  presentation  of  the  fes- 
tival will  be  a  concert  by  the  New 
York  Civic  Orchestra,  with  Mr. 
James,  Mr.  Hanson  and  Dr.  Soko- 
loff conducting.  Eighteenth  cen- 
tury music  by  John  Christopher 
Moller,  in  addition  to  compositions 
by  John  Alden  Carpentner,  John  K. 
Paine,  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  and 
Howard  Hanson  will  be  heard. 

On  Monday  evening  the  Modern 
Art  Quartet  and  the  Madrigal  Sing- 
ers will  be  presented.  For  Tuesday 
evening,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  choral  compositions  and 
orchestral  works  will  be  performed 
by  the  New  York  Festival  Orches- 
tra. The  Wednesday  activities  will 
be  featured  by  a  historical  concert 
in  costume.  The  Brooklyn  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  will  perform 
Thursday  night. 

On  Friday  evening  there  will  be 
a  demonstration  and  concert  by  the 
music  education  division,  and  on 
Saturday  a  demonstration  of  the 
educational  division's  children's 
work  in  the  morning  and  an  ama- 
teur production  of  "II  Trovatore" 
by  a  Harlem  group  of  the  social 
music  division  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Pattison  announced  that  ad- 
mission ranging  from  25  to  75  cents 
will  be  charged  at  the  Manhattan 
Theatre.  The  classes  at  the  Fed- 
.era}  Building  will  be  free. 


Music  Project 
Festival  Series 
To  Open  May  3 


Federal  Units  Will  Offer 
American  Works  Nightly 


Educational  Division  Will 


GiveFreeDemonstrations 


Plans  for  a  six-day  festival  of 
American  music  to  be  given  by  New 
York  unit-,  of  the  Federal  Music  jProJ- 
ect  were  announced  yesterday  by  Lee 
Pattison,  city  and  state  director.  The 
series,  which  is  to  begin  Sunday 
night.  May  3,  coincides  with  the  ob- 
servance of  National  Music  Week.  It 
i  will  consist  of  nightly  concerts  of 
I  American  works  at  the  Manhattan 
Theater,  Broadway  and  Fifty-third 
Street,  by  arrangement  with  the  Fed- 
eral Theater  Project,  and  free  demon- 
strations of  musical  instruction  as 
conducted  in  the  free  schools  of  the 
music  education  division  of  the  music 
project.  The  demonstrations  will  be 
held  in  the  Federal  Music  Building, 
110  West  Forty-eighth  Street. 

In  the  first  festival  concert  at  the 
Manhattan  Theater  on  May  3,  the 
New  York  Civic  Orchestra  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Philip  James,  Howard  Han- 
son, director  of  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music,  and  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  na- 
tional director  of  the  Federal  Music 
Project.  The  program  offers  eighteenth 
century  music  by  John  Christopher 
Moller,  works  by  John  Knowles  Paine 
(1839-1906).  and  Charles  Martin 
Loeffler  (1860-1935),  and  more  recent 
works  by  John  Alden  Carpenter  and 
Dr.  Hanson. 

Chamber  Music  To  Be  Given 

On  Monday  night.  May  4,  a  cham- 
ber music  program  of  works  by  David 
Stanley  Smith,  Roy  Harris  and  Harold 
Morris  will  be  performed  by  the  Mod- 
ern Art  Quartet,  the  Madrigal  Singers, 
Mr.  Pattison.  Jacques  Gordon,  Harry 
Cumpson  and  Carl  Stern.  The  pro- 
gram for  Tuesday  night.  May  5.  will 
include  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
I  century  choral  rfiusic,  modern  choral 
works  by  Randall  Thompson,  Howard 
Brockway,  Bryceson  Treharne,  Loeffler 
and  Jacob  Weinberg  and  orchestral 
works  by  Henry  P.  Gilbert  and  Sandor 
Harmatl,  with  the  New  York  Festival 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  taking  part. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  re- 
cital bureau  of  the  music  education 
division  of  the  project  will  give  a 
historical  concert  in  costume,  includ- 
ing music  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
with  harpsichord,  music  of  Civil  War 


daT»   and  of  the  1890s,  the  »extet 
from  "Florodora"  and  excerpts  irom 
Victor  Herbert's  "The/ortune  Teller^ 
The  weeklv  Wednesday  night  Com- 
.^r'^'    Forum-Laboratory  proS'* 
\nr  presented  in  the  Federal  Mu- 
Bulldmg.  will  be  in  the  Manhat- 
tan Theater  on  May  6,  with  a  proBram 
of    worlcs    by    Wallingford    Ricggci , 
Hunrer  Johnson.  Charles  Haublcl,  Ai - 
fhur  Cohn.  Goddard  Lieberson  and 
Frederick  Jacobi. 

Brooklyn  Symphony  to  Play 
A  concert  by  the  Brooklyn  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  works  by  George 
W  Chadwick,  Edgar  StiUman-Kcllcy, 
Edward  Burlingame  Hill.  Roger  Ses- 
and  Rubin  Goldmark  wiU  be 
glv^  Thursday  night.  May  ''.  at  the 
Manhattan  Theater,  replacing  th>s  oi- 
STcX's  usual  Wednesday  night  con- 
cert In  Brooklyn. 

A  demonstration  concert  and  stu 
rfnnt^*  assemblv.  Including  perform- 
ances   br^ocal    and  instrumental 
KouDs  of  the  music  education  divi- 
fl'onfschools,  will  be  held  Friday  eve 
nine     A  demonstration  of  children  s 
S  on  Saturday  morning  and  an 
amateur   production  "f./^'^^^ar. 
Trovatore"  Saturday  night  by  a  "ar 
l/ra  group  from  the  projects  social 
music  division  closes  the  week's  activ- 
mes  at  the  Manhattan  Theater. 
,        Season  Ticket  to  Cost  Sl.50 
I  Single  admissions  will  range  from 
ta5  to  75  cents,  and  a  special  ticket 
for  all  the  week's  performances 

rAt^hrFedeVaf^Music  Building. 
Lmonstrations  of  work  in  Negro  cen- 
ters will  be  held  Monday  afternoon 
May  r  Expositions  of  children's  work 
.t  the  Chelsea  Community  Center 
Will  be  held  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
Jeneral  music  education  for  adults 
Will  be  demonstrated  on  Thursaay 
and  Friday  afternoons. 

The  festival's  concert  programs,  ac- 
coMlng  to  Mr.  Pattison,  are  designed 
no  br!ng  before  the  PU^nc  a  com- 
nlctelv  integrated  picture  of  what  has 
glen  Vchieved  in  Americaii,  music 
the  eighteenth  century. 


In  dance  form  calculated  to  provide  a 
gentle  background  for  some  festive  occa- 
sion. For  these  pieces  Mozart  had  a 
formula,  which  is  not  to  say  that  at  times 
he  did  not  rise  above  the  conventional 
pattern.  Unfortunately,  only  one  or  twO' 
movements  of  the  evening's  divertimenti, 
for  example  the  first  of  No.  2,  repre- 
sented one  of  the  more  exceptional  fer- 
tile, less  routine  productions.  It  was  all 
very  delightful  nonetheless. 

In   a   very   different    mood   was  the 
Requiem.    The  use  of  an  English  trans- 
lation was  wholly  unjustifiable.  Every- 
thing was  against  it.    The  text  of  the 
mass  is  familiar  enough;  there  is  no 
dramatic  action  to  be  communicated;  but 
still  more  important,  the  English  lan- 
guage is  extremely  ill-suited  to  the  melis- 
matic  setting.    Most  deplorable,  however, 
was  the  fact  that  the  translator  prac- 
tically had  re-written  the  music,  as  for 
instance,   the   introduction  of  the  ana- 
crusis at  "salve  me,"  and  especially  the 
interpolation  of  the  eighth-note  in  the 
subject  of  the  final  "cum  Sanctis" — an 
interpolation   which    noticeably  distorts 
Mozart's  intention.    A  further  grievance 
against  the  version  was  the  omission  of 
the  "Domine  Jesu"  which  is  not  only 
]  intrinsically  the  best  choru.s,  but  a  nodal 
1  point  in  relation  to  the  whole  Requiem. 
I    The  fragility  of  Mozart's  music  is  a 
I  bane  to  the  most  accomplished  perform- 
ers, so  that  one  could  not  be  too  exacting 
of  the  W  P  A  performers  last  evening  as 
far  as  execution  was  concerned.  The 
chorus  is  a  resonant  body  which  responds 
attentively  and  with  intensity.    Mr.  Sim- 
son's  tempos,  however,  were  on  the  whole 
too  fast,  and  his  changes  of  gait  within 
single  movements  often  in  bad  taste.  The 
soloists,    Misses    White    and  Prescott, 
Messrs.  Tripp  and  Carreii'a,  were  lijce- 
wise  noticeably  weak  in  respect  to  their 
rhythms — this  time  the  fault  being  in 
relative  note-lengths.    As  to  the  chorus 
again,  the  contrasts  of  loud  and  soft,  as 
in  the  "Hostias"  were  sometimes  exag- 
gerated, though  at  other  times  effective. 
These,  however,  are  matters  of  interpre- 
tation.   Mr.  Simson  is  an  able  and  dom- 
inating choral  conductor.        A.  V.  B. 


A  Mozart  Evening 
For  Rare  Pleasure 

An  all-Mozart  evening  in  these  times 
of  predominantly  nineteenth  century  pro- 
grams was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  W 1^  music  project.  One-man 
programs  are  generally  the  prerogative 
of  the  "three  B'a."  But  last  evening's 
aftalr  at  Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge, 
showed  Mozart  equally  amenable  to  such 
treatment. 

The  juxtaposition  of  Instrumental  and 
choral  music  was  a  fortunate  touch  to ; 
provide   the  variation   some  may   have  | 
mlased  in  the   extended  devotion  to  a 
single  composer.    Two  Divertimenti  (Nos.  I 
12  and  2)  and  the  "Schauspieldirektor" 
Overture  comprised  the  first  half  of  the 
progfttm,  during  which  Ernst  Hoffmann 
held  forth.    The  remainder  of  the  eve- 
ning wa.!  devoted  to  the  Requiem  under 
the  direction  of  A.  Buckingham  Simson. 

A  further  contrast  between  the  first 
and  second  parte,  other  than  the  Instru- 
mentation, was  one  of  mood.  In  the  one 
part  there  waji  Mozart  engaging  In 
charming  trivialities,  movements  mostly 


[From  Late  Editions  of  Yesterday's  Times.] 

WPA  CONCERIFBijGRAM 

Voca  by 
American  Composers  Heard. 


Vocal    and    chamber    music  by 
Americans  comprised  the  program 
last  night  in  the  second  evening  of 
the  festival  of  American  music  be- 
ing presented  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Federal  Music  Project.  The 
concert  at  the  Manhattan  Theatre 
attracted    a    good-sized  audience, 
which  responded  warmly  to  the  old  I 
and  contemporary  compositions  on  1 
the  program  and  to  the  various  in-| 
terpreters. 

The  Madrigal  Singers,  under  the 
direction  of  Lehman  Engel,  sang  a 
group  of  early  eighteenth-century 
Psalm  tunes.  The  instrumental 
works  included  Roy  Harris's  Piano 
Trio,  Harold  Morris's  String  Quar- 
tet and  David  Stanley  Smith's  So- 
nata for  piano  and  violin.  The  art- 
ists who  played  these  works  were 
Harry  Cumpson,  Kalman  Reve  and 
Carl  Stern;  the  Modern  Art  Quar- 
tet, consisting  of  Jacques  Lamer, 
Leon  Kaplan,  S.  Szatmary  and  John 
Howell,  and  Lee  Pattison  and 
Jacques  Gordon. 


MUSIC  OF  WIDE  RANGE 
FEATURED  BY  PROMCT 

Weinberg  sSetin^f'Gettyshnrg 
Address'  Among  Works  of 
American  Composers  Given. 


[From  Late  Edition!  of  Yesterday's  Times.] 
The  third  day  of  the  Federal 
Music  Project's  festival  of  Ameri- 
can music  was  featured  yesterday 
afternoon  by  the  playing  of  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  century  sym- 
phonic music  by  the  New  York  Fes- 
tival Orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  Jacques  Gordon.  The  evening 
concert  was  devoted  to  the  singing 
of  choral  works  ranging  from  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present 
day,  which  included  a  performance 
of  Jacob  Weinberg's  setting  of  Lin- 
coln's "Gettysburg  Address." 

The  afternoon  program  included 
John  Knowles  Paine's  Overture  to 
"Oedipus  Tyrannus";  Aaron  Cop- 
land's First  symphony,  conducted 
by  the  composer  himself;  three 
movements  from  the  "Perambu- 
lator Suite"  of  John  Alden  Carpen- 
ter; Sandor  Harmati's  Pastoral 
Suite,  and  Leo  Sowerby's  "The 
Irish  Washerwoman."  , 

In  the  evening  the  Festival 
Chorus,  composed  of  teachers  in  I 
the  schools  of  the  Project  in  New 
York  and  under  the  direction  of 
Lehman  Engel  and  Arthur  Lief, 
sang  works  of  Daniel  Read,  Jacob 
Kimball,  Timothy  Swan,  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler,  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason,  and  American  folk-tunes, 
arranged  by  Brycoson  Treharne. 

Mr.  Weinberg's  work  is  scored  for 
baritone    solo,    chorus    and  two 


PostRevolution 
Music  Heard  at 
W-P.AJfeslivai 

Prog^m/^or^V^ o^^h  Day  of 
ConcertsIncludesHewitt's 
'The  Battle  of  Trenton' 


at  the  Manhattan  Theater.  Among 
the  examples  was  an  early  .specimen  of 
program  music  by  James  Hewitt,  "The 

Battle  of  Trenton,"  described  as  ".\ 
favorite  historical  military  sonata 
deiilcated  to  General  Wa.shlngton- 
1797,"  which  naively  and  In  somewhat 
Mozartlan  accents,  describes  events 
such  as  the  onset  of  the  American 
Army  and  the  confusion  and  rout  of 
the  Hessians.  This  was  ably  played  by 
Andre  Skalskl,  pianist,  with  Joseph 
Wetzel  calling  off  the  captions  ap- 
pended to  the  score. 

Frank  D'Ella,  tenor,  and  Lucille 
Berthon,  soprano,  sang  songs  of  this 
period  by  Francis  Hopklnson,  regarded 
as  the  first  native-born  American 
composer;  P.  A.  von  Hagen  and  Alex- 
ander Reinagle,  part  of  whose  harp- 
sichord sonata  in  E  major  was  played 
by  Ann  Detler.  A  quartet  composed 
of  Mr.  D-EUa.  William  Taylor,  AttlUo 
D'Amlco  and  Tom  Morgan  turned  to  a 
later  period  with  four  songs  of  Stephen 
Fo.ster.  Negro  spirituals  and  secular 
songs  were  offered  by  the  Negro 
Melody  Singers  under  Juanlta  Hall 
and  the  Negro  Art  Singers  under 
William  Lawrence. 

The  later  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  represented  by  a  group 
of  familiar  songs,  such  as  "In  the 
Gloaming,"  "Lonk,  Long  Ago,"  "Dar- 
ling Nellie  Grey"  and  others,  sung  by 
a  mixed  quartet,  and  piano  works  by 
William  Mason  and  Louis  Morsau 
Gottschalk  played  oy  Isabelle  Sant 
Ambrogio.  For  the  close,  the  project's 
opera  ensemble  sang  an  excerpt  from 
Victor  Herbert's  'The  Fortune  Teller" 
with  Colin  O'More  conducting  and 
Edna  White  as  soprano  soloist. 

The  evening  program,  devoted  to  the 
works  offered  in  the  weekly  Composer's 
Forum-Laboratory  concerts  initiated 
last  fall,  was  devoted  to  works  com- 
posed in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Mr. 
Skalskl,  Walter  Eisenberg,  violin,  and 
Abe  Veder,  'cello,  played  a  trio  by 
Wallingford  Relgger;  Helen  Northfleet 
and  Charles  Haublel  played  the  lat- 
ter's  "Vox  Cathedralls"  for  two  plano.s. 
Louise  Taylor,  soprano,  sang  songs  by 
Charles  Naglnski.  Goddard  Lieberson 
and  Fi-ederlck  Jacobl,  and,  with  the 
Modern  Art  Quartet  under  Arthur 
Hartman's  direction,  four  songs  by 
Marion  Bauer  Op.  28.  composed  last 
year.  Hunter  Johnson's  "Elegy  for 
Hart  Crane"  for  clarionet,  bass  and 
string  quartet,  and  Arthur  Cohn's 
fourth  quartet,  "Histrionics,"  com- 
pleted the  list.  • 

The  Brooklyn  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Chalmers  Clifton  and 
Franco  Autorl.  will  give  the  first  per- 
formance of  Frederick  Jacobi's  piano 
concerto  tonight,  with  Mrs.  Jacobi  .-is 
soloist,  and  other  works  by  Chadwick. 
Edgar  Stillman-Kelley,  Edward  B.  Hill 
and  Roger  Sessions.  F.  D.  P. 


Hopkiiison's  Songs  Sung 

American  Works  of  Last 
15  Years  Also  Offered 

An  historical  concert  in  costume,' 
beginning  with  vocal  and  instrumental  j 
examples  of  home-grown  music  of  the 
generation  immediately  following  the' 
revolution,  began  the  fourth  day  yes-  ■ 
terday  afternoon  of  the  Federal  Music 
Project's  festival  of  American  music 


Civic  Orchestra 
Opens  Music 
Project  Festival 

Sokoloff,  James  and  Hanson 
Conduct  Ail-American 
Program  at  Manhattan 


New  Singers  Give  Concert 
of  Contemporary  Works 

By  Francis  D.  Perkins  j 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  late  editlonf)  \ 
The  six-day  Festival  of  American 
Music,  presented  by  the  W.  P.  A.  Fed- 
eral Music  Project,  began  Sunday  night 
at  the  Manhattan  Theater.  The  New- 
York  Civic  Orchestra  played  an  all- , 
American  program  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  national  dl- 
,  rector  of  the  project;  Philip  James 
and  Howard  Hanson,  director  of  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 

Mr.  James  began  the  evening  with 
a  Slnfonia  by  John  Christopher  Mol- 
ler,  a  versatile  musician  who  came 
here  from  Germany  in  1790  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  he 
conducted  the  suite  for  strings  In  E 
by  Arthur  Poote  who,  now  eighty- 
three  years  old,  is  one  of  the  elder 
statesmen  among  living  American 
creative  musicians.  Henry  Hadley's 
"The  Culprit  Fay"  and  the  late  Henry 
P.  Gilbert's  Comedy  Overture  on  Ne- 
gro Themes  followed.  Dr.  Sokoloff 
conducted  the  late  Charles  Martin 
Lioefller's  "A  Pagan  Poem,"  with 
Beryl  Rubinstein  as  the  co-operating 
pianist,  and  Dr.  Hanson  offered  his 
own  first,  or  "Nordic"  symphony. 

American  Music  Appropriate 
Whether  or  not  American  music  is 
under-represented  In  the  concerts  of 
the  privately-sponsored  orchestras  Is 
a  question  open  to  discussion,  but  It 
Is  appropriate  that  the  first  govern- 
mentally-supported  festival  here 
should  be  devoted  to  the  works  of 
American  composers.  The  only  one 
on  Sunday  right's  list  which  has  made 
lis  way  into  the  regular  orchestral 
repertoire  Is  "A  Pagan  Poem,"  which 
received  an  Intent,  outspoken  and 
rlch-hued  performance  under  Dr. 
Sokoloff 's  direction.  But  the  Hadley, 
Gilbert  and  Hanson  works  all  merit 
more  performances  than  they  have  re- 
ceived here  of  late.  • 

"The  Culprit  Pay,"  last  heard  here 
under  the  composer's  leadership  at 
the  Lewisohn  Stadium  in  1926,  dis- 
plays his  typical  and  masterly 
orchestral  craftsmanship.  Gilbert's 
overture,  the  most  American  In  flavor 
of  all  the  work*  on  Sunday  night's  list, 
stlU  has  a  notable  vitality  and  in- 
fectious gusto  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  its  origin.  There  is  also  much 
vitality  in  Dr.  Hanson's  music,  which, 


composed  fifteen  years  ago,  has  been 
played  here  only  by  the  former 
Beethoven  and  Manhattan  Symphony 
Orchestras.  It  reveals  certain  outside 
'  Influences,  including  the  Slavic,  but 
yet  ranks  high  among  American 
works  in  this  form. 

Performance  Balanced 
The  orchestra,  which  has  good  ma- 
terial in  all  its  choirs,  gave  a  well- 
unified  and  balanced  performance  of 
firm  and  canorous  tone.  The  Inter- 
pretations some  times  seemed  a  little 
too  consistently  vigorous,  but  the 
relatively  limited  size  of  the  theater 
may  have  contributed  to  this  impres- 
sion. The  audience  was  of  good  size 
and  manifested  much  enthusiasm. 

The  New  Singers,  a  mixed  chorus 
conducted  by  Lan  Adomian,  gave  their 
spring  concert  Sunday  night  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  where 
a  program  of  contemporary  music  be- 
gan with  a  greeting  to  the  audience, 
"Hello!  Hello!"  composed  by  Hanns 
Elsler.  Four  other  Eisler  choruses 
and  works  by  George  Sklar  and  Alex 
North,  Elie  Siegmeister  and  Karl  Rob- 
inson complsted  the  first  group.  The 
second  section  was  devoted  to  a 
choral  suite  by-  Mr.  Eisler  based  on 
his  music  for  Brecht's  play,  "'Mother," 
and  the  third  to  works  of  Davidenko. 
Shishov,  ^'.hostakovitch  and  Lyeff 
Kntpper.  Joseph  Posner,  barytone; 
Hester  Sondergaard,  narrator;  Alex 
North  and  Jerome  Moross,  pianists; 
Sam  Prizant,  playing  percussion  In- 
struments, and  Jack  Sherr,  playing 
the  accordion,  were  the  assisting 
artists. 


Ernst  HofTmann  conducting,  gave  a 
concert  performance  of  Engelbert 
Humperdinck's  opera  "Hansel  and 
Gretel"  In  Sanders  Theater,  Me- 
morial Hall,  Cambridge,  last  evening. 
The  orchestra  was  assisted  by  a 
women's  chorus  of  60  voices  (trained 
by  William  Ellis  Weston)  and  the 
following  soloists: 

Hansel  Margueritp  Porfpr 

wi'etel....  Joan  Ruth 

Broommaker  .Tamps  Kelley 

Mother  Eva  Brahms 

Sandman  Norman  Arnold 

npwman  Mimi  .KarcioH 

""'•h  Howard  Stpvpns 

Opportunities  to  hear  a  perfor- 
mance of  Humperdinck's  delightful 
opera  do  not  occur  as  frequently  as 
they  should.  And  even  when  they  do 
the  interpretation  is  apt  as  not  to  be, 
some  "special  adaptation"  for  the 
supposed  benefit  of  the  children  and| 
which  usually  ends  by  giving  pleas- j 
ure  to  nobody.  The  affair  last  night 
was  quite  a  different  matter  and  the 
more  impressive  because  of  the  situ- 
ation just  mentioned.  To  say  that 
it  was  above  expectations  would  be 
putting  It  mildly.    And  what  was 
equally  gratifying  was  the  fact  that 
the  public  was  aware  of  the  occa- 
sion.   A  practically  capacity  audi- 
ence assembled,  listened  intently  to 
the  complete  opera,  it  was  given 
without  cuts,  and  applauded  with 
tremendous  enthusiasm  at  the  close 
Credit  for  the  success  of  "Hansel 
and  Gretel"  in  concert  form  should 
be  bestowed  on  Mr.  HofTmann  and 
the  orchestra,  primarily,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  on  the  soloists  and 


ffehorus.  Mr.  Hoffman  conducted 
[with  clarity  and  insight  throughout 
[the  evening.  The  Competent  play- 
(Jng  of  the  orchestra  gave  evidence 
jof  careful  preparation  and  showed 
fimprovement  over  past  appearances. 
.There  were  brief  moments  when  they 
jtended  to  drown  out  the  soloists. 
T'hat  this  would  not  have  been  the 
case  if  Mr  Hoffmann  had  been  con- 
ducting from  a  pit  at  an  opera  house 
was  perfectly  apparent  and  in  .some 
instances  this  volume  was  justified, 
considering  certain  weaknesses  in  the 
individual  singers. 
The  roles  of  Hansel  and  Gretel  were 
agreeably  sung  by  Marguerite  Porter 
^nd  Joan  Ruth.  Yet  the  first  act 
iWas  somewhat  marred  by  their 
efforts  to  act  and  -smg  in  concert 
style  all  in  the  same  breath.  The 
outcome  was  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other.  For  a  concert  presenta- 
tion, such  as  last  night's,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  omitted 
the  clapping  of  hands  and  the  coy 
tapping  of  feet.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  custom,  incidentally,  the  part 
of  the  witch  was  taken  by  a  man, 
Howard  Stevens.  He  treated  it  with 
tremendous  gusto,  again  slightly  out 
of  place,  but  not  without  its  effect. 
The  other  soloists,  James  Kelley, 
Eva  Brahms,  Norman  Arnold  and 
Mimi  Kardoff,  and  the  women's 
chorus  also  deserve  more  than  a 
word  of  praise.  "Hansel  and  Gretel" 
will  be  repeated  in  concert  form  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  tonight. 

W.  T.  C.  Jr. 


W.  P.  A.  to  Give 
First  Chamber 
Operas  June  1 

Toch's  'Princess  on  Pea' 
and  Weber's'Abu  Hassan' 
to  Open  Popular  Series 

Toiirs  Pro 


Short 


roposed 


15  'New  Talent'  Concerts  in 
Brooklyn  Are  Planned 


A  chamber  opera  »?rics.  to  be  pre- 
sented at  popular  prices  by  a  W.  P.  A. 
operatic  stock  company,  will  begin 
next  Monday,  June  1,  Et  the  Filty- 
eighth  Street  Theater  (formerly  the 
John  Golden),  with  a  double  bill, 
Ernst  Toch's  "The  Princess  on  X'.\'\ 
Pea"  and  Weber  s  "Abu  Hassan."  ac- 
cording to  Lee  Pattison.  city  and  state 
director  for  the  Federal  Music  Project. 
Both  operas  will  be  given  In  Eng- 
lish. 

Dr.  Toch  will  supervise  the  staging 
of  his  opera,  first  performed  in  Ger- 
many ten  years  ago.  m  its  first  Ameri- 
can production.  Weber's  early  comic 
opera  was  performed  here  at  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Club  two  yeai-s  ago. 

The  chamber  opera  company,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pattison,  was  organ- 


ized with  the  Intention  of  presentlngf 
a  form  of  musical  entertamment  that 
would  flu  the  gap  between  Broadway 
operetta  or  revue  and  grand  opera. 
It  began  rehearsals  .several  months^ 
ago  under  the  direction  of  Sandor 
Harmatl.  After  Mr.  Harmati's  death, 
preparations  were  suspended  for  a 
time,  but  were  resumed  under  the 
direction  of  Paul  Ve!ucci.  The  cos- 
tumes and  sets  have  been  designed 
and  made  by  a  member  of  the 
project's  conducting  staff,  who  is  also 
a  scenic  designer. 

According  to  present  plans,  the 
repertoire  will  include  one-act  operas 
and  modern  works  not  calling  for 
more  than  twenty  solo  singers.  There 
will  be  a  permanent  orchestra  cf 
thirty  musicians.  Short  road  tours, 
including  a  'bus  and  truck."  tour  of 
summer  theaters  near  New  York,  are 
contemplated  later  in  the  summer 
season. 

Project  officials  also  announced 
yesterday  that  a  new  series  of  fifteen 
weekly  "New  Talent"  concerts,  be- 
ginning next  Sunday  afternoon  at 
3:30,  would  be  given  by  the  New  York 
Festival  Orchestra  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  with  the  object  of  bring- 
ing promising  American  talent  before 
the  public.  Qualified  young  musi- 
cians .will  share  the  direction  with 
the  regvUar  staff  conductors,  end 
thirty  singers  and  instrumentalists 
have  been  engaged  as  guest  artists. 
The  programs  will  Include  new  and 
unfamiliar  music.  The  audition  board 
of  four  musicians  for  this  series  re- 
ports that  more  than  100  musicians 
have  applied  for  solo  engagements 
and  thirty  for  appearances  as  con- 
ductors, while  fifty  scores  have  been 
received. 

Next  Sunday's  program,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  F.  Charle.?  Adier,  will  be 
devoted  to  Bruckner' 5  third  symphony 
and  Weber's  first  symphony.  These 
concerts  will  be  oroadc&st  over 
Station  WNYC. 


MUSIC    .  ■  I 

DERS  THEATRE 


SAND 

W.  P.  A.  Schubert  Program 

To  the  list  of  achievements  by 
those  two  enterprising  conductors 
for  the  Federal  music  project — 
Ernst  Hoffmann  and  A.  Bucking- 
ham Simson — may  be  added  another. 
Over  in  Sanders  Theatre  last  eve- 
ning they  shared  a  program  de- 
voted to  music  of  Schubert. 

Mr  Simson  began  the  program 
with  a  rarity — a  Mass  in  G  -which 
Schubert  turned  off  in  his  adoles- 
cence. The  choral  portion  was  sung 
by  the  Commonwealth  Choral  Sym- 
phony, and  the  solos  by  Mildred 
Messer,  soprano;  Harold  S.  Tripp, 
j  tenor,  and  Theo  S.  Carreiro,  baritone. 
The  orchestra  was  the  Common- 
I  wealth  Symphony. 

One  who  could  not  avoid  arriv- 
ing late  can  say  nothing  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  Mass.  That  the 
work  provided  at  least  antiquarian 
interest  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Mr  Hoffmann,  taking  command  of 
the  orchestra,  filled  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  with  the  great  C 
major  Symphony.  And  filled  it  most 
pleasurably,  too,  because  his  men 
nlayed  this  invincible  score  with 


marked  competence.  The  conduc- 
tor s  interpretation  again  testified  to 
his  thorough  understanding  of  style 
Sanders  Theatre  housed  a  large  audi- 
ence, one  that  rightly  stamped  and 
cheered  a  little  when,  the  concert 
had  ended.  C.  W.  D. 


Schubert  Mass 

Revived  by  the 
||    WP  A  Forces 


Early  Composition  Contrasted 
With  C  Major  Symphony 
Of  the  Final  PoEi^d 


Of  the  Final  Pem) 

B>A  Mos/s  Vimith 


A  Schubert  program,  consisting  of  the 
Mass  in  G  major,  and  the  last  Symphony 
in  C  major,  was  given  in  Sanders  Thea- 
ter, Cambridge,  last  night  under  W  P  A 
auspices.  The  orchestra  was  the  Com- 
monwesUth  Symphony.  The  Common- 
wealth Choral  Symphony  sang  the  Mass, 
assisted  by  three  solo  singei-s — Mildred 
Messer,  soprano,  Harold  S.  Tripp,  ten'>r, 
and  Theodore  S.  Carreiro.  baritone.  A. 
Buckingham  Simson  conducted  the  per- 
formance of  the  Mass;  Krnst  Hoffmann, 
of  the  Symphony. 

The  resuscitation  of  this  Mass  was  an- 
other instance  of  the  zeal  of  the  W  P  A 
musical  authorities  in  arranging  pro- 
gram.s  out  of  the  beaten  trade.  If  anyone 
recalls  a  performance  of  this  work,  or 
of  any  of  the  half-dozen  Schubert  Masses, 
hereabouts,  it  is  not  tlir,  present  altest-j 
ant.  Although  it  is  Schubert's  second 
composition  in  its  category,  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  old  when  he  wrote  it — 
which.  In  his  case,  is  not  as  young  as  it 
jeuperficially  seems.  His  extraordinary 
ftalent  flowered  precociously.  The  Mass 
was  first  published  many  years  later,  by 
llie  way,  as  the  work  of  another. 

It  is  a  curious  work,  judging  by  last 
night's  performance.  The  program  an- 
noiator,  referring  to  Schubert's  naive 
faith,  wrote  that  the  compo.ser's  Heaven 
had  something  of  the  cliaracter  of  Vienna. 
He  was  right.  There  are,  now  and  the.-i, 
some  ecclesiastical  touches,  sometimes  of 
a  theatrical  character.  But  for  the  most 
[part  the  music  might  almost  .serve  as 
well  for  an  operetta  or  an  instrumental 
iierenade  or  a  choral  setting  of  a  secular 
text.  Which  is  not  to  say  that  the  music 
Is  not  frequently  tuneful  and  in  the 
Schubertian  vein.  But  more  freguenily 
it  lacks  definite  character. 

Mr.  Simson  conducted  ably  and  consci- 
entiously. The  chorus  .«ang  very  well, 
Itn  tones  being  marked  by  resonance  and 
fidelity  to  pitch,  its  phrasing  characterized 
by  precise  attack  and  release  and  by 
musical  sensibility.  The  chorus,  indeed, 
eeemed  more  Hccure  in  its  intofiation 
than  did  the  acfompanying  string  or- 
chestra, more  likely  beer. use  it  had  been 
more  jmg/tnUit^jsbea.i'Bed.    Even  so,  the 


performance,  with  the  solo  sltiSers  to  as 

sist  competently,  was  a  credit  to  the 
AV  P  A  project.  It  had  the  smack  of  pro- 
fessionalism. 

From  this  earl>-  Mass  to  the  wonder- 
ful Symphony  in  C  major  was  a  far  cry. 
The  preparation  of  the  latter  work  had; 
evidently  received  great  attention  and 
care.  The  orchestra  rarely  departed,  in 
performance,  from  a  high  standard.  It 
re-inforced  the  most  favorable  impres- 
sion it  had  made  on  this  writer  at  the 
time  of  the  "Hansel  and  Gretel"  per- 
formance a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  . 

And  so  did  Mr.  Hoffman  as  a  conduc-j 
tor.  Under  his  hands,  the  instrumental 
parts  were  individually  clear  and  ad- 
mirably fused.  The  balance  was  usual- 
ly excellent,  the  important  voices  stand- 
ing out  in  bold  relief,  yet  never  so  bold 
that  the  others  were  not  heard.  The 
conductor's  interpretation  of  the  music 
was  sometimes  more  open  to  question. 
As  if  intent  upon  disposing  of  the  po.s- 
sibility  of  boredom  in  connection  with 
this  Symphony  of  the  "heavenly  lengths," 
he  adopted  unusually  brisk  .tempos  — 
especially  in  the  slow  movement.  Nor 
was  there  anything  kapellmeisterisch  or 
rigid  in  his  observance  of  the  tempo.  His 
departures  from  routine  were  sometimes 
happy,  more  often  regrettable. 

The  last  movement,  in  setting  a  rapid 
pace  for  which  Mr.  Hoffman  did  not 
spare  his  instrumentalists,  came  off  best. 
But  there  was  enough  in  the  rest  to  indi- 
cate that  here  is  a  conductor  of  mettle, 
who  knows  his  business  and  who  has  the 
capacity  to  grow. 

It  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to  report 
that  there  was  a  fairly  large  audience 
on  hand,  giving  evidence  of  warm  appre- 
ciation. 

Memo 

The  WPA  forces,  led  by  Ernst  Hoff- 
man, will  give  a  concert  performance  of 
"Madam  Butterfly"  In  Sanders  Theater. 
Cambridge,  on  Thur.sday  evening,  .Tune 
11.    Admission  will  be  free,  as  usual. 


WPA  Activities 

At  the  concert  by  the  State  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conduc- 
tor, In  the  Boston  Opera  House  tomor- 
row evening  th©  program  will  consist  of 
the  "Roman  Carnival"  Overture  by  Ber- 
lioz, Mendelssohn's  "Scotch"  Symphony, 
Grieg's  Piano  Concerto  and  "The  Sor- 
cerer's Apprentice"  by  DuKas.  Hazel  Hal- 
lett  will  be  the  piano  soloist.  Admission 
to  the  concert,  wl^ch  begins  at  8.15,  will 
be  free  as  usual. 


finning  aune  14  and 


-m 


For  the  weel^beginning  ^une  14  and 
ending  June  21  the  WPA  bands  here- 
abouts will  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
American  music.  In  addition,  the  concert 
of  the  Commonwealth  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, conducted  by  Alexander  Thiede,  at' 
the  Opera  House  on  Friday  evening,  June 
19,  will  have  an  American  program.  Lu- 
cille Monaghan,  pianist,  will  be  the  soloist 
In  F.  S.  Converse's  Concertino  for  piano 
and  orchestra;  and  the  other  numbers 
will  be  the  Finale  from  Edward  Burlln- 
game  Hill's  Sinfonletta,  Sandor  Harma- 
ti's  "Prelude  to  a  Melodrama,"  William 
Grant  Still's  "Darker  America"  and 
Laurence  Powell's  "Country  Fair"  Suite.- 
The  last  three  works  are  said  to  be  new| 
to  Boston. 


to  have  opera  through  the  W  P  A  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Krnst  Hoffmann. 
AVe  have  had  two  examples  of  this  nl-' 
ready  with  the  presenl;itions  of  "Hansel 
and  Grelel"  and  '  Jfadam  Butterfly." 

The  reviews  tliat  appealed  in  IhTsi 
paper  ably  told  of  the  popularity  of  this 
ventm-e  and  how  likely  it  is  apt  to  suc- 
ceed aa  far  as  the  response  of  the  public 
Is  concerned.  Is  it  not  unfortunate  that 
the  element  of  politics  should  cramp  the 
style  of  so  able  a  leader  as  Mr.  Hoffmann 
and  threaten  to  deprive  our.  citizens  of 
such  splendid  opportunities  of  hearing 
these  beaiitiful  operas? 

I  would  like  to  add  that  T  know  of 
several  incidents  where  unemployed  mu- 
sicians who  need  relief  are  unable  to  be 
given  a  position  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds.  Why  must  the  W  P  A's  already 
heavily  burdened  budRet  be  further  em- 
barrassed with  the  salary  of  the  recent 
addition  to  its  staff  when  there  are  so 
many  deserving-  unemplo.'/ed  musicians 
who  need  work?  Mvist  we  here  in  Boston 
lose  the  opportunity  of  having  the 
services  of  Ernst  Hoffmann  because  of 

I  such  methods  when  other  centers  would 
welcome  his  presence?  Their  gain  woufd 

I  be  our  loss.  Jacob  H.  Strauss 

I     Arlington,  June  16. 


A.  Indoor  Concerts 
Attendei^  by  1^094,642 

Project  Report  Shows 
During  the  indoor  concert  season, 
'Vhlch  closed  on  June  7,  1,839  con- 
'certs  by  orchestras  and  bands  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  Federal  Music  Project  drew 
a  total  attendance  of  1,094,642,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  to  City  and  State 
Director  Lee  Pattlson  by  George 
Crandall,  In  charge  of  the  concert 
division.  The  report,  which  was  re- 
*leased  yesterday,  covers  a  period 
.beginning  October  10,  1935,  and  the 
'activities  of  more  than  twenty  units. 

The  band  concerts,  given  by  five 
organizations,  drew  the  largest  aggre- 
gate audience,  with  a  total  of  543,- 
301.  Symphony  concerts  by  three 
large  orchestras  and  two  smaller 
groups  had  an  attendance  figure  of 
285,535,  while  the  audiences  for 
chamber  ensembles  numbered  71,788. 

Of  the  392  compositions  played  by 
symphony  orchestras  of  the  project, 
eighty-two  were  by  American  com- 
posers. Ten  American  works  were 
.played  for  the  first  time  In  public, 
Including  Seth  Bingham's  cantata. 
"Wilderness  Stone,"  Prancts  Board- 
man's  overture  to  'MDrpheus  and 
Eurydice,"  Fredericli  Jacobl's  piano 
concerto.  Otto  Luening's  "Genevieve," 
Quinto  Maganinl's  "Napoleon  I," 
Douglaa  Moore's  overture  to  "Whtta 
Wings,"  Frank  Bybka's  "Dance  of  the 
Robots,"  Jacob  Weinberg's  "Pales> 
tine"  and  Henry  Holden  Huss's 
"Elegy." 

Guest  conductors  who  appeared  with 
the  orchestras  during  the  season  were 
Hugh  Ross,  Carlos  Chavez,  Henry  Had- 
ley.  Jacques  Gordon,  Aaron  Copland, 
Philip   James,    Paul    Stassevltch,  P. 


Charles  Adier,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Richard 
Horner  Bales,  Howard  Hanson,  Nikolai 
Sokoioff,  Emanuel  Balaban,  Quinto 
Maganlni.  Chalmers  Clifton,  Antonia 
Brlco,  Lajos  Suk  and  Philip  Gordon. 
The  guest  soloists  included  John  Corlg- 
liano.  Remo  Bolognini,  Fred  Buldrinl 
and  Byrd  Elyott.  violinists;  and  Glenn 
DiUard  Gunn  Eunice  Howard,  Lydla 
Hoffman-Behrendt  and  Muriel  Kerr, 
pianists. 

The  list  of  composers  represented  in 

the  symphony  concerts  and  the  num- 
ber of  works  performed,  when  more 
than  one,  follows: 

American:    Armand  Balendonck  (2),  Seth 
Bingham,  Francis  Boardman,  John  Alden 
I     Carpenter,  George  W.  Chadwlck,  Frederick 
Converse,  Aaron  Copland,  Mabel  Daniels, 
I     Eric  De  Lamarter,  Arthur  Poote,  George 
j     A  Foster,  Louise  A.vers  Garnett.  George 
'    Gershwin.    Henry   F.   Gilbert.  Ferinand 
Gottsohallc,    Charles  T.   GrIIfes.  David 
'     Gulon.  Henry  Hadley  (B).  Howard  Hanson 
(2).  Edward  B.  Hill,  Frederick  JacoDi. 
Philip   James,    Horace   Johnson.  Edgar 
!     StUIman-Kelley  (2),  Charles  M.  Loelfler, 
Otto  Luenlng,   Edward  MacDowell  (3), 
Quinto  Maganlni    (3),   Daniel  Gregory 
[     Mason    (4),    John    Christopher  Moller, 
I     Douglas   Moore,    John   Knowles  Paine, 
I     Solomon  Plmsleur.    Quincy  Porter  (1!), 
!     Gardner  Read.  Wallingforcl  Rlegger,  Ber- 
:    nard  Rogers.  Roger  Sessions.  Frank  Rybka, 
'     Leo  Sowerby,  Siglsmond  Stojowski,  Lamar 
'     Strlngfield,  William  Grant  Still.  T.  V. 
Short.   Deems  Tavlor.   Jacob  Weinberg, 
Henry  Holden  Huss,  Randall  Thompson. 
Foreiirn'    Albeniz,  Arensky,  Bach  (12), 
Beethoven    (l.l),   Berlioz    (.>),   Bizet  (4). 
Boccherlni.  Bolzoni.  Borodin  (2).  Brahms 
f!>).    Bridge.    Bruch    (^).    Bruckner  (2), 
Casavola,    Chabrier.    Charpentier.  Chaus- 
son    (2).    Cherubini,    Chopin.  Clmarosa, 
Cui.    Coleridge-Taylor    (2),    Corelli.  De- 
bussy (7),  Dellbes  (3),  Donizetti.  Dukas. 
I    Franck  (2).  Glazounou  (t).  Glinka.  Gluck 
Pranck  (2).  Glazounof  (4).  Klinka.  Gluck 
(21.  Goldmark  (.■?),  Godard.  Gounod  Ci), 
Grieg  (3),  Handel  (4).  Haydn  (14).  Hoist, 
Ilylnsky.    Jarnefelt.    KallnikofT,  Komzak, 
Korngold.  Lalo,  Liadoff.  Lekeu.  Liszt  {«), 
Lltolff.     Luigini.     Massenet     (3).  Men- 
delssohn   '7).    Moszkowski.  Moussorgsky, 
Mozart  (7).  Nicolal.  Offenbach.  Paderew- 
ski,    Paganlni.    Plck-Mangiagalli.  Plerne, 
Ponchlelli.  Rabaud.  Rachmaninoff,  Reger, 
Respighi,    Rimsky-Korsakoff    (8).  Safnt- 
Saens  (in).  Schmitt,  Schubert  (.i).  Schu- 
mann  (li).  Sibelius  (7),  J.  Strauss  (S), 
R.  Straus  (.").  Svendsen,  Tchaikovsky  (13), 
Verdi.    Vicuxtemps,    Vivaldi,  Wieniawski, 
Vaughan   Williams.  Wagner    (16).  Weber 
(5).  Wolf-Ferrari  (2).  Theophil  Ysaye. 

During  the  period  from  October  to 
May.  1.517  broadcast  periods  were 
presented  by  the  Federal  Music  Proj- 
ect over  station  WNYC. 


WPA  Committee 
Will  Quit  in  Row 
on  Music  Leader 


Rift  Based  on  Appointment  of 
Paid  Director  to  Replace 
Russell  ^ 


Stofjft  clouds  gathering  over  the  Bos- 
ton W  P  A  music  project  in  recent  weeks 
have  toegiun  to  burst  as  the  result  ot  the 
decision  from  Washington  to  retain  Wil- 
liam Haddon  in  tlie  post  of  director,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  several  weeks 
eugo. 

Althougih  the  appointment  w««  not  of- 
ficially released  to  the  preso,  it  was 
ptomptly  protested  by  the  Boston  Ad- 
visory   CJommittee,    headed    by  Arthur 


Fiedler  and  by  varioua  trfflcials  of  th^ 
W  P  A  project  here.  The  protest,  for- 
warded lo  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Federal  di- 
rector of  the  project,  lay  unanswered  for 
two  weeks,  the  Transcript  learned  today. 
Mr.  Sokoloff's  eventual  reply,  which 
reached  the  comniittee  only  a  day  or  two 
aso,  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
committee  in  a  matter  albout  which, 
members  told  the  Transcript,  their  ad- 
vice had  not  been  sought. 

The  complaint  of  the  committee,  ac- 
cording- to  one  member  who  hol'ds  a 
prominent  position  in  Boston  music  but 
would  not  permit  the  use  of  his  name, 
is  that  the  Boston  project,  under  the 
direction  of  William  Duncan  Russell,  who 
serves  without  pay,  had  been  function- 
ing: smoothly  without  any  paid  director. 
Cornell  Protest  Heeded 
Several  months  ago,  when  Louis  Cor- 
nell was  made  State  director  of  the  I 
project,  a  similar  protest  to  Sokolof"  led 
to  the  removal  of  Boston  from  Cornell's 
jurisdiction  an'd  a  promise  from  Sokoloff 
that  no  further  radical  changes  would 
be  attempted  in  the  administration  of  the 
project  here  without  consulting  with  the 
Advisorj^  Committee.  The  latter  included, 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Fiedler,  John  P.  Marsh-  | 
all,  dean  of  the  College  of  Music  of  Bos-  i 
ton  University;  Wallace  Goodrich,  di-' 
rector  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music:  RXissell  Ames  Cook,  John 
O'Shea,  Carl  Gardiner  and  Professor 
Archibald  T.  Davison  of  HarvaixJ. 

When  Haddon  was  appointed  by  Lee 
Pattlson,  regional  director  of  the  music 
project  in  New  York,  a  prompt  pi'otest 
was  made  to  him.  Dr.  Davison  resigned 
from  the  committee,  one  of  his  reasons 
being  that  the  committee  had  not  been 
consulted  in  the  matter  of  Haddon's  ap- 
pointment. Now,  according  to  the  Tran- 
script's informant,  it  is  possible  that  the 
whole  committee  will  resign  in  mass  pro- 
test on  the  occasion  of  its  next  meeting 
on  Wednesday.  He  also  said  that  Mr. 
Russell,  the  co-ordinating  director  of  the 
music  and  adult  recreation  projects,  would 
probably  resign  at  that  time.  Russell's 
resignation  was  recently  forced  as  di- 
rectoi»  of  the  local  drama  project. 

From  musicians  in  the  project  it  i.s 
learned  that  two  of  the  immediate  storm 
centers  have  been  A.  Buckingham  Simson 
and  Ernst  Hoffmann,  who  have  been  serv- 
ing both  as  conductors  and  in  supervisory 
capacity.  Fears  that  they  would  be  re-; 
moved  were  allayed  when  Lee  Pattisoni 
Bent  an  order  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
to  be  retained  as  conductors  with,  in  Hoff- 
mann's case,  an  increase  in  salary,  and, 
jn  the  case  of  Simson,  a  decrease.  This 
was  confirmed  by  a  telegram  frolm  Mr. 
Pattlson  to  the  Transcript. 

Conductors  Are  Not  Happy 
In  an  interview  with  a  member  of  the 
Transcript  staff,  Mr.  Haddon  said  that 
both  Hoffmann  and  Simson  hud  Ijeen  re-; 
lleved  of  supervisory  duties  in  order  that  i 
they  might  devote  all  their  energies  and ' 
time  to  conducting  and  study.  Mr.  Had- 
don was  certain  that  the  project's  opera- 
tion would  be  improved  by  this  change. 
Neither  .Mr.  Simson  nor  Mr.  Hoffmann 
would  comment  on  the  step,  being  un- 
willing to  be  Involved  in  public  contro- 
veray.  But  from  subordinate  musicians 
in  the  project  It  Is  learned  that  the  two 
conductor."?  are  not  happy  at  being  re- 
moved fr<m  their  positions  as  tsuper- 
visors.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proj- 
ect was  operating  amootlily  before  Had- 
don'a  appointment.  A  new  supervisor 
has  now  V>eon  appointed  for  Boston,  Rob- 
ert .\facl>>nald.  who  previously  was  In 
iharw  of  District  2,  comprlaing  Mlddlc- 
»ex,  .Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Counties,  exclu- 
•Ive   of    P.'  ",n. 


WPA  Committee 
Will  Quit  in  Row 
on  Music  Leader 


Rift  Based  on  Appointment  of 
Paid  Director  to  Replace 
Russell  p>k 


St/rfi  clouds  gathering  over  the  Bos- 
ton "WPA  mifsic  project  in  recent  weeks 
have  beg^T.  to  burst  as  the  result  of  the 
decision  from  Washington  to  re<taln  Wil- 
liam Haddon  in  the  post  of  director,  to 
which  he  wias  appointed  several  weeks 
agio.  4 

Althoug:li  the  appointment  was  not  of- 
ficially released  to  the  press,  it  was 
promptly  protested  by  the  Boston  Ad- 
visory Committee,  headed  by  Arthur 
Fiedler,  and  by  various  officials  ot  the 
WPA  project  here.  The  protest,  for- 
warded to  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Federal  di- 
rector of  the  project,  lay  unanswered  for 
two  weeks,  the  Transcript  learned  today. 
Mr.  Sokoloff's  eventual  reply,  which 
reached  the  committee  only  a  day  or  two 
ago,  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
committee  in  a  matter  albout  which, 
members  told  the  Transcript,  their  ad- 
vice had  not  been  sought. 

The  complaint  of  the  committee,  ac- 
cording to  one  member  who  hoMis  a 
prominent  position  in  Boston  music  but 
would  not  permit  the  use  of  his  name, 
is  that  the  Boston  project,  under  the 
direction  of  William  Duncan  Russell,  who 
serves  without  pay,  had  been  function- 
ing smoothly  without  any  paid  director. 
Cornell  Protest  Heeded 

Several  months  ago,  when  Louis  Cor- 
Tiell  was  made  State    director    of  the 
project,  a  similar  protest  to  Sokolof"  led 
to  the  removal  of  Boston  from  Cornell's 
jurisdiction  ana  a  promise  from  Sokoloff 
that  no  further  radical  changes  would 
be  attempted  in  the  administration  of  the  ] 
project  here  without  consulting  with  the  [ 
Advisory  Committee.  The  latter  included,  j 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Fiedler,  John  P.  Marsh- 
all, dean  of  the  College  of  Music  of  Bos-  , 
ton    University;   Wallace    Goodrich,    di-  ' 
rector  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  ! 
of  Music:  Russell    .\mes    Cook,    John  ) 
O'Shea,    Carl    Gardiner    and  Professor 
Archibald  T.  Davison  of  Harvard. 

When  Haddon  was  appointed  by  Lee 
Pattlson,  regional  director  of  the  music 
project  in  New  York,  a  prompt  protest 
was  made  to  him.  Dr.  Davison  resigned 
from  the  committee,  one  of  his  reasons 
being  that  the  committee  had  not  been 
consulted  in  the  matter  of  Haddon's  ap- 
pointment. Now,  according  to  the  Tran- 
script's informant,  it  is  possible  that  the 
whole  committee  will  resign  in  mass  pro- 
test on  the  occasion  of  Its  next  meeting 
on  Wednesday.  He  also  said  that  Mr. 
Russell,  the  co-erdinatlng  director  of  the 
music  and  adult  recreation  projects,  would 
probably  resign  at  th^t  time.  Russell's 
resignation  was  recently  forced  as  di- 
rector of  the  local  drama  project. 

From  musicians  In  the  project  It  Is 
learned  that  two  of  the  Immediate  storm 
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'^centers  have  been  A.  Buckingham  Slmson 
*and  Ernst  Hoffmann,  who  have  been  serv- 
ing both  conductors  and  In  supervisory 
capacity.  Fears  that  they  would  be  re- 
moved were,  allayed  when  Lee  Pattison 
Bent  an  order  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
to  be  retained  as  conductors  with,  in  Hoff- 
mann's case,  an  increase  In  salary,  and, 
in  the  case  of  Simson,  a  decrease.  This 
•was  confirmed  by  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Pattison  to  the  Transcript. 

Conductors  Are  Not  Happy 
In  an  interview  with  a  member  of  the 
Transcript  staff,  Mr.  Haddon  said  that 
>x)th  Hoffmann  and  Simson  had  been  re- 
.'eved  of  supervisory  duties  in  order  that 
they  might  devote  all  their  energies  and 
ti^Tie  to  conducting  and  study.    Mr.  Had- 
{'  m  was  certain  that  the  project's  opera- 
on  would  be  improved  by  this  change, 
'either  Mr.  Simson    nor  Mr.  Hoffmann 
ould  comment  on  the  step,  being  un- 
filing to  be  involved  in  public  contro- 
rsy.    But  from  subordinate  .musicians 
the  project  it  is  learned  that  the  two 
"^ductors  are  not  happy  at  being  re- 
ived from   their   positions  as  super- 
'  !ors,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proj- 
was  operating  smoothly  before  Had- 
n's  appointment.      A  new  supervisor 
now  been  appointed  for  Boston,  Rob- 
MacDonald,  who  previously  was  In 
arge  of  District  2,  comprising  Middle- 
K,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Counties,  exclu- 
re  of  Boston. 


Plea  for  Open 
Discussion  of 
WPA  Music 


Public  Interest  in  Disposal  of 
Its  Funds  Dictates  Such 
A  Procedure 

^        By  .Moses  Snifth 

The  music  editor  of  the  Transcript  has 
received  two  letters  which,  for  one  rea- 
son Or  another,  it  is  inadvisable  to  print 
here  In  full.  One  of  then\  Is  from  Leo 
Weidhorn,  of  40  Broad  street,  Boston, 
and  it  is  dated  as  far  back  as  June  1. 
The  publication  of  its  contents,  which  are 
concerned  largely  with  a  charge  of  in- 
experience and  unfitness  leveled  against 
the  then  newly  appointed  director  of  the 
Boston  W  P  A  music  project,  William 
Haddon,  have  been  withheld  until  this 
time  because.  In'  the  opinion  of  the  music 
editor,  It  was  but  fair  to  refrain  from 
public  criticism  of  an  official  before  the 
latter  had  had  an  opportunity  to  display 
his  knowledge  and  ability. 

The  second  letter,  received  &  couple 
of  days  ago,  is  signed  by  "Florestan," 
but  the  correspondent  also  appends  his 
correct  name  and  address.  This  letter 
covers  the  same  ground  as  that  of  Mi'. 
Weidhorn,  but  covers  it  more  fully,  and 
adds  considerable  evidence  which,  if  true, 
is     of     a     serious     nature.      At  the 


very  least,  however,  both  letters  re- 
inforce some  conclusions  to  which  the 
music  editor  has  arrived,  within  the  past 
few  days,  concerning  the  present  set-up 
and  conduct  of  tlie  Boston  music  project. 
,  Whatever  Mr.  Haddon's  merits  as  a 
musician  and  executive,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  the 
manner  of  his  appointment.  Even  Mr. 
Haddon's  superiors  in  New  York  and 
Washington  now  admit  that  fact  appar- 
'ently.  It  had  been  understood  for  some 
months — if  the  music  editor  has  been 
■correctly  Informed — that  no  important 
change  would  be  made  In  the  satisfactory 

■  set-up  of  the  Boston  project  without  pre- 
vious consultation  with  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, of  which  Arthur  Fiedler  is  chalr- 

'man.  The  nearest  the  officials  came  to 
consultation  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Had- 
don's appointment  was  an  official  notifi- 
cation sent  to  the  committee  some  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  after  the  committee 
had  formally  protested  the  appointment. 

The  committee  was  reassured — both  un- 
officially and  officially — that  a  director 
had  to  be  appointed  for  the  Boston  region 
in  order  to  make  it  conform  with  the 
set-up  all  over  the  country;  but  that  the 
satisfactory  progress  of  the  project  here 
would  not  be  impeded  in  any  way.  To 

jthis  it  was  retorted  that  one  of  Mr.  Had- 
don's first  assertive  acts  in  his  new  posi- 
tion was  the  dismissal  of  Frank  Cola- 
pinto,  executive  secretary  of  the  Com- 
posers' Forum  Laboratory'.  A  week  or 
ten  days  later,  the  Messrs.  A.  Bucking- 
ham Simson  and  El'nst  Hoffmann  were 
relieved  of  their  supervisory  duties  under 
the  non-political  co-ordinating  director, 
W.  Duncan  R'issell,  and  were  retained 
as  conductors  in  the  project. 

In  attempting  to  get  at  the  facts  and 
reasons  behind  this  series  of  what.  In  the 
political  world,  are  called  manoeuvers,  the 
music  editor  of  the  Transcript  has  not 
relied  on  gossip  and  rumor,  with  which 
the  town  is  full,  but  has  attempted  to  ob- 
tain information  from  responsible  sources. 
On  the  one  hand  he  has  conferred  with 
Professor  Walter  Piston,  chairman  of  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  Composers' 
Forum  project,  and  with  several  members 
of  the  wider-ranging  advisory  committee 
of  the  whole  music  project.  Almost  with- 
out exception  these  men  are  severely  crit- 
ical of  the  "new  deal,"  insisting,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  not  necesssary,  and, 
in  the  second,  that  it  is  a  bad  deal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  music  editor 
has  spoken  at  some  length  with  Mr.  Had- 
don; and  the  net  result  of  this  conversa- 
tion was  a  reassurance  that  his  own  ap- 
pointment was  both  necessary  and  deslr- 

:  able,  and  that  there  would  be  no  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  project,  so  far  as  it 

I  was  running  smoothly.   The  music  editor 

;  was  told  that  it  was  for  tlie  best  inter- 

j  ests  of  the  project  that  the  Messrs.  Sim- 
son and  Hoffmann  confine  their  activi- 
ties in  the  future  to  conducting.  As  to 
Mr.  Colapinto's  dismissal,  which  was 
caused  by  "Insubordination,"  Mr.  Haddon 
insisted  that  it  was  purely  administrative 
in  nature  and  did  not  in  any  way  cast 
reflection  on  Mr.  Colapinto's  previous 
work  in  carryinT  forward  the  Composers' 
Forum  project. 

It  the  criticism  now  directed  at  th«s 
WPA  project  had  come  only  from  pos- 
sibly disgruntled  subordinates  and  irre- 
sponsible gossip-mongers,  the  music  edl- 


tor  would  not  have  attempted  to  dignify 
Jt  by  discussion.  But  men  like  Professor 
Piston  cannot  bo  so  summarily  dismissed. 
They  hold  not  only  responsible  positions 
in  the  project  jtself  (although  of  an  ad- 
visory nature)  but  also  important  places 
in  the  Boston  musical  community.  It 
seems  to  this  department  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  wider  and  franker  discus- 
sion, on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  of  the 
present  set-up  of  the  local  W  P  A  music 
project. 

If  necessarj',  the  discussion  can  be| 
pointed  specifically  to  Mr.  Colaplnto's  dis- 
missal and  the  realignment  which  has 
substituted  a  new  supervisor  for  the 
Messrs.  Simson  and  Hoffmann.  As  to  Mr. 
Colapinto,  if  this  department  understands 
the  legralitles  of  W  P  A,  he  is  In  any  event 
entitled  to  a  hearing  from  Mr.  Haddon 
and  an  eventual  appeal,  If  that  hearing 
should  turn  out  unsatisfactory  to  him. 
This  department  earnestly  proposes  that 
Buch  a  hearing  take  place  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

"Whether  the  Messrs.  Simson  and  Hoff- 
mann, who  are  still  retained  in  the  proj- 
ect, are  entitled  to  a  hearing,  there  seems 
to  be  some  doubt.  But  for  the  sake  of 
clearing  up  what  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  described  to  the  music 
editor  of  the  Transcript  as  a  profane 
"mess."  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  status  of  the  Messrs.  Sim- 
spn  and  Hoffmann  be  similarly  initiatjd 
with  the  greatest  dispatch. 

Mr.  Haddon  and  his  superiors  owe  H 
to  the  public,  whose  money  they  are  dis- 
pensing, to  reply  to  criticism  from  respon- 
sible sources  with  more  than  formulae 
and  generalities.  The  advisory  committee 
and  Mr.  Russell  (whose  labors  from  the 
start  have  been  entirely  unselfish)  owe  it 
to  the  cause  for  which  they  have  worked 
for  more  than  a  year  not  to  throw  up 
their  hands  in  disgust.  If  their  criticism 
is  sound — and  it  certainly  seems  plausible 
at  this  range — now  is  the  time  for  them 
to  stiffen  their  opposition. 


Sunday  Concerts 
at  Art  Museum 
by  WPA  Halted 

Discontinuance     After  Next 
Week  Latest  Step  in  Music 
Controversy 


Sunday  concerts  by  W  P  A  orchestra* 
at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  where  they 
have  been  held  weekly  for  many  months, 
will  l>e  discontinued  after  next  Sunday, 
it  was  learned  today.  A  similar  decision 
Is  expected  to  l>e  annofinced  shortly  from 
Harvard  University,  where  concerts  have 
been  given  at  Sanders  Theater  in  alter- 
nate weeks. 

These  latest  steps  In  the  controversy 


that  has  been  going  on  in  and  about  the 
WPA  music  project  in  Boston  are  a  re- 
sult, it  was  learned,  of  the  meeting  of  the 
advisory  committee  yesterday.  The  net 
result  of  that  meeting,  according  to  un- 
official information,  was  the  forwardin? . 
of  another  letter  to  Nikolai  Sokoloff, 
national  director  of  the  project,  protest- 
ing against  the  retention  of  the  recently 
appointed  Boston  director,  William  Had- 
don, and  against  some  of  his  acts  in 
office.  At  the  same  time  the  resignation 
of  W.  Duncan  Russell  from  the  music 
project  was  made  official. 

According  to  Mr.  Haddon's  plan  Mr. 
Alexander  Thiede  is  to  conduct  the  Com- 
tnonwealth  Symphony  for  the  next  three 
[Weeks,  which  would  ordinarily  include 
'concerts  at  the  Museum  and  Sanders 
"theater.  But  this  plan  will  now  be  inap- 
plicable, so  far  as  the  Museum  and 
Sanders  Theater  concerts  are  concerned, 
since  the  officials  in  charge  there  insist 
that  Ernest  Hoffmann  continue  in 
charge. 

Next  week  Hoffmann  will  be  on  a  leave 
of  absence.  Thereafter^  he  is  to  be  suc- 
cessively in  charge  of  the  State  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Commonwealth 
for  three  weeks  each. 


Mr.  Hoffman  ^" 
Tries  His  Hand 
At  Tchaikovsky 

Haydn  Serenade  and  a  Novelty 
By  Boston  Composer  Also 
>pear  on  Program 

By  Moses  Smith 
The  (Commonwealth  (WPA)  Symphony 
Orchestra  played   in   Sandera  Theater, 
Cambridge,  last   night  a  concert  that 
varied  from  routine  in  the  two  numbers 
that  made  up  the  first  half  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  first  of  them,  played  by  only  ! 
eight  members  of  the  wind  sections,  was  ! 
a  Serenade  by  Haydn — strange  music  in  j 
our  concert  halls  nowadays  but  less  in-  I 
frequent  in  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
second  was  a  Tone-Poem,  "Jorli,"  writ-  | 
ten  by  a  member  of  the  orchestra,  Ferdi- 1 
Tiand  Fassnacht,  and  ably  directed  in  per- 1 
lormance  by  the  composer.  For  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  program  the  hitherto 
more  or  less  regular  conductor,  Ernst 
Hoffman,  presented  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth 
Symphony. 

The  surprise  of  the  evening  was  the 
performance  of  the  .Symphony.  It  cofl- 
Btituted  the  most  competent  playing  by 
a  Boston  orchestra,  composed  of  musi- 
cians other  than  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  that  I  have  heard  in  fifteen 
years.  Aside  from  any  other  virtues  that 
Mr.  Hoffmann's  presentation  may  have 
had — and  they  were  numerous — the  ac-  j 
curacy  and  flexibility  of  the  orchestra. 


"Which  must  b©  largely  credited  to  his '! 
rehearsing:  technic,  were  in  themselves^ 
exciting.  If  any  in  the  audience  had  hadr' 
any  doubts  about  the  value  of  the  W  P  A 
musical  proiect  when  administered  with 
skilful  direction,  the  doubts  must  have 
been  removed  by  this  performance. 

The  men — and  women — played  for  the 
most  part  strictly  in  tune.    They  were 
equally  reliable  in  following  the  conduc- 
tor's beat.  Thpy  were  alert  to  his  numer- 
|cus  changes  of  tempo.  They  did  not  lag 
l^'hen  the  conductor  set  a  seemingly  im- 
possible pace,  nor  aid  the  music  lose 
I  clear  outlines.  Most  of  the  details  were 
sharply  etched  by   the  conductor,  and 
I  the  musicians  were  almost  as  ready  in 
their  execution.  The  balance  among  the 
parts,   for  which  the   conductor  alone 
[•was  responsible,  was  most  of  the  time 
Iremarkably  good. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  subscrlbe'a 
'entirely  to  Mr.  Hoffmann's  notions  about 
Tchaikovsky's  music.  There  were  some 
'particularly  irritating  accelerations,  es- 
pecially one  that  was  most  overdone  near 
the  end  of  the  first  movement.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  found  the  tempo  of  the 
last  movement  too  unyielding.  But  Mr. 
Hoffmann  has.  I  suppose,  good  authority 
for  his  ideas.  Moreover,  it  was  refresh- 
ing to  hear,  for  a  change,  an  interpreta- 
tion that  did  not  follow  the  pattern  fa- 
miliar to  many  Bostonians,  brilliant  as 
that  pattern  is.  For  paradoxical  though 
it  may  seem,  the  strength  of  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann's interpretation  was  greatest  when 
the  music-making  was  most  straightfor- 
ward— which  was  most  of  the  time.  Then 
we  were  enabled  to  see  that  Tchaikovsky 
knew  pretty  well  what  he  was  about 
when  he  set  his  indications  down  on 
paper. 

The  Serenade  was  disappointing.  For 
one  thing,  the  performance  was  not  espe- 
cially good.  For  another,  the  music  de- 
manded, for  its  effect,  an  even  more  inti- 
mate setting  than  Sanders  Theater.  And 
for  a  third,  the  music  itself  was  frequently 
dull,  with  the  excepion  of  the  minuet, 
which,  with  its  two  trios,  gave  pleasure 
throughout.  Very  likely  the  performance 
would  be  more  pleasurable  in  the  Public 
Library  Courtyard  (where  a  performance 
is  planned  in  a  couple  of  weeks). 

Nor  did  the  Fassnacht  score,  which  is 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Composer's  Forum 
Laboratory,  disclose  a  masterful  com- 
poser. On  the  other  hand,  it  disclosed  a 
fairly  talented  musician.  The  only  really 
original  notes  were  the  uses  made  of  one 
or  two  pregnant  motto  themes.  For  the 
rest,  the  composition  exhibited  a  hand 
adroit  at  sonorous  orchestration  and  an 
exceedingly  eclectic  mind.  Mr.  Fass- 
nacht's  tastes  run  especially,  according 
to  "Jorli,"  in  the  direction  of  the  more 
unctuous  composers  of  the  middle  of  the 
last  century — Liszt  and  Goldmark,  with 
more  than  traces  of  Wagner  and  Strauss 
and  Tchaikovsky,  and  with  even  a  dash 
of  the  Verdi-Puccini  idiom.  The  piece 
would  no  doubt  have  made  its  point  more 
tellingly  if  the  otherwise  apt  program 
notes  had  given  a  summary  of  the  Swiss 
legend  on  which  the  tone-poem  is  based. 

The  audience,  which  was  of  only  fair 
size,  heard  the  entire  program  with  evi- 
dence of  pleasure.  It  ^-as  especially  warm 
in  giving  its  approbation  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Symphony.  Its  applause 
here,  in  fact,  seemed  almost  like  a  fare- 
well greeting  to  the  conductor,  who,  for 
at  least  the  next  six  weeks,  will  not  be  In 
charge  of  the  Commonwealth  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Interesting  Experiment  Begun 
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Weber  and  Toch 
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i<jy^S76  y^^w  York 
ce  they  aaenftit  to  make  everything 
bigger  and  better  here  than  elsewhere 
on  the  Amei'ican  scene,  it  is  not  un- 
natural to  find  that  the  WPA  music 
project  in  this  city  is  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  growth  than  is  its  fellow  in 
Boston.  The  Composers'  Forum  Labora- 
tory, for  instance,  has  just  finished  a 
year  not  only  of  promise  and  planning 
but  also  of  accomplishment,  as  attested 
by  thirty-odd  concerts  devoted  to  music 
by  native  composers.  More  recently  the 
project  has  entered  the  field  of  opera- 
production,  at  which  Boston  is  still  in 
the  planning  stage. 

The  beginnings  here  have,  it  is  tru^, 
been  fairly  modest.  On  Saturday  nigli: 
just  passed  there  was  given  the  last 
of  the  performances  of  a  double  bill  of 
chamber  opera  which  have  been  holding 
the  stage  of  the  Biltmore  Theater  for 
three  weeks.  The  two  one-acters  (to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made 
in  the  columns  of  the  Transcript)  were 
Weber's  humorous  Singspiel,  "Abu  Has- 
san," and  Ernst  Toch's  contemporary, 
fantastic  setting  of  a  Hans  Christian 
Anderson  tale.  "The  Princess  on  the 
Pea."  The  production  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  played  here  for  only  a 
week;  but  the  interest  of  New  Yorkers 
was  sufficient  to  cause  a  hold-over  for 
|a  second  and  later  a  third  week.  Tni 
scale  of  prices,  it  should  be  added,  wa;, 
exceedingly  modest — from  twenty-five  to 
fifty-five  cents. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  theater  was 
by  no  means  full,  but  an  audience  of  I 
sufficient  size  had  assembled  to  warrant  i 
possibly  another  week,  considering  the 
modest  expenses  that  have  to  be  met 
in  connection  with  the  production.  But 
the  theater  project  of  the  local  WPA,  I 
which  has  first  lien  on  the  house,  has 
other  plans.    As  it  is,  the  two  operas 
are  going  this  week  on  a  short  tour  ni 
Connecticut.      Returning  to  New  York, 
the  workers  on  the  project  will  spend 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  summer,  accord- 
ing to  present  plans,  in  preparing  a  more 
inclusive  repertory. 

*     *  * 

While  the  experiment  of  WPA  opera 
is  more  interesting  (especially  for  a  Bos- 
tonian)  than  the  particular  two  items  in 
question,  there  was  enough  in  Saturday 
night's  proceedings  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion.    Weber's   comic   opera   tells  the 


story  of  a  happily  wedded  pair  in  Bag- 
dad, whose  only  serious  care  was  due 
to  an  unfortunate  but  not  uncommon 
penchant  for  living  beyond  their  means. 
The  development  of  the  plot,  which  pro- 
vides considerable  opportunity  for  humor, 
is  concerned  with  their  extricating-  them- 
selves from  the  hands  of  grasping  cred- 
itors, particularly  one  greedy  one  who 
also  covets  the  personable  wife.  Since 
this  is  a  comedy,  everything  ends  hap- 
pily except  for  the  villainous  chief  of 
creditors.  , 

The  music  has  some  charm,  but  not  as  | 
much  humor  as  the  dialogue  and  situa-  j 
tions.  At  its  best  it  is  in  the  image  of] 
the  divine  Mozart.  More  often,  though,  ; 
it  runs  to  harmonic  and  melodic  plati-  ; 
tudes  of  which  comic  opera  and  musical  i 
comedy  have  been  full  for  a  couple  of  i 
centuries.  It  is,  however,  never  quite  as  ' 
tiresome  as  modern  musical  comedy  can 
be.  There  is  always,  at  least  the  sparkle 
of  "Weberian  virtuosity.  [ 

To  be  effective,  such  a  work  must  have  ' 
a  better  performance  than  was  vouch- 
safed it  here.    The  orchestration  is  so 
transparent  that  it  shows  up  the  least 
fault  in  playing — and  there  was  many  a 
fault  on  Saturday.    The  orchestra  was 
more  reliable,  1  have  been  told,  earlier  , 
in  the  run,  when  resignations  and  dis-  I 
placements'  had  not  largely  destroj'ed  the  j 
ensemble.    The  singers,  too,  it  is  said, ! 
were  tired  from  three  weeks  of  uninter- 1 
rupted  performing,  a  much  longer  period  j 
than  had  been  originally  intended,  and 
for  which  no  understudies  had  been  pro- 1 
vided. 

The  settings  and  costumes,  naturally, 
were  rather  rudimentary  but  not  un- 
plausible.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  pains 
had  not  been  taken  with  a  few  things — 
like  insuring  that  doors,  which  the  li- 
bertto  referred  to  as  locked,  should  not  re- 
main open.  More  than  one  contretempts 
like  this  gave  the  audience  opportunity  for 
a  guffaw  not  intended  by  composer, 
librettist  or  stage-directors.  The  English  ' 
libretto,  made  by  John  Alan  Haughton,  ! 
ran  a  little  too  much  to  topical  humor. 
The  acting  of  the  players  emphasized 
this  element.  Both  would  have  benefited 
by  more  highly  stylized  treatment. 
*     *  * 

The  production  of  "The  Princess  of( 
the  Pea"  was  much  more  satisfactory 
from  many  points  of  view.  The  ntory, 
it  may  be  said  briefly,  has  to  do  with  a 
Prince  whose  parents  have  become  fairly 
frantic  because  he  refuses  to  marry; 
with  a  lovely  stranger  with  whom  be 
becomes  enamored  at  first  sight,  out 
whose  pedigree  the  royal  progenitors 
suspect;  and  with  a  device,  concocted  by 
a  maid-iservant,  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  visitor's  aristocracy.  The  dubious 
Princess  is  persuaded  to  repo.se  on  .a 
sumptuously  cushioned  bed,  a  small  pea 
having  been  inserted  between  two  of  the 
numerous  mattresses.  When,  after  a 
little  while,  she  begins  to  toss  and  :urn 
1)  discomfort  and  finally  arouses  '.he 
household,  it  Is  established  that  she  ia 
a  real  Princess,  for  none  other  would  bo 
so  sensitive  to  so  minute  a  hidden  obj'^ct. 

Here,  too,  is  a  tale  with  humor — more 
Implied,  It  Is  true,  than  obvious,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Weber  opera.  Tocn, 
foi  his  part,  makos  the  most  of  the 
humor,  especially  in  the  orchestra,  for 
which  he  has  written  some  perfectly 
delicious   music.     ilis   humor   is   on  a 


TSlrly  hTgh  pTan%,  and  with  it  he  would 
combine  the  element  of  fantasy  con- 
tained in  the  tale.  Whether  he  has  suc- 
ceeded enually  well  in  this  regard  vasj 
I  not  established  by  a  single  hearin?, 
especially  in  a  performance  in  which  the 
humorous  side  was  more  faithfully  pre- 
sented than  the  fantastic. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  hardest 
thing  for  a  performer  to  do  nowadavs 
is  to  present  a  fantasy  without  rollins 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  too  sophisticated  for  'hat. 
Yet  the  players  at  this  performance,  <vho 
seemed  to  have  mastered  Toch's  difficult 
music  Surprisingly  well,  might  ha\e 
avoided  this  difficulty  if,  again,  the  di- 
rection had  insisted  on  a  more  stylized 
performance.  Realism  is  quite  out  of 
plaoe  in  this  sort  of  tale.  This  observ.i- 
tion  was  obvious  when  the  Princess,  de- 
livering a  long  soliloquy  in  bed  that  I 
am  sure  Toch  must  have  intended  as  a 
poetic  flight,  succeeded  only  in  being 
ridiculous. 

With  all  this  the  performance  gave 
considerable  pleasure,  which  was  en- 
hanced by  Marion  Jones  Farquhar's 
translation  that  struck  a  good  balance 
between  poesy  and  ..ctuality,  and  that, 
at  a  guess,  was  as  ingable  as  the  ori;;- 
inal  German.  The  iductor  for  boch 
performances,  Paul  Vellucci,  seemed  to 
be  a  talented  young  man  more  at  lome 
in  the  Toch  piece  than  in  the  Weber — 
but  this  may  again  have  been  an  illusi.on 
due  to  the  cruel  transparency  of  Weber's 
music. 

*     *  Hit 

So  far  as  the  entire  production  was 
concerned  it  was  clear  that  this  was  only 
a  beginning.  The  project  suffered  by 
the  untimely  death  of  Sandor  Harmati, 
who  had  orginally  had  charge  of  it. 
Thereafter  the  direction  was  neither  uni- 
fied nor  authoritative.  To  substitute,  , 
there  was  obviou.sly  a  tremendous  > 
amount  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  nU 
concerned.  This  is  a  healthy  sign.  So, 
too,  is  the  fact  that  the  participants 
should  have  been  able  to  do  so  well 
under  handicaps — and  they  really  did 
astonishingly  well. 

Given  a  continuing  enthusiasm  ?ind 
suitable  direction,  which  is  now  contem- , 
plated,  this  operatic  project  of  New 
York's  W  P  A  ought,  as  the  saying  •:.=, ' 
to  "go  places."  Whether  the  project  here 
has  suffered  from  political  machinations 
which  have  been  recently  only  too  ob- 
vious in  Boston  I  lave  been  unable  to 
discover.  Such  a  condition,  of  course, 
would  militate  against  the  project's 
eventual  success. 

It  is  true  that  WPA  opera-production 
has  different  problems  in  New  York  from 
those  that  beset  the  authorities  in  Bos- 
ton. But  there  is  certainly  much  in  the 
New  Yorkers'  beginnings  to  offer  food 
for  thought  to  Bostonians.  That,  how- 
ever. Is  another  story,  and  its  considera- 
tion can  await  another  day.  J 
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